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PREFACE 


T he, Lectures on which this book is based were 
delivered as part of a course on the Technique of 
Printing in the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration of Harvard U niversity^ during the years 1911 — 
1916 , and since then I have recast the material into a form 
suitable for publication. Each season that the talks were given 
I saw the necessity for amplification and abridgment of mat- 
ter^ and for modification of judgment the results of which have 
been incorporated in these volumes; and now that my task is 
finished^ I realize that further emendations could be continued 
with profit almost indefinitely. But while such a book can never^ 
in any strict sense ^ he complete^ it must be completed^ though even 
the measure of perfection hoped for may not have been reached. 
It has been written in town and in country^ amid the interrup- 
tions of business and in intervals of leisure — and^^in time of 
war and tumxdts'''^ that at moments made its subject^ and all 
like subjects^ seem tiivial and valueless. 

The chapters on Spanish printing are new — not having 
been part of the series of lectures. Outside Spain, little attention 
has been paid to its typography, and what has been written is 
devoted chiefiy to the period of the incunalmla. From 1 500 to 
1800 its typographical history is, to the general student, terra 
incognita^\ so these pages may give some information not here- 
tofore available to the English reader. Other chapters dealing 
with this period — especially those upon French and English 
printing — have been amplified and virtually rewritten in the 
light of new material, or in an effort to improve the examples 
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of printing selected — a field that affords endless opportunity 
for revision, 

Mr, Rudolph Ruz icka of New York,, Dr, Charles L, Nichols 
of TV orcester^ and Mr, John Bianchi have read my manuscript 
and given me the benefit of much helpful criticism, I am 
indebted for suggestions and corrections in certain chapters to 
Mr, JVilliam Addison Diviggins,, Miss Alice Baclw Gould,, 
Mr, S, Byington,, Mr, Anselmo Bianchi,, Miss Ruth S, Gran- 
nissj Librarian of the Grolier Club,, New York,, and Professor 
E, K, Rand of Harvard University. To Mr. J. TV. Phinney,, 
Mr. H. L. Bullen,, and to many other friends and associates 
who have aided me in many ways,, I am most grateful. 

The chief part of the illustrative material has been taken 
from books in Harvard College Library, to the officials of 
which I am under particular obligation for the assistance and 
privileges they have so freely given me. Illustrations have also 
been reproduced from books and broadsides in the Boston Public 
Library and the Boston Athenwum; the John Carter Brown Li- 
braiy, Annmary Brown Memorial, and Public Library, Provi- 
dence; the American Antiquarian Society, TVorcester; the Li- 
brary of Congress, TVashington; and the Typographic Library 
of the American Type Founders Company, J ei\sey City, I have 
to thank the officials of all these libraries for their generous 
cooperation. To Mr. J. Pierpont Margin I am indebted for 
permission to repivduce pages from his remarkable Caxtons and 
from other exceedingly rare books in his library; and to Mrs. 
J. Montgomery Sears, Dr. Charles L, Nichols, Mr. C. E. 
Lauriat, Jr,, and Messrs, Houghton Miffiin Company, who 
have placed at my disposal Ixmks that could not readily be 
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found elsewhere. More detailed acknowledgments are made in 
the list of illustrations. Where no credit is given^ the illustra- 
tions are from books in my own collection. 

The index is the work of Mr. George B. Ives. In some 
early researches^ Mr. George L. Hardings now of Tacoma., 
helped me effectively; and a member of our staffs Mr. W. H. 
Smallfieldj has been of the greatest assistance in the exact- 
ing task of seeing the work through the press. But perhaps the 
students who listened to the lectures., and who., by their interest 
and questions., encouraged — or obliged — me to better them., are 
those whom I should hold in most grateful remembrance; for 
they have most suffered for the trutlis sake! 

D. B. Updike 

The Merrymount Press, Boston 
May-day, 1922 




PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

I 

T he first edition of Printing Types was published 
in 1922, and after its issue many letters brought 
new material to my notice or — what was less flat- 
tering but more salutary — called attention to mistakes. 
Most of these points were corrected in the second printing 
of 1923, which, since it contains important divergencies, 
should have been called a second edition. In 1927 a third 
printing was called for, in which a few corrections also were 
made. The present edition is, therefore, the third in fact, 
though the second in nomenclature, and accordingly sup- 
plies a basis for that kind of confusion so exciting to collectors, 
so puzzling to bibliographers, so annoying to publishers, 
and to the printer of no significance at all ! 

Since Printing Tifp€s\Mi^s written many valuable investi- 
gations have been made, but to embcxly their results in my 
pages would mean re-writing the entire book. In the text of 
this edition I have made a number of minor changes — some 
of major importance — but rely on my notes to cover points 
needing full explanation. Even so I do not pretend to bring 
the volume up to date, or correct all my misstatements or 
errors. These 1 should like to excuse (to quote Dr. John- 
son’s Preface to the Dictionary) as the “wild blunders, and 
risible absurdities, from hich no work of such multiplicity 
was ever free,” if I did not remember that the Doctor when 
asked by a lady why he defined pastern as the knee of the 
horse, also replied, “Ignorance, Madam, pure ignorance.” 

The new material — apart from the Preface and those 
changes in the plates of the book already alluded to — is 
embodied in notes at the end of each volume, and consists 
in corrections and additions which cover later research by 
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others, or change of opinion by me; references to the most 
important books bearing on my subject which have ap- 
peared since 1922; and additional facsimiles of the Gara- 
mond and Bell types. One value of Printing T ypes has been 
to provoke interest in a subject generally considered dull 
and to tie the typography of various times to the life about 
it; but its chief value is its use as a spring-board from which 
more adventurous souls have plunged into deeper waters 
than I have enough skill, patience, or knowledge to embark 
upon. VixHtt sequens. 


II 

When I w’rote Printing Types the Egenolff-Berner speci- 
men-sheet of 1592 was not known to me, though discov- 
ered by Herr Mori in 1920. Its value historically lies in 
the fact that the names of the designers of its types are 
given, and thus it supplies us with authentic reproductions 
of fonts cut by Garamond and Granjon. A copy of the 
1621 specimen-book of Jean Jannon of Sedan — though 
listed in Bigmore and W yman’s Bibliography of Printing 
in 1880 — was, about 1927, found by Mrs. Beatrice Warde 
in the Bibliothecpie Nationale. Her examination of it has 
quite upset the attribution to Garamond of the types called 
caracth-es de PUniversite by the Imprimerie Nationale and 
has proved that they were cut by Jannon. Mr. Stanley 
Morison’s papers in The P'lewvn have thrown new light on 
the origin of an independent school of italic types not de- 
rived from Aldus. Mr. A. F. Johnson in his book. Type 
Designs, has gathered into a consistent whole much hitherto 
unrelated typographic history. He and Mr. Thomas and 
Mr. Lyell have prepared some useful books in the series 
“Periods of Typography,” while Mr. Morison’s lxx)k on 
John Bell, Mr. Keynes’s volume on Pickering, and Mr. 
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Marrot’s study of Bulmer and Bensley have added new 
knowledge about the types then used. Further discoveries 
concern the earliest date of Caxton’s arrival in England, the 
German origin of Janson’s so-called Dutch type, and the 
placing of Buell as the first American type-founder. 

As their value as documents has been realized, founders’ 
specimen-sheets and books have received more careful at- 
tention. An important work alx)ut them was Birrell & Gar- 
nett’s Catalogue of Typefounder^ Specimens^ etc., covering 
over a hundred Italian, French, German, Dutch, and Brit- 
ish items. This appeared in London in 1 92B. The Catalogue 
of Specimens of Prhiting Types by English and Scottish 
Printers and Foujulers^ 1665-1830, by Berry and Johnson is 
a more ambitious effort and a valualffe book; while Audin’s 
Ijivrets Typographicjues des Fonderies pyangaises criees avant 
iSoo does admirably for French, what the former book does 
for English, type-founding. In Germany much research has 
been made, among the most notable results being Herr Gus- 
tav Mori’s hand-list of the exhibition of German specimens 
(1479 to 1840) held by the Society of Associated German 
Typefounders at Frankfort in 1926, and his papers on the 
Berner Specimen of 1592, on the Brothers Voskens, and the 
Egenolff'-Liither Foundry. Appreciation of the value of such 
specimens is reflected in the reissue b}^ Messrs. Tregaskis 
of the 1693 Oxford specimen of the Fell types; the facsimi- 
les of Plantin’s Index Characterum of 1 5 6 7, Pierre Cot’s spec- 
imen of 1 707, and Fournier le jeunds specimen of Sedanoise 
and Nonpareille of 1757 all issued by Mr. D. C. McMur- 
trie; and the Connecticut Columbiad Club’s excellent reprint 
of the 1809 and 1812 specimens of Binny & Ronaldson. It is 
evident that in recent publications, says an English critic, 
“Mr. Updike’s historical approach has been transformed into 
a scientific one. There has been a conscious attempt during 
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the last fifteen years to evolve sound canons of criticism, 
whether of type design or the disposition of types in book 
production or other work, and the beginnings of an exact 
terminology have been established.” In this effort to classify 
early type-forms scientifically, the Germans have adopted 
a number of terms which indicate certain subdivisions of 
type-design better than the more general designations, let- 
tre de forme^ lettre dc somme^ and lettre hatarde; and Mr. Mori- 
son and Mr. Johnson have also proposed a precise termi- 
nology applying cliiefly to fifteenth and sixteenth century 
types. I have not considered it necessary or desirable, in a 
book of this general character, to adopt any more minute 
classification or discard the terms I have already used; for 
early type-forms do not much concern the reader of this 
book, which is intended to show what types have survived 
for modern use. And since doctors disagree on the exact 
terms to employ, I leave them to decide if ftre-humanis- 
tica is preferable to gotico-antiqua or whether some yet un- 
coined word is better than either! The only objection — and 
that a minor one — to all this is, that one sometimes cannot 
see the wood for the trees. But far be it from me to discour- 
age the arboriculturist — or even the botanist! 

Ill 

It is often asked if modern types still exhibit qualities sig- 
nificant of their time, and whither modern tendencies in 
typography lead? To the first qiu‘stion the answer is, that 
printing always reflects the tendencies of its period in forms 
of art and aims in life. But the question for the thoughtful 
printer is, how admirable is the life of to-day? Shall he be 
carried away by a phase which is transitory, or hold fast 
to certain principles that modern life ignores. It is urged that 
present-day printing should be dynamic rather than static — 
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expressive of motion rather than rest, and that the ternpo of 
typography must be in keeping with the life about it. This 
is a confusion of ideas. Adequate craftsmanship — like great 
art — should convey a sense of order, security, and peace: 
not of restless excitement. One is automatically either a critic 
or an enthusiast of modern trends in literature, music, art, 
and daily living, so we unconsciously govern our printing 
by the kind of life we approve. 

As to modernism in typography, apart from mere igno- 
rance, forgetfulness, pose, and fashion, there are those who 
sincerely accept it as a new gospel; but in the remote past 
there were current gospels now styled apocryphal, and by 
the learned long since thought mere curiosities. Rousseau’s 
revolutionary doctrine of a “return to Nature” influenced 
the landscape gardening of his day, but ended in a return 
to something much more natural. In printing, years ago, 
the A)i; Nouveau precariously flourished, but it never grew 
old. 1 should be disturbed by a few modern attempts “to 
blow up the wliole of English typographical tradition,” if 
not already familiar with the phenomenon of cast-oflT prin- 
ciples. What has become of those tenets so earnestly pro- 
pounded some years since by designers and printers who 
assert ^vith equal vehemence now the exact opposite of 
w hat they said then? Trajan’s column was then much the 
mode. At present asymmetric tendencies seem to be the 
vogue; based, perha])S, on the leaning tower of Pisa which, 
to those who ascend it, produces that acute sensation of mo- 
tion M'hich n e are told is desirable in modern typography. 
Not very long since it was a canon of book-making that il- 
lustrations should be on good terms with type — and that 
books should show illustrative and typographic team-play. 
W e are now warned that type must not inhibit the free- 
dom of an illustrator. The result is a di^'orce between the 
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two, analogous to the reason for other divorces — that one 
must at no cost be prevented from self-expression! Slowly 
but unconsciously these aims lead back to the “table-book” 
of the ’sixties — which unwittingly displays the character- 
istics now thought modern, and which — ad mterim — has 
been so thoroughly discredited. 

The influx of foreign type-forms, markedly national in 
their character, have, both in England and the United States, 
been unfortunate for typography. For instance, some of the 
German types which since 1914 have been so constantly 
produced, while in many cases admirable in themselves, are 
in their national idiom Teutonic, and as many of those who 
affect them most have but little Anglo-Saxon tradition be- 
hind them, the result is unhappy. A New England philoso- 
pher once said, “What you are, speaks so loud I cannot hear 
what you say,” and that is what many modern German, 
French, Italian, and other Continental types do. Per contra 
there are types which seem of international appeal and 
use — such as the modern Lutetia or the ancient Janson. 
Then, too, many types in present use, especially those em- 
ployed for display — to one familiar w ith types of a hundred 
years ago — are mere revivals of an era of bad taste in ty- 
pography. This search for foreign type-designs, the revival 
of discarded types, and efforts at their eccentric arrangement 
represent a revolt against tradition in the restless struggle 
for novelty in a changing world. But w^e must remember 
that reactions are often as violent and one-sided as that from 
which they re-act. As Mr. Morison says, “Typographic 
tradition is the embodiment of the common-sense of gen- 
erations,” and Royal Cortissoz whites, “Tradition is not a 
formula. It is the tribute which every true artist pays to 
the great men who have gone before him.” Finally, to quote 
Santayana, “ The merely modern man never know s what 
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he is about. . . . Fidelity to tradition, I am confident, has and 
will have its reward. . . . New ideas in their violence and 
new needs in their urgency pass like a storm; and then the 
old earth, scarred and enriched by those trials, finds itself 
still under the same sky, unscarred and pure as before.” 

English and American printing — especially book -print- 
ing — will not, in the long run, be much affected by tem- 
porary fashions; and while for a time they seem to obscure 
the horizon, it is but for the moment. Fresh viewpoints are 
never useless, but the degree of utility that they possess can- 
not be evaluated until years have passed, and the pendulum 
swings back — for pendulums behave that way. Thus I be- 
lieve that for those who use the English language the great 
stream of normal printing will continue in the Anglo-Saxon 
tradition. 

I am grateful to the many who have valued a book 
written without thought that it would have even limited 
popularity. When first published its price placed it beyond 
the means of many of those who needed it most. In this 
edition, the difficulty has been remedied, though it has re- 
stricted the extent of my annotations. Perhaps its appeal 
now, as in the past, is because (to slightly paraphrase Lord 
Bacon), “I do not endeavour to convince either by triumphs 
of confutation, or pleadings of antiquity, or assumption of 
authority, . . . Nor do I seek to enforce men’s judgements, 
but to lead them to things themselves and the concordances 
of things, that they may see for themselves what they have, 
u’hat they can dispute, what they can add and contribute 
to the common stock.” 


D. B. U. 
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INTRODUCTION 


T he purpose of this book is to supply a basis for 
the intelligent appreciation of the best printing 
types through the study of their history, forms, 
and use. As a preliminary we consider briefly the invention 
of printing, the cutting and casting of type, a font of type 
and its case, the measurement of type; supplementing this 
by a short account of the Latin alphabet and those manu- 
script book-hands which most influenced type-forms. This 
brings us to a study of the chief varieties of type in use in 
the fifteenth century, and from 1500 to 1800, in Germany, 
Italy, France, the Netherlands, Spain, and England. Com- 
ing to the nineteenth century, the types of Bodoni, Didot, 
and Wilson are discussed; the English and American re- 
vival of older type-forms, and the influence of this revival on 
printing at the present time. We now have a foundation 
for a reasoned judgment of type-design, and the practical 
application of this judgment is developed in suggestions 
as to the choice of types for a composing-room. Finally, 
some of the excuses made for not printing better to-day are 
— it is hoped — demolished in a paper on industrial condi- 
tions in the past. 

It is a good thing to know about the ingredients of an- 
cient and modern type-metal; about the old manner of mak- 
ing tyjjes, and to what degree their manufacture has been 
improved; about the names and relative proportions of early 
types and the development of the system of nomenclature 
and measurement in use to-day. But it is also needful to 
have a knowledge of the effect of types on the eye — of how 
their shapes originated, were elaborated or simplified, were 
improved or deformed, why these changes were made, 
and, in short, the reason for types being in the forms that 
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they now are. By the time these pages have been read, and 
the books alluded to have been examined, one should be 
able to distinguish the various great type-families from one 
another, with the ease with which we recognize English, 
French, or Italian, when printed; and to choose intelligently 
the form of letter which, allowing for diversity in taste, is 
the most suitable to employ in any particular kind of print- 
ing; and should have, too, some knowledge of the skill and 
learning which, in successive centuries, men have devoted 
to this subject — a conception of how much there is to 
know, and an idea of how to know it. 

The subject of type and type-forms follows a narrow 
path, a kind of “watershed” I)etween biograph}^ and bibli- 
ography. I have not attempted to supj)ly lives of printers 
or type-founders in any complete way, but merely to touch 
on those points in their careers which throw light on their 
types, and explain in part why they were what they were. 
This is equally true of books, which I do not try to describe 
bibliographically, but allude to only in so far as the types 
which were used to print them, or the manner of their use, 
illustrates my point. For, as Reed says of English types, 
“the Catma on Jd), Walton’s Polyglot, Boyle’s Irish Tes- 
tament, Bovi yer’s Selden, rank as tyj)e specimens quite as 
interesting as, and far more valuable than, the ordinary 
letter-founders’ catalogues.” 

While access to all the books that I have mentioned will 
not be possible to all readers, most of them u'ill be found in 
any great library. Only by having the books in one’s hands 
and examining their types can a thorough training be ac- 
(plired; for my illustrations, numerous as they are, merely 
show landmarks in the field under discussion. I have gen- 
erally reproduced types in their actual size, composed in 
sentences, their exposition in al])habets and description of 
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minute changes in letter-forms being intentionally avoided. 
Interesting as successive variations in the design of indi- 
vidual letters may be, it is the effect of these variations upon 
type in mass that is imjwrtant for my purpose. 

I have treated the technical side of my subject as briefly 
as is consistent with giving a clear idea of what is described. 
The historical, literary, and artistic aspect I have accented, 
in order to suggest to the student that immense mass of facts 
related to typography, without some knowledge of which 
it can only be imperfectly understood — and to serve as a 
counterweight to the vast amount of technical instruction 
and mechanical description given in most treatises on type 
and printing.“I prefer no claim to originality,” said William 
Blades in one of his treatises,“but rather rest the utility of 
what I have to say'^, upon the advantage of bringing to one 
focus a number of facts hitherto scattered through a num- 
ber of books, and by consequence but partially known,” 
That is what I have tried to do in these pages. 

In spite of the increasing interest in the history of print- 
ing, and the attention paid in many quarters to the Avork of 
famous typographers, a knowledge of standards among the 
rank and file of printers is still greatly lacking. To the aver- 
age printer of to-day, type is ty^pe, printing is printing — it is 
all about alike ; and he concerns himself only with alleged 
labour-saving contrivances, or new type-faces that ensure 
convenience at the expense of proper design. In a more 
advanced class is to l)e found the printer who, knowing 
something of the historical side of printing and realizing 
intellectually that there is a standard of excellence, yet has 
never considered the question as applying in any practical 
way to himself or his work. What he has heard or seen of 
people who profess to hold such standards seems to him. 
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sometimes very rightly, faddish and impractical; and this 
helps him to dismiss the subject with a plausible gener- 
alization on the impossibility of doing successfully to-day 
what (for unexplained reasons) was somehow easy in the 
past Lastly, there are printers who are seriously in earn- 
est, but who permit themselves to be discouraged by the 
indifference of their fellows, or who with their idealism do 
not combine that uncommon thing — common-sense. It is 
precisely because all these groups of men are constantly told, 
and will no doubt constantly continue to be told, so much 
about the advantages of modern mechanical contrivances, 
that I lay stress upon the artistic and idealistic side of the 
subject in an endeavour to show that the best printing can 
be done only when a man is familiar with standards to 
which the best printers have always adhered. 

Typography is closely allied to the fine arts, and types 
have always reflected the taste or feeling of their time. The 
charm of the early Italian types has perhaps never been 
equalled; and the like is true of the Renaissance manu- 
scripts on which they were based — and of many other de- 
partments of art in that same wonderful time. Note, too, the 
relation of the French manuscripts and types of a slightlv 
later date to the manuscripts and the ty])es of the Italian 
Renaissance. It is very much the relation of French work 
in the fine arts of that period to Italian work of a little 
earlier date. There is alx)ut the French characters, as in 
design, a certain excess of elegance which makes them seem 
weak in comparison with the more sturdy and classical 
qualities of earlier Italian types. If this is at all true of French 
and Italian types, it is even truer of English types used in 
the middle of the eighteenth century and those used at 
the end of it. The mid-eighteenth century English types, of 
w hich Caslon was the designer, had precisely those honest. 
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somewhat heavy, but workmanlike qualities exhibited in 
the early furniture of Chippendale and the architecture of 
Vanbrugh. The types of Baskerville (the influence of which 
subsequently found expression in the work of Bodoni and 
Didot) possess a fragile and afiected elegance, which culmi- 
nated in the light, clear, delicate characters used from 1780 
to 1820 — types reflecting, in their elegance, thinness, and 
weakness, the distinguished but fragile decorations and fur- 
niture introduced into England at the end of the eighteenth 
century by Roljert Adam. For the same reason that one 
fears to use Adam furniture, one is afraid to use late eight- 
eenth century fonts; for both seem in danger of breaking 
to pieces! Within the recollection of some of us, heavier 
types were revived by Mr. William Morris, and they were 
nearly contemporaneous with furniture forms rendered in 
lumber — “Mission” furniture, so “sincere” in trying to es- 
cape the imputation of fragility that it made “spring house- 
cleaning an affair of the derrick and the wrecking-crane!” 
The latest development in architecture seems to be a revival 
of Georgian or early American architecture and ornament, 
and a movement toward what is somewhat absurdly called, 
nowadays, “period” decoration. This is reflected in printing 
by a return to the Georgian or early nineteenth century 
types for the greater part of contemporary printing, and the 
appearance of “period” types — reproductions more or less 
accurate of styles of type famous at different epochs. Thus 
type, which one thinks of merely as the characters compos- 
ing a printed word, does, when examined as design, reflect 
to some degree the tendencies current in other departments 
of contemporary art. 

Just as the music of great masters like Palestrina makes 
some familiar compositions seem thin and trivial, so, by 
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studying the monumental characters of early typography, 
do we learn to place in true perspective our types to-day. 
This means the study of types from a fresh point of view, 
and no study is ever a wholly amusing process if it is to be 
a serious training. Those who seek imll find; but to the 
reader skeptical of results and critical of the value of any 
detailed consideration of type-forms, such a survey will 
seem either beside the mark or destructive. None the less, 
such study is the only w^ny I know to establish a stand- 
ard of taste in type-forms, or to contribute to the progress 
of printing as an art. For “ the Arts have no real enemies 
except the ignorant.” 
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CHAPTER I 

THE INVENTION OF PRINTING: THE CUTTING AND 
CASTING OF TYPES IN RELATION TO THEIR DESIGN 

T he invention of movable metal types in Europe, 
as we all know, has been generally attributed to 
Gutenberg — just as the invention of the steam- 
engine has popularly been consideredthatof Watt. But Watt 
did not invent the steam-engine; he perfected it, however, 
so highly as to make it almost a new invention. This is, I 
conceive, what Gutenberg did for printing; he was the first 
man to put typography on a practical and scientific basis. 
Before his day, printing from movable types was practised 
by the Dutch, and there is, perhaps, reason to believe that 
a man named Coster was the inventor of this process. 
Whether or no Coster was the first man to employ movable 
types, there certainly existed in Holland before Gutenberg’s 
time, a series of books of primitive workmanship printed 
from type, and the roughness of the typography of some 
later printers — like Caxton — is considered one proof that a 
group of men were under the influence of this Dutch school 
of printing. It has always puzzled the casual student of in- 
cunabtila to account for the perfection of the books printed 
by Gutenberg; but if it be true that Gutenberg did not ori- 
ginate printing from movable types, but simply greatly im- 
proved the whole practice of making them, then we can see 
that the early and crude typography of Holland was merely 
the sub-structure on which Gutenberg so splendidly built 
As William Blades said of the Coster-Gutenberg contro- 
versy, “The evidence on each side may be enlarged in the 
course of years, but so far as it goes at present it is strongly 
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in favour of a first rude invention of movable types in Hol- 
land by some one who may have been Coster. The claim of 
Gutenberg upon the respect of posterity rests on his great 
improvements — so great as to entitle him in a sense to be 
deemed the inventor,* . . , Just as astronomers have been 
unable to explain certain aberrations of the planets without 
surmising a missing link in the chain of their knowledge, 
so is it with early ty pography. That such finished works 
as the first editions of the Bible and Psalter could lx; the 
legitimate predecessors of the Costeriana, the Bruges, the 
Westminster press, and others, I cannot reconcile with the 
internal evidence of their workmanship. But admit the ex- 
istence of an earlier and much ruder school of typography, 
and all is plain and harmonious. Side by side, the weakest 
gave place and the fittest survived, and soon, as in all sur- 
vivals, the existence of the former became traditionary.” “ 
Endless discussions have arisen on this question, which has 
a whole literature to itself. Roughly speaking, the situation 
to-day stands much as it did in Blades’s time. Later dis- 
coveries of early printing have been made, some new his- 
torical facts have come to light ; but the.se have not much 
changed the theory that although thereu as an earlier Dutch 
school of unskilful printing, it was in Germany that print- 
ing as we know it to-day was first practised.’ “We may 
take our stand,” says Mr. Pollard, “on the distinction drawn 
by the Cologne Chronicle of 1499 betw een the Invention 
made at Mainz and the Prefigurement(Vurbyldung) ^vhich 

‘Bkules’s Bookn in Chains, Ixmdon, 1892, p. 200. ‘ihUl., pp. I 57 , 1.58. 

' The. paper hy llciiinch Wallau, dulenherf^ Tirhnikir and Kiinsfler, jml)- 
Ibhed by the ( iuteiiljers-desellsehaft ( Fierter Jahrrs-Brrichl, Mainz, 1905) , 
may be con.sultetl for stufly of Ciutenberg tyix-s. Seymour de Kicci’ii valua- 
ble Catalogue Raisonne drs Premierrs Im/trrsswns dc Maueme (1445-67), 
published by the same society in 1911, though primarily bibliographical, is 
useful to the student of tyjjes of tliis class. 
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he places elsewhere, or if it be preferred, on that subtler dis- 
crimination lurking in the word ‘adinuentiones’ applied to 
the achievements of Mainz, with its possible suggestion of 
earlier ‘inuentiones’ of another origin. Invention or Adin- 
vention, whether that which was not first discovered at 
Mainz had been discovered at Strassburg or in Holland, 
it w^as in Germany and at Mainz that the Printed Book 
as the ambitious rival of the Manuscript first came into 
being.’” 

Gutenberg’s invention consisted, apparently, in making 
brass moulds and matrices by w hich type could htaccurately 
cast in large quantities. As Mr. De Vinne reminds us, relief 
printing, paper, wood-engraving, printed books, even the 
printing-press, and perhaps the idea of movable types were 
not attributable to Gutenberg. These had all been thought 
of already. Gutenberg availed himself of the different ex- 
periments of his predecessors and made something which, 
however it has been improved upon in detail to-day, has not 
been improved u})on in theory. 

The first type-cutters and type-founders were merely 
somew hat servile imitators of the manuscript letter-forms to 
w hich they w ere already accustomed. W e can understand 
little about the design of our present printing types, if we 
are not familiar w ith the characters in the black-letter and 
Humanistic manuscripts w hich just preceded, or w ere con- 
temporary w ith, the invention of printing.“ There appears 
to have been no thought in the minds of early printers 
other than to reproduce manuscripts quickly and inexpen- 
sively; and although many early printed books w ere ^ ery 
beautiful, both in type and arrangement, because modelled on 

* See IntrodiK'tinn to Catalogue of Jhoks firinted in the XV th Century now 
in the British Museum, London, 1913, Part iii, p. ix. 

* This is developed in the chai)ter on the l^itin Alphabet. 
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fine manuscripts, I doubt if fifteenth century printers so con- 
sciously intended to make their books beautiful as is com- 
monly supposed. What an early printer was intent upon 
doing was to produce a printed book which resembled a 
manuscript as closely as possible ; and that such a man failed 
to recognize any great divergence in theory between a book 
in manuscript and a printed volume is shov\ n by his ob- 
vious endeavour to follow in type the written letter of the 
manuscript.' Because of this aim, the first printers made 
certain errors in designing and cutting types, which have 
profoundly influenced typography, and not always with 
happy results. Intent upon imitating manuscripts, they felt 
obliged to reproduce the kind of letters that a reader had 
been accustomed to in volumes written by hand; and thus 
they had neither time, opportunity, nor desire to consider 
what types were, or to realize that they could never success- 
fully reproduce in metal all the forms derived from the 
pen. In other words, to the first type-cutters printing was 
merely an evolution, and did not appear a neiv invention 
in the sense that it obliged them to decide what forms of 
letter were best adapted to the new medium they had to 
employ. If these craftsmen had but thought of the u hole 
subject from a fresh standpoint, some of the calligraphic 
black-letter types would never have existed, and italic and 
Greek types, so far as imitative of handw riting, would have 
been corrected. Instead of a long series of endear ours which 
have not yet entirely adjusted type-forms to the medium 

' “Almost invariably the style of the early printed book follows the rontem- 
porary ms. style of its j)lace of pnxluction. In conseqiienee wo find stnmgly 
marked national styles, though these were soon modified by the international 
trade in books iuid especially by the influence of new classicid texts distrib- 
uted from Italy. In some places and in some other classes of books, local 
conservatism was stronger.” Syllabus of lecture on Early Printed Books, by 
fi.H. Palmer. London, 1913. 
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in which the type-cutter has to work, we should then have 
had characters designed with closer relation to the mate- 
rial from which they were fashioned. 

Ever since the sixteenth century, elaborate diagrams have 
been published to show how letters should be drawn, as 
we shall learn from some accounts given of men who sug- 
gested new methods of designing them. Generally a dia- 
gram of minute squares was first made, and on this the 
design and dimension of each letter were determined. Jau- 
geon, who was appointed by the Academic des Sciences of 
Paris in the last years of the seventeenth century to sup- 
ply a scheme or series of directions by which type should 
be cut, began by stating that “the eye is the sovereign 
ruler of taste.” The rules which he set forth n ere extremely 
complicated — every Roman capital was to be designed on 
a framework of 2304 little scjuares. Grandjean, the first 
type-cutter who attempted to follow them, is said to have 
observed sarcastically, that he should certainly accept Jau- 
geon’s dictum that “the eye is the sovereign ruler of taste,” 
and accepting this, should throw the rest of his rules over- 
board ! 

In casting type the two schools of typography spoken of 
on an earlier jiage — one experimental and crude, the other 
sure and perfected — had probably dift'erent methods.’ One 
cast letters in moulds of clay or sand; the other under- 
stood something of the punch, the matrix, and the adjust- 
able mould, which they slowly perfected into much the kind 
of a])pliance we have now. The roughness of either form of 
type-casting no doubt accounts for the variation in appear- 
ance of the same letter in old books. The result of an acci- 
dental impression of a piece of type in a book printed in 
the last quarter of the fifteenth century is shown in the illus- 

* Reetl’s Oki English Letter Foundries ^ p. 29. 
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tration {Jig- l). This makes it clear that in appearance the 
earliest types much resembled those of to-day, though their 
heights were very irregular. While the quantity of type 
that was needed by any one printer was probaI)ly small, 
the different characters in a font were very many on ac- 
count of the contractions, abbreviations, etc., then consid- 
ered necessary. 

All early t}q)es w ere cast by hand, and even down to the 

tit (g^ucntiioi kd buiajeat auttnti co:^ n* 

ft A\ * 

l»tiirtmtti nt(t iinaUumtoamcm noiai \® \- 

feqtiun^^ccba bt \ \ ■ 
vitcluc. toiitt mgtpt \ .’ \ 

1 . rmpm'sion of a piere of Fftrcnih Cmtunt 'Djpc 
found on a page of .Vuler'n L'ejirr A/ora/r, /irhired at Cologne about 14 rfi 

first part of tlie last century hand type-moulds were in use. 
Into such a mould hot metal was poured, and the type-caster 
then gave it a quick shake, which forced the metal into all 
the crannies of the matrix. By jiraclit'e it became appar- 
ent that some letters involved a different sort of motion, and 
were more difficult to make than others, so I supjjose that 
the variations just sjroken of betw een different impressions 
of the same letter in early fonts may also be attributable to 
the varying skill of the individual workman. In an account 
of an hmglish foundry, wdiere the use of ancient hand- 
moulds survived well into the last century, mention is made 
of the uncouth movements and swaying figures of a group 
ol gray-haired type-casters, who appeared as if demented to 
any one who did not know what they were about. Hand- 
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casting was a slow and tiresome process, and according to 
Moxon^ only about four thousand such letters could ordi- 
narily be cast in one day. 

In all probability lead, tin, and pewter were among the 
materials used for fifteenth century types. Where refer- 
ences are made in old books to the use of copper and bronze 
in type-casting, they may apply to the punches or matrices 
rather than to the types themselves. Steel, brass, copper, tin, 
lead, and iron wire were used as early as 1480 in Italy, as is 
distinctly stated in the “Cost Book” of the Ripoli Press^ at 

‘ Jo.scpli Moxon, the first English writer on type- founding, was bom in York- 
.sliire, in 1627. He was a maker of mathematical instniments and dabbled in 
all kinds of mechanics. I le himself said tliat he had never been projierly taught 
the art of type-founding, but had taken it ujj solely tlirough his interest in the 
subject - - as was the ciisc with many celebrated tyiie-cutters before and since. 
He issued a spct’imen sheet as early as 1669, showing characters which were 
not particularly good. In his book on the rules for the foi'mation of letters 
(“useful for writing masters, painters, c^irvers, machinists, and for tliosc 
who were lovers of curiosity,’’ and dedicated to Sir Cliristojdier Wren), he 
advises, as did Tory before him and Jaugeon after him, tliat letters should be 
first de.signcd on a framework of minute squares. In 1 667 he began a series 
of fourteen treatises in monthly numbers on the trades of the smitli, joiner, 
carpenter, etc., and a second series, which comprised twenty-four numbers, 
was devoted entirely to printing, letter-cutting, and type-casting. This second 
volume api)eared in 1 683 and was inscribed to Dr. Fell (among others) , bene- 
factor of the Oxford lhii\ ersity Press. Moxo\\\ Meehan ick Exercises^ or the 
Doctrine of I la fidy-JVorkfi is the first t^nglish book on ^'qie-founding, and 
thus a classic in the literatura of printing - - though a very dull book. 

’ llie Hipoli Press was in a Dominican monastery, originally founded at Piano 
(li llipoli and later moved into the neighbouring city of Ilorence. This press 
is interesting to the student of typography because it furnishes an early in- 
stance of the employment of women in exun posing- mom s ; l)ut specially be- 
cause its treasurer kept very careful accounts of its expenses, which give 
valuable information about the materials employed in the work of the press, 
the cost of pmdiK'tion, etc. The pmss had several faces of roman and black- 
letter type cut for it, as well as ornaments, initials, etc. It was most miscel- 
laneous in its out[)ut. (See De Vinne’s JVotable Printers of Italy in the Fif- 
teenth Century, p. 127, with facing plate.) Portions of the Ripoli “Cost 
llook ” were edited in 1 781 by P. V. Fineschi, under the title JVbtizie Storiche 
sofira la Stamjieria di Ri/ioli, and a motiograph by M. P. Kologna, entitled 
La Stam/ieria Fiorentina del Alonastero di S. Jacofio di Rifioli e le sueedi- 
zionifVfiLS published in the Giornale storko della Letter, Ital.fVols. XX, XXL 
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Florence — which throws a go(xl deal of light on the condi- 
tions of fifteenth century printing-houses. Reed thinks that 
steel and brass were used for the mould, steel for the 
punches, copper for the matrices, lead and tin for the type, 
and iron wire for the mould or perhaps for stringing type 
together. An alloy was introduced later by adding tin and 
iron to the lead. In the fifteenth century the discovery of 
the properties of antimony gave the types their required 
hardness. The chief ingredients of type from the earliest 
times have been lead and tin, and these have been hardened 
either with iron and bismuth, or antimony. 

In cutting type by hand to-day, the first thing a type-cutter 
does in following his design, or that supplied him, is to 
make a counter-punch. This consists in cutting out the 
spaces inside of certain letters, such as O, or the upper part 
of an A. This counter-punch is sunk into the end of a bar 
of steel, and when this is done the inside of the model letter 
is finished. The outlines of the model letter are then cut 
until it assumes its proper shape, numerous “smoke-proofs” 
meanwhile having been examined to see that the letter fol- 
lows the form which the designer intends. After the punch 
is completed, the steel is hardened, and it is then punched 
into a bar of cold rolled copper, producing what is called 
a ‘ strike.” In this state it is really an unfinished matrix. It 
is then fitted” so that it Avill cast in the proper position on 
its body. When this matrix is square on its sides, holds its 
letter in the same position as do the matrices of other letters 
of the new alphabet, and has the same depth throughout 
from the surface of the bar, it is finished. This is, roughly 
speaking, the process by which hand-cut punches and their 
matrices are produced. 

But all type is not cut by hand to-day; in fact, quite the 
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contrary. The theory of the pantograph, understood as early 
as the seventeenth century, was adapted (in the second quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century) to producing wood type, which 
had hitherto been cut by hand. This invention required 
but one model alphabet, and from it an unskilled workman 
could cut on wood, on which nothing had been drawn, va- 
rious sizes of letters. The principle was very naturally ap- 
plied later to cuttingmetal punches. Benton of Milwaukee in- 
vented such a punch-cutting machine, thereby at once enor- 
mously simplifying the cutting of punches, as well as cheap- 
ening their production. At first sight it would appear that this 
was a wholly admirable invention; and it would be, if it did 
not tend to mechanize the design of types. But a design for 
a type alphabet that may be entirely successful for the size 
for which it is drawn, cannot be successfully applied to all 
other sizes of the same series. Each size is a law unto itself, 
and is often bettered by modifications in the original design 
made by the feeling and taste of the designer. To a trained 
eye, looking over impressions of a series of modern machine- 
cut types, it is often possible to tell which was the size origi- 
nally designed because it stands out as the most harmonious 
and successful. In this particular size the designer’s eye had 
most modified his rules,and in all others the necessary modi- 
fications proper to the varying sizes had not been so carefully 
made. An authority tells us that (ideally) a new model de- 
sign should be made for every two sizes of type. It was 
because the punches for the older types were cut for each 
size by their designers with Jaugeon’s maxim consciously 
or unconsciously in mind, that most old fonts were so pleas- 
ing in effect. Conversel}^, one reason why modern types are 
less mellow and agreeable to the eye is because, when cut 
from a model alphabet by machine, there is too much rule 
and too little taste. “Even with strict instructions and with 
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best intentions,” says Mr. Bruce Rogers,^ “it is difficult for 
the habitual user of a very accurate machine iwt to insensi- 
bly smooth out what he has always been taught to consider 
‘imperfections’ and to make as mechanically perfect a let- 
ter as is j)ossible. ... I have come to believe that perhaps 
only hand-cut punches, cut by the designer of the tijpe^ can 
preserve the real feeling of the design;” and he adds that 
the design should be drawn as nearly as possible to the exact 
size of the desired font. 

In modern pra(‘tice this is exactly xvhat is iwt done by 
machine. Sizes from ()-point to 120-})oint, or as large as de- 
sired, are often cut from the same ukkIcI letter ; although 
contractions and expansions in either dimension of letter- 
design can be made when necessary to (‘orrect certain opti- 
cal illusions.^ I ha\'e sometimes cjuestioned whether a ma- 
chine can be so manag(^d that it w ill ever produce those fine 
and almost impercejitible qualities of design given to it by 
the hand of a clever type-cutter — w hich mean so much 
to the appearance of type in the mass, and which a ary in 
nature and degree in difl'erent sizes of the same series of 
characters. In point of fact, the first t\pes jiroduced by 
punch-cutting machines did seem to show a certain rigidity 
from the point of vicAv of design, riial there has been an 
improvement of late in type cut by machine is undeniable, 
and yet there has been practically no change in its mech- 

' In a to the autlior. 

I here are many 0])tical illusions wliii li must be i^iiarcled ai^ainst in cutting 
an alphabet, the secrets of corrertini; which are still amonj^ the “ mysteries 
and ai t of printing^. It you have e\e!* seen an inscription cut on stone in cajji- 
tal letters, wliere the v’s or w’s did not descend below the base of the other 
Ciipitals, )ou will have experienced an illusion of this soi't. In ver\ larj;e sizes 
of type it is necessary to make the o*s descend below other letters as mucli 
as a sixteenth of an inch, to produce the effect of an even line. Round lowei’- 
case letters must extend abo\x- square lower-case letters as well as below to 
appear to align. ' 
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anism. This improvement, I learn, has come to pass through 
a more sympathetic and subtle manipulation of the machine 
itself, and by modifications of rules by the eye of the work- 
man who operates it. And so, after all, it seems to be the eye 
and the hand that determine the excellence of the product 
of a machine, and it is only when a machine is as flexible as 
the hand that it is as good as the hand. In the final analysis 
we come back to the eye as the great factor in the success- 
ful operation of a punch-cutting machine. For Jaugeon was 
right. 

Nowadays all type is cast by machine. The difference, 
howe\'er, between early hand type-casting and modern me- 
chanical type-casting is not so great as one would supj)()se, 
and is nothing more than the substitution of the movement 
of a machine for manual dexterity. The modern type-cast- 
ing machine has the advantage of infinitely greater produc- 
tion; and as much more care is taken in examining the 
types prexluced and discarding those w ith imperfections, its 
product is more uniform and perfect than in earlier fonts 
cast by hand. 

The use of hand-moulds survived for a time for casting 
small and special sorts, kerned letters and sci ipt types. The 
modern type-casting machine is now, how e\ er, employed in 
the United States for everything. 

'I'he ingredients of modern printing types are, roughly 
speaking, lead, tin, antimony, and sometimes a little copper; 
these vary in proportion, according to the size of the type 
being cast. The end aimed at in type-metal is to obtain a 
material which shall be dense, ductile, and fusible at a low 
temperature. Lead is too soft to be used alone; antimony 
is therefore introduced to give it hardness; as are copper 
and tin to give toughness, the last having the property of 
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cementing metals which fuse at different temperatures. This 
amalgam of metal does not rust, has the advantage of 
shrinking less than any other alloy, and fills the mould and 
matrix very perfectly. 

As to the wearing qualities of type, small faces of type, 
with lines more delicate and closer together, wear less ^^ ell 
than large faces, and the counters in small faces, being 
shallow, fill more easily. Types also wear out because of 
careless handling, and by constant setting, distributing, 
correcting, and j^laning dow n ; and therefore much depends 
upon good workmen w ho handle their types carefully and, 
above all, keep them clean. Certain printing papers cause 
types to w^ear much more than others. Such are many of the 
interesting hand-made papers; especially rough-surfaced 
papers when printed dry. So it is not alone important that 
types should be made of proper ingredients and should 
be made well, but they should be carefully handled and 
thoughtfully employed.^ 

' For detiiilecl a('counts of tlie processes of ancient tyi)e-ciitting and type- 
Ciisting, see Reed’s //istory of Old Kriglish Letter Foundries^ IntiTwiiiictory 
Chapter, and Moxon’s Mechanick Fjcernttes. For modern type-cutting and 
type-casting, see De Vinne’s Plain Printing Tyfies, and Ix*gros and Cirant’s 
Tyfiografihical Printing- Surfaces, llie last is esj)ecially \aluable for its 
diagrams. 



CHAPTER II 

A FONT OF TYPE AND ITS CASE: THE TYPOGRAPHICAL 
POINT: POINT-SET AND LINING TYPES 

I '^YPE is defined as a right-angled, prism-shaped 
piece of metal, having for its face a letter or char- 
acter, usually in high relief, adapted for use in 
letter-press printing ; and type in the aggregate is described 
as an assemblage of the characters used for printing. In 
a single type the chief points to be described are the face, 
counter, stem, hair-line, serif, beard or neck, shoulder, body 
or shank, pin-mark, nick, feet, and groove. 




Counter 

Beard or 
Neck 


3 . Plan of its Face 


The accompanying diagram of a piece of type {fig. 2) 
shows its face, body, nick, groove, feet, and pin-mark; and 
the plan of the face {fig. 3) shows the stem, hair-line, serif, 
counter, beard, and shoulder. 

The body (or s/tank) of a piece of type is the metal be- 
tween the shoulder and the feet (described later), and the 
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term *^body” is also used to denote the size or thickness of 
types, leads, etc. The pin-mark is an indentation on the upper 
part of the body, made by the pin in casting. The nick is 
the groove across the lower part of the lx)dy of the type, 
and is a guide to the position in w hich it is to be set up.^ 
The feet are the projections on each side of the groove on 
which the type stands, the groove being the hollow left be- 
tween the feet u here formerly was the jet. 

The face of a type is the letter on its upper end which 
carries the ink to be impressed upon the paper; the counter 
is the cavity left by the surrounding lines of the face. The 
stem is the thick stroke or line of the letter ; the hair-line is 
the thin stroke of the letter. The serif is a short cross-line 
which occurs at the ends of the unconnected lines in the 
type-face." The heard, sometimes called tlie neck, is the slope 
between the outside edge of the face and the shoulder, the 
shoulder being tlie flat top of the body which supports the 
neck or face. 

A standard font or fount of letters consists of all the char- 

* In American, English, and (iernian types, the body carries tlie nick on the 
front, hut in French and Belgian type on the back. Besides showing the jjosi- 
tion for .setting, this aids both founder and jirinter in distinguishing the differ- 
ent face.s of the same type-body — by the number, kind, or situation of the 
nick on the bodies of the larious faces. An extra nick is sometimes cut on 
.snudl capitals — o, s, v, w, x, and / — to distinguish them from lower-case 
letters. Small capiUil i is so marked in old style faces to distinguish it from 
tlie arabic figure. 

* Tlic serif is an important featiii'e in type-design and usually varies by the 
style of its attachment to the body slmkes, according to the face of the type. 
In old style lower-case letters it is a sort of blunt sjnir; in many modem 
French and Italian tyjies it is a deliaitc hair-line; in modern “Scotch-face” 
it is curved or bracketerd on the inside whei-e it meets the main line. But the 
design of tyjies is not ab.solntely determined by the shape of the serif. Tlie 
stems of letters in the great tyjic-families, and ]}articularly the swellings 
and depressions in the forms of their lower-case letters, are also important 
to the design of a type-face and yet independent of the shajic of the serif. 
Serifs, taken by tliemselves, may resemble each other in quite different type* 
£ELces. 
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acterss usually needed in composition, and is made up of the 
following sorts: 

ROMAN 

Capitals: A, B, C, D, F, G, H, I, J, K, L, M, N, O, P, Q, 
R, S, T, U, V, W, X, Y, Z, &, A2, 

Small capitals:' a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, j, k, l, m, n, o, r, q, r, s, t, 
u, V, w, X, Y, z, &, At, a;. 

Loxver rase: a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, j, k, 1, m, n, o, p, q, r, s, t, u, 
V, w, X, y, z, ae, oe, IF, fi, fl, fli, 

Accented letters: a, a, f\, ii, e, e, c, c, i, i, i, i, 6, 6, 6, 6, u, h, 
Q, ii. 

Figures: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0. 

Marks of punctuation — ’[!()• 

Marks of reference: % t, t §, II, If, 

ITALIC 

Capitals : A, B, C, 1), E, F, 0, If, /, A', L, M, N, 0, 
P, q, R, S, T, U, F, JF, X, i; Z, b\ .E, (E. 

Lower case; a, h, r, d, e,f, g, h, i, J, k, I, »i, n,o,p, q, r, .v, 
t, u, V, w, .V, ij, z, w, ffi,jjl. 

Accented letters : r/, a, f/, r, r, r, i\ /, /, 6, o, o, o, ii, 

w. 

Figures : /, ;j', ^ -7, 7, c*?, ft 

Marks of punctuation : ~ ^ 

Spaces: en quadrat, and 3 to em, 4 to em, 5 to em, 6 to em, 
and hair spaces, used to separate words. 

‘ Tliere are seldom any italic small Ciipitals. 

’ A greater number of ligatured letters occur in (aslon’s fonts, viz,: (f7, long/ 
in its combinations roman and italic. Some 
other old faces or their reprtxluctions — z.c., the Ciaramond italic — show 
aSy isy us, fr, U, !p, !f, tt. 

* Note references, except in rare instances, arc the same for roman and italic. 
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Quadrats: em quadrats, and three sizes of large quadrats, 
viz., 2 em, 3 em, and 4 em, used chiefly to fill out lines. 
Miscellaneous: braces in different lengths, dashes, leaders, 
fractions, mathematical signs,‘ degree marks, commercial 
signs (such as $, @, and so forth. 

Occasional Characters: liturgical signs, I^, and (for 
the sign of blessing), characters denoting contractions (such 
as q, 6, cT, li, p), unusual fractions, etc. 

The characters which make up a complete font of type 
fall into six classes, which Mr. De Vinne tabulates as : 
“(l) Full-bodied letters, like Q and j, that occupy the entire 
body of the type; (2) Ascending letters, like A, b, d, h, that 
occupy the upper three-fourths of the body; (3) Descend- 
ing letters, like p, y, g, q, that occupy the low er three- 
fourths of the body; (4) Short letters like a, o, that occupy 
almit one-half of the body in the middle part ; (5) Small 
capitals, that are sometimes in height more than one-half of 
the body, but not as high as the ascending letters; (6) Ir- 
regular characters, like the *, that have no arbitrary height, 
l)ut do ha\ e a definite position.” In a type of “modern” face, 
the figures all belong to the second class, but in “old style”" 
fonts they are variously short, ascending, and descending. 

* As far as is known, the mathematical sij^s -f and - were first used by Wid- 

mann in a book published at I^'ipsic in 1489, though he dws not sj)eak of them 
as if they wei-e a novelt) . Robert Recordc first employed them in an Eng- 
lish book. In T/ie JVhetstone of Witte (l557) Recorde employed as the sign 
of equality (chosen because “noe two thynges can be moar equaJle” than two 
parallel straight lines) , though this sign had long before apj)mi‘ecl in mediae- 
val manuscripts to represent the word esl. William Oughtred showed the x 
or sign of multiplication in his Clavia Mathematical issued in 1631 . See Franz 
Steffens’ s Latine. 1 25 Fac-mniiles en fihototy file acorn jiagnh de 

tramcriptions et d' cxfilicatiom, avrcun expose systeniatique de VhUtoire de 
Pecriture latine and Paris, 1910. F.dited by Rerni Coulon and translated 
intoFrench fmm the seco/zf/ (German edition of Lateinische Faleoirrapfne^ p. xl. 

* To understand the terms “old style,” “ mcxleni face,” and “modelled ** 
letter, it must be remembered that the earliest roman and italic types were 
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A ‘‘sort,” understood in connection with printing, is one 
of the pieces in a font of type considered in reference to 
supply or lack. To be “out of sorts ” is to lack some of the 
necessary types in a case. To “order sorts ” is to order more 
of the kind in which the font is deficient. The term “out 
of sorts,” therefore, means destitute or without equipment. 

The word “ ampersand ” is a corruption of “ Sc per se= 
and,” meaning the character &. by itself.^ In some italic 
ampersands the letters e and t are easily distinguished, as 
in the examples shown, (3^, 0, £ff, 

The Arabic numerals have an interesting history. The 
best forms to employ are mentioned on a later page. Arabic 
figures are not cast in italic except in very modern fonts. 

Types have much better appearance when composed in 
certain languages than in others. Latin is an ideal tongue for 
type composition, no other language having anything like 
the same dignity and monumental appearance when well 
composed in fine type — probably one reason why Latin 
quotations have so long survived in specimen books. This is 
due to the many u’s, m’s, and n’s, the lack of y’s, and the 
paucity of other descending letters. A page composed in 
Latin and a page composed in English, placed so that the 
lines of type are perpendicular to the eye, will at once show 
the difference in effect between them. 

It was an early custom to display black-letter types in 


of much more uniform line throup^hout than now. In time they began to show 
increasing differentiations of weight between the stem and connecting lines. 
'Fhe earlier form of letter, with slighter differences in contrasting weight of 
stroke, we now c^ll “old style;’* the much later form, exhibiting greater 
contrasts of thick and thin lines, constitutes a “ modem face ” letter. And 
the greater the variation of weight of line in the design of a letter, tlie more 
it may be called “ modelled.” 

' The /ler se was used with A, O, and I, to indicate that the letter, standing 
by itself, made a word. 'Fliis led to the tenn a/ier se, to denote what we should 
call now, A No. 1. For instance, “London, thowearteof townes A per se.” 
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the words of the Pater Noster or sometimes (as in Ratdolt’s 
fifteenth century specimen sheet) of the Arc Maria. Classi- 
cal quotations were used to show oft' roman type. No doubt 
the familiar opening of Cicero’s oration, ^^Quoitsque tandem 
abutere, Cati/ina," has had (since Caslon’s time’) consid- 
erable influence on the shape of the capital letter Q ; for 
this sentence became so consecrated to type-specimens that 
most eighteenth century type-founders felt it necessary to 
employ it, and in order to outdo each other, they elongated 
the tails of their Q’s more and ntore. I do not say that Q’s 
have long tails because Cicero delivered an oration against 
Catiline ; but that the tails of some Q’s u ould not be as long 
as they are if the oration had begun w ith some other w ord ! 
Ultimately the tail became so long that many capital Q’s 
w ith their companion u \xere cut as logotypes, i.e., Qti, 

In casting a font of type, the proportion of its letters varies 
according to the language for w Inch the type is to be used. 
Latin and French recpiire more of the c, i, 1, m, p, c|, s, and v 
than English. This variation of j)roportion applies to almost 
all modern languages in difi'erent degrees. It is easy to see 
that in English many more letters of one sort are needed 
than of another. Indeed, the arrangement of type-cases is a 
hint as to the proportion used.'rhis leads us to thec-onsidera- 
tion of the jwinter’s case, w hich has some points of interest. 

A case is a wooden tray divided into various compart- 
ments or “boxes” of difi'erent areas but of a uniform depth 
of about an inch, and a jwinter’s font of type ordinarily re- 
quires two of these trays, one placed above the other on 
frames or sloping desks. The higher tray is called the upper 
case'; the lower tray is called the lower case; and it is from 
these trays and their position that the characters are de- 
scribed as upper-case and low'er-case letters, a term W'hich 

‘ Caslon appears to lia\ e been the first letter-founder to em])loy tliis quotation. 
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is merely descriptive of the relation of the cases to each other 
and to the compositor {Jig. 4). 

The ordinary upper case has 98 ecjual-sized lx)xes and 
contains capital letters in order from A to Z, except for the 
omission of J and U, which follow the Z. The remaining 
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4 . A Pair of Printer's Cases 


boxes on the right hand are occupied by commercial signs, 
dashes, braces, diphthongs, the ampersand, and the lower- 
case fH. The left-hand side of the upper case contains small 
capitals, arranged like the capitals on the right-hand side, 
and the other boxes are filled u ith fractions (sometimes 
replaced by accented letters), reference marks, such as the 
asterisk, dagger, section mark, etc., diphthongs for small 
capitals and lower case, the small capital ampersand, 
brackets, and parentheses. 
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The lower case, which has 54 boxes or compartments, 
is laid (for that is the term used in speaking of placing type 
in a case) on the principle of placing the letters most needed 
nearest the hand of the compositor. Of these, e comes first, 
having the largest compartment allotted to it of any char- 
acter ; and the next commonest letters are: c, d, i, s, m, n, h, 
o, u, t, a, and r, together with 3 em spaces and quadrats. 
The third class of letters, of which about half as many are 
required, comprise the remaining letters of the alphabet 
(except j, k, q, x, and z), to which add the comma and em 
and en quadrats. 

Lower-case j, k, q, x, and z, the ligatured letters, figures, 
and the rest of the marks of punctuation, and 4 em, 5 em, 
6 em, and hair spaces, occupy small boxes along the edge of 
the case. They are, in a sense, suburban letters, and live in 
a small way in outlying districts ; whereas the more popular 
letters live in the middle of the town ; like a city in which 
— unlike most cities — the busiest inhabitants live in the 
best and largest houses!’ 

In early times the capital letters U and J did not exist, V 
being used for U, and I for J. From the eleventh to the six- 
teenth century the letter I represented both the \ owel sound 
of I and the consonant sound of J.* Its likelihood of being 

* 'riie aiscs described are intended for book work. For job work — tliut is, 
for circulars, advertisements, etc.-- a diftcrent case is required. Tins “jol) 
case” is a single c.ase somewhat varied in its arrangement from that used 
for book composition. 

’ llie lower-case i andj were first differentiated in Spain, where (when print- 
ing was introduced) j was used for the consonant and i for the vowel. At first 
tlie capifcil I stood for both I and J, as it now does in Cierman type, and 
should> all black-letter — although some very strange J’s have been made 
by modem type-founders to sup])ly a black-letter variant. ITe capiml J 
appeaml in Spanish betore 1600. T>o\iis Klze\ii, who worked at Leyden be- 
tween 1595 and 1616, is supposed to be the first printer who made the dis- 
tinction of u and v, i and j, lower case. 

The capital letters U and V bc^on to be differentiated by printers in 
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confounded with one of the strokes of some letter near it led 
to various efforts in writing to keep the two sounds distinct 
by a differentiation in the character, and from this effort came 
the curve of the j, though the dot of the i survived in the 
lower-case letter when the tail was elongated. 

When these two new capital letters were first rendered 
in type, it is obvious that printers had become accus- 
tomed to an upper case arranged without them. To intro- 
duce them in their proper places, ?>., the J after I and the 
U after T, proved an inconvenience to the printer who had 
been trained to cases in which there were no such letters. 
At any given moment, it would have caused too much 
trouble and confusion in a printing-house to make this re- 
form, and by this vis inertiae the J and U still follow the Z in 
the upper cases, as they always have, and probably always 
will. 

Eftbrts at improved arrangement of cases have been 
many. Lord Stanhoj)e invented a case which varied from 
that described, by discarding some of the double letters, 
which he considered logotypes, and by introducing some 
new combinations. He also modified the height of the front 
partition of each box, in order to facilitate the compositor’s 
work. But while his invention may ha\’e induced improve- 
ments in the arrangement of cases, it was considered rather 


Italy as early a.s 1524. In England, although various attempts were made in 
the sixteenth century to introduce u and j, their use was by no means g^eral 
until 1630. At first V continued its double function as a capital, but subscs 
quently U was adoptc*d, — derived from an uncial form of V dating from the 
diird or fourtli century. This kind of capital U was employed up to the end 
of the seventeenth century, when it gave way to the present form. The mod- 
em English use of U u for the vowel and V v for the cx)nsonant dates from 
about 1700; but their interchangeable use suiwived until well into the nine- 
teenth century. Words beginning with U arc still entered under V in the 
catalogue of the British Museum. In Chambers’ Encyclofiedia of 1786, words 
beginning with U and W are placed under V. 
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too radical/ Lefevre, author of the classical Guide du Com- 
positeur, who was *‘prote” (or foreman) to Didot, also ar- 
ranged a case which, by an elaborate series of calculations, 
he shows would save twenty-three days’ time in a period of 
three hundred working days/ In some of his projjosals he 
foreshadowed the present idea of simplification of effort and 
movement as an important factor in economical j)roduction/ 
There must be a variation in cases used for foreign 
languages. In general, European languages employing the 
Roman letter haA e cases differing slightl}’ from one another, 
while cases for Greek and languages emj)loying non-Roman 
characters have a great divergence. Greek cases vary in dif- 
ferent establishments ; and a model of a Greek case, with 
the simplifications proposed by Lefevre, may be consulted 
with profit.* 

The names given to the various sizes of types in current use 
in England in the seventeenth century were as follows: 
French canon, two-line English, double pica, great primer, 
English, pica, long primer, brevier, nonpareil, and pearl; 
and small pica was also occasionally used. Half a century 
later, two-line letters of double pica, great primer, and pica 
were added ; and paragon, small j)ica, lx)urgeois, and minion 
were to be found in most printing-houses. Pica, ecpiivalent 

‘For illustrations of Lord Stinhope’s proposed cases, logotypes, etc., see 
Savage’s Dictionary of the Art of Printings London, 1841 , p. 102. 

* Lefi&vre’s Guide Pratique du Comfiositeur^ Paris, IBS:"), p. 5v5(i, and facing 
plate. 

* Of late years much has been said in regard to “scientific management,” 
and much unused or wasted enei’gy has been lib(‘r*ated or saved l^y it. But tlie 
effects of scientific management, pushed to an extreme, on the trades in which 
elements of fine art or personal taste are factors, would often lead to artistic 
inefficiency. 

* Lef&vre, p. 242 ; for plans of cases for various languages, see plates in the 
same work. 
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to 12-point, w as the standard English and American body 
and common unit of measurement for types, leads, etc., 
until the adoption of the point system. 

The irregular bodies like small pica and bourgeois origi- 
nated through the widespread use of Dutch fonts by Eng- 
lish printers. This predilection for Dutch material forced 
English founders to supply types cast to the Dutch stand- 
ard. Some of the Dutch body -sizes were almost the same 
as English regular sizes, and Avere consequently called by 
the usual English name, w hich would thus come to stand 
for two or more slightly different bodies. But when a new 
font was imported, or cut by an unskilful English work- 
man, which would not fit any regular English body, it was 
cast on an irregular body and given a new name.* 

The names of the old type-bodies varied in different 
countries. Although they are practically abandoned to-day, 
it is useful to know what their original names were — a 
part of the literarv history of type which explains many 
allusions in early books on printing that would be other- 
wise unintelligible. At first the name was descriptive of 
both body and face. Later it w as applied to the body only. 
For instance; English was the name used to describe one 
size and all faces of hhick-letter type ; and thus some speci- 
men lx)oks display black-letter of 14-point size under the 
heading “English English.” Indeed, until about the end of 
the eighteenth century an “English” face was understood 
to be black-letter. The old names of the chief English, 

^ “ 'I'o confess tlic tiTith,” says Howe Mores, the iri*egular bodies owe their 
origin to the imskilfiilness of workmen, who when tliey had cut a fount 
which happened to vary from the intended standaixl gave it tlie name of a 
beauty^ and j)almed it uj)on the ])rinters as a pin*jjosed novelty — such are 
Paragon^ Konjiarnly Pearly Minion^ Robyn and DiamondP Dissertation 
ufion English Ty/iogra/ihical Founders and Foundcries^ London, 1788, 

p. 20. 
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French, German, Dutch, Italian, and Spanish types with 
their approximate equivalent in jx)ints are shown in the 
accompanying lists.^ 

That the sizes of ancient type4x)dies were arbitrary was 
deplored by writers as early as Moxon. In \\\s, Mechanick 
Exercises he gives tables showing the number of squares 
of a certain body which should make up an English foot. 
For instance, 184 squares or ems of a pearl body, or 17^ 
of the great-canon body, were comprised in one English 
foot. The relation, however, of these types to one another 
was extremely irregular. Dominique Fertel, of St. Omer, 
in his Science Pratique de V Imprimeru\ written in 1723, 
alludes to the lack of precision and uniformity in sizes of 
type current in his time. It was to remedy this that Pierre 
Simon Fournier’^ formulated his “point system” in the 
tractate issued at Paris in 1737, entitled Tables des Pw- 
portions qiHil faut observer entre les caracferes; describing and 
developing it further in the preface to his Modelesdes Car- 
acteres de Vlmprimerie of 1742 ; and finally giving an elab- 
orate description of his perfected scheme of the “typo- 
graphic point” in his Manuel Typographique of 1764. 1 do 
not know^ how the scheme of proportion of type-bodies pro- 
posed in the original formulation of 1737 compares with 
that proposed in 1742, but the latter is neither as complete 
nor as practical as is the plan finally developed in 1764. In 
the Fournier took for his unit of measurement a line 

* For names of types in French, English, German, Spanish, Dutch, Italian, 
and Magyar, see lists in Vocabulaire Technique de I'Editeur en Se/it Langues, 
Berne, 1913, p. 303. 'I1ie derivations of these names are of considerable in- 
terest, and are treated at length in Reed’s Old English Letter Foundries^ 
pp. 35-40; also in De Vinne’s Plain Printing 'Pyfies, pp. 62-68. 

Cx)mmonly called Founder le jeune. He sometimes styled himself S. P. 
Fournier, as in the Table des Frotiortions reproduced on a later j)age. 
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of six points, and a 10-point type would therefore be meas- 
ured as one line and four points — a plan somewhat cum- 
brous and inconvenient (Jig. 5). But in the Manuel of 1764 
he did away with the line and took the point as his unit — 
a much simpler plan, and one which by its practicality com- 
mended itself to printers then, as it has done ever since. His 
description of the first successful endeavour to place the 
measurements of types on a rational basis is quoted on a 
later page. 

Before Fournier began experiments with the typographic 
point, there had been already some regulation of the height of 
French types; and a standard measurement of type-bodies 
had been proposed as early as 1733. But the standard to 
which types were to conform w as set arbitrarily by some 
characters which happened to be found in one j)articiilar 
office, and the regulations which were issued at the time, 
not having any fixed principle of universal application, w ere 
useless. The idea w^as that one t}'pe should be etjual to the 
body of two other types, but w hat the form of those two 
other bodies w as to be was not decided. Of course, so ill- 
defined a plan ended in nothing. 

Fournier describes his invention as something “new and 
unknow n.” “I give it a place here,” he says in his Manuel^ 
“in order to explain the new proportions which I have 
applied to type bodies by the fixed measures w hich I call 
typographic points, . . . introducing in this department of 
typograjihy an orderliness w hich it has never before had. 
Through the invention of typographic points, I think I 
have been fortunate enough to succeed w ith an exactness 
and precision w^hich leave nothing to be desired. The typo- 

' Manuel 7'yfiofrrafihique, Utile aux Gem de Lettres, £jr a ceux qu\ exercent 
lea difftrentea fiartiea de V Art dr V Imfirimerie. Par Fournier le jcune. Paris, 
1764. Tome I, pp. 125 rt aeq. 




5 . Fournier's Table of Proportions of Bodies of Different Types 
From Modules des Caract^rea de rimprimerie. Paris ^ 1742 {reduced^ 
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graphic point is nothing but the division of the type body 
into equal and definite degrees which are called Points. By 
this means any one can know exactly the degree of differ- 
ence and the relation of type bodies to one another. One 
may combine them as numerals are combined; two and two 
make four; add two and you will have six; double this and 
you get twelve, etc. So a Nonpareille, which is six points, 
with another Nonpareille would make a Cic6ro, which is 
twelve points. Add still a Nonpareille and you would have 
eighteen points, or a Gros-Romain. Double this total, which 
would make thirty-six points, and you have the Trisme- 
giste, and so on with the others, as you will see by the table 
of proportions. . . . 

“To combine the bodies it is sufficient merely to know 
the number of typographical points in each. To do this, these 
points or given units should lie invariable, so that they will 
serve as standards in printing-offices, like the pied du roi, 
the inch, and the line in geometry. To this end I have fixed 
the exact size which the points should have, in a scale which 
is at the head of my Table of Proportions, and to insure 
invariable exactitude in casting types, I have devised an 
instrument which I have called a prototype. . . . 

“The invention of these joints is the first tribute which I 
rendered to typograjihy in 1 737. Obliged since then to start 
on a long, difficult and laborious career by engraving all the 
jHinohes necessary to the establishment of my foundry, I 
found no rule to guide me in fixing the body of the char- 
acters which I was obliged to make. I v\'as therefore forced 
to formulate my own principles, which I have done, and 
which I have rendered comprehensible by the following 
table {portions shown by jigs. 6 and 7). 

“ At the head of the table is a fixed and standard scale 
which I have divided into two inches, the inch into 12 lines, 
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the line into 6 of these typographic points, making 144 
points in all. The first little divisions are of two points, 
which is exactly the distance between the body of the Petit- 


TABLE G£N£RALE 

DE LA Proportion 
des diffirms Corps dc Caracthrcs- 


6CHELLE FIXE 

de 144 points Typograpkiques. 

nlnliiliiliih!l I ( ( I I I M i M I M t > I 


PARISIENNE 

Nompareille 

Mignone 

Petit -TEXTE 

Gaillarde . . . . 

Petit-romain. — 2 ParlGennes. 
PiiiLOsopHiE. = I Parif, i Nom- 
parelfle. 

CiciiRO, — 2 Nomp. = I Pari- 
fienne , i Mignonc. 

Saint-Aucustin. — 2 Mignone 5 . 
= 1 Nompareille, i Petit-texte. 




6. Fournier* s perfected Table of ProporUo7is for his Point System 
From Manuel '^TypographUpie . Parm^ 1764 


texte and the body of the Petit-romain, or from this last size 
to the body of the Cicero, etc. The number of points which 
I have assigned to each of the bodies must be measured by 
this scale. If these measures are carefully taken for each 
body and verified by the prototype, this will establish the 





From Manuel Tkffiografihique 
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general relation between all bodies of types, as will be shown 
by the following combinations. 

“This scale contains in its totality twelve bodies of 
CiceW After printing this same table, which I published 
in 1737, I perceived that the paper in drying had shrunk 
the proper dimensions of the scale a little, and in the present 
table I have forestalled this fault by adding what should be 
allowed for the shrinkage of the paper.” 

Fournier’s general table of proportions of the different 
bodies of characters is interesting. His idea of correcting 
the lack of system in casting types was exc’ellent, but in the 
exact plan which he was proposing it was risky to make 
merely a rough and ready allowance for shrinkage of the 
paper on which his table was printed, if he intended to ar- 
rive at any exact result. Books at that period were printed 
on wet paper, and its shrinkage was very variable. It is 
perfectly possible, therefore, that the elaborately Introduced 
scale, w ith its 144 points, varied by at least a point in dif- 
ferent copies of Fournier’s Manuel. His ])rototype was of 
metal, a large measure of 240 points, something like a com- 
posing-stick, and was intended to correct this fault ; but the 
protott^pe itself was probably subject to slight variations 
in manufacture, and was in no .sense an instrument of pre- 
cision. 

In the succeeding steps by which the present point sys- 
tem was arrived at, the next advance was made by Fran- 
(;ois Ambroise Didot, of the celebrated French family of 
tt pograj)hers. Realizing the w*eakness of Fournier’s basis 
of measurement, he adopted as his standard the authori- 
tative pied du mi, containing 12 French or 12.7892 Amer- 
ican inches. He preserved Fournier’s subdivisions, mak- 
ing 72 points to the French inch. Nor did he find it dif- 
ficult to adjust the smaller sizes of type to his new sys- 
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tem. With large bodies, Didot was less fortunate. Cicero, 
which was, like our 12-point or pica, the standard for de- 
termining sizes, he changed from twelve to eleven points, 
which proved rather disastrous in its M'orking out. The 
traditional names of types he threw over, substituting for 
them (with French lucidity) the number of points which the 
type-body covered, as we do to-day; and this was perhaps 
the valuable feature of Didot’s performance. At the loss of 
a certain historical and picturesque nomenclature, it placed 
type sizes upon a basis comprehensible to the meanest intelli- 
gence. The introduction of the Didot system of points was 
not made without confusion, however; for many printers, es- 
pecially in the French provinces, persisted in using the sys- 
tem of Fournier — a persistent^e continued until late in the 
last century. The Didot jwint is used in most of the foun- 
dries of Austria, Asia Minor, Belgium, Brazil, Denmark, 
Germany, Hungary, Rumania, Serbia, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Turkey. Fournier’s point is scarcely used nowadays, 
except in Belgium. 

At the time that the Didot system was introduced the 
French metric system had not been adoiued, and it is only 
fair to say that until a type system is formulated u hich is 
in full and regular accordance with the metric system, per- 
fection will not be attained. But the advance made has been 
very great and has infinitely simplified type-setting, the 
facility with which the numerical nomenclature indicates 
the sizes of types as compared with one another, being a 
by-product of a still greater mechanical advantage. 

In this country, George Bruce of New York formulated, 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, a plan based 
on the theory that bodies of types should increase by arith- 
metical progression — that small pica should be made as 
much larger than long primer as bourgeois was larger than 
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brevier. This system, which De Vinne calls ingenious and 
scientific, was not adopted except in Bruce’s own foundry. 

Further advances were made, in which western type- 
founders took the lead. Marder, Luse & Co. of the Chicago 
Type Foundry began to produce types on point bodies 
about 1878. Influenced by this, in 1886 the United States 
Type Founders’ Association named a committee to consider 
the point system. It was found that the pica body selected 
as a standard could be made to accord (irregularly) with 
the metric system, 83 picas being equal to 35 centimetres. 
The unit was gained by dividing the pica into 12 equal 
parts, each part being called a point. As in France, the old 
names were discarded, great primer becoming 18-point, 
pica becoming 12-point, long primer, 10-point. This was 
very much the system of Fournier and of Didot; the onl}'- 
diflerence being that the pica selected was of a slightly 
different body from their standard body. It is known as 
the American point system, and many American printers 
proudly suppose that it is called so from having been 
wholly invented here! 

The common measure for all bodies of type was de- 
cided by the Ty])e Founders’ Association Icj be 35 centi- 
metres or 83 picas in length. To gain a standard for de- 
termining the height of type it was proposed diat this same 
standard of 35 centimetres should be chosen, and 15 type- 
heights u ere to build uj) to the 35 centimetres. There is a 
slight difference here between the old standard of ^ of an 
inch and the new standard. The difference amounts to only 
about part of an inch, but this is sufficient to make it 
impossible to use tyjies of the old heights in combination 
w ith those of the new'. 

I'he Type Founders’ Association also considered the ad- 
visability of adopting the Didot point ; but this, w'hich had a 
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great advantage in permitting the interchange of types be- 
tween France and America, would have involved too much 
of a departure by American founders, and was thought im- 
practicable. 

It is not fair to expect from the adoption of the Ameri- 
can point system that all difficulties will be overcome. 
Trouble in types ma)^ still be caused by defective moulds, 
by the overheating of the metal, or by careless dressing ; and 
types of the same bodies from different foundries cannot 
alvxiys be used together with safety. There is still the great 
obstacle of a lack of uniformity in the height of the types 
themselves.' But in spite of all this, typographical practice 
has been enormously simplified by the “point” system. It 
was adopted in England in 1898, though it had been in use 
by her nearest continental neighbour for well o\er a hun- 
dred and fifty years ! 

The adjustment to units of the width or set of types, as 
well as their height-to-paper and their body, has also been 
considered. In 1883 Mr. Linn B. Benton took out a patent 
for types made to units both in body and width —called 
“self-spacing” type. In 1894 a western firm introduced this 
system of self-spacing types, every type in their entire out- 
put being placed on a body the width of which ivas equal 
to an even division of the standard “pica em.” Later the 
more logical unit of a point was adopted — hence the term 
point-set.” This was to result theoretical!}', as indeed it did 
practically, in each line ending evenly, and for the work- 
man trouble in spacing was avoided; but the shapes of letters 
and the space around them w'ere arbitrarily rearranged by 


‘ llie dimension of a type as to hciglit is measured from the fare to the foot, 
and is termed “heiglit-to-i)apcr.” 'nte standard height-to-paper is 0.918 
inch. Types exceeding or falling short of this measui-ement arc termed re- 
spectively “high-to-paper”and “ low-to-jiapcr ” 
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such a method. Types have definite shapes already deter- 
mined. The bodies on which they are cast cannot be wid- 
ened or narrowed merely to aid mechanical convenience, 
with successful typographical results. In comparing fonts 
cast according to the old system of irregular sets and those 
cast on the point-set system, we find that the older font had 
more than ninety different sets, while the latter has but from 
thirteen to twenty. Something suffers when ninety different 
adjustments are reduced to from thirteen to twenty, and the 
“something” that suffers is the effect of the type. 

Point-line — another so-called improvement — was intro- 
duced by the same western house in 1894; and has been 
so generally adopted by American and English foundries 
that it is now known as the Standard Lining System. There 
are mec^hanical advantages inherent in this scheme, but 
they are attained at the expense of the correct proportion 
of certain letters. The convenience of being able to align 
different sizes of type by the use of 1-point leads or their 
multiples is no doubt appreciated by the compositor ; but 
to make this possible, types below 18-point are arranged, 
so far as “line” is concerned, in but three groups: in the 
first are 5 and 6-point types; in the second, 7 to 10-point 
types; and in the third, 1 1 to 16-point. Taking the second 
group for illustration, the “descenders” of g, j, p, q, and y 
can be no longer in a 10-point than in a 7-point face ; and 
as they are none too long in 7-point they become much too 
short in 10-point This disregard for proportionate length of 
descenders of types of different sizes pervades the whole 
scheme ; and consequently no size of type (excepting pos- 
sibly 7-point and 1 1-point) which is cast on Standard Line 
can have descenders of adequate length ; while in some sizes 
they are so “chopped oflT” as to produce real deformity. It is 
fair to say, however, that a few series of roman and italic 
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types have been arranged on Standard Script Line, which 
permits descenders of proper length in all except small sizes. 

The shortened descender is objectionable from two points 
of view. In the first place, if the type in mass (especially in 
larger sizes, and when leaded) is not to present a squat and 
rolling appearance, the ascenders and descenders must be 
of adequate length to counteract this tendency. And in Eng- 
lish, especially, the slanting and vertical lines of descend- 
ers are particularly re(|uired to offset the preponderance of 
round, short letters. With the descenders shortened the 
page loses that texture or “woven” look which is an inte- 
gral part of elegance in typography. It is objectionable, sec- 
ondly, because the legibility of a letter has a direct connec- 
tion with its form; and to disregard this, for mechanical or 
any other reasons, makes type less “friendly to the eye.” 

One convenience of the lining system is that all faces 
of a given size, whatever their character, line with one an- 
other. This enables the compositor to give emphasis to a 
certain word in the body of a page by using heavy-faced 
type, without the necessity of “justification.” A good typog- 
rapher seldom, if ever, wishes lo give emphasis to a word 
in the middle of a sentence by setting it in heavy type; 
nevertheless there are cases, especially in catalogue work, 
where it is necessary to use some heavy-faced ty])e to pick 
out a title or some salient feature akin to it. But a so-called 
advantage which oflers facilities for wretched typography 
is that any italic will line with any roman — which has hith- 
erto been difficult and “would to God were inqjossible ! ” 

In these point-set and lining types (oft'ered to the printer 
on the ground of labour-saving and economic advantages) 
care about distortion of the shape of letters, ill-fit to bodies 
or mixture of faces, or the effect which all this results in, was 
cast to the w inds. Instead of being combated by larger foun- 
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dries, both point-set and lining schemes were at once fol- 
lowed for business reasons. But the lining system was not 
adopted without some objection from printers, which is now 
making itself distinctly felt, and type-founders are again 
offering fonts with long descenders — a movement that has 
extended to the makers of type-setting machines. 

Shortened descenders are nothing new. Italian printers 
used such deformed types in the fifteenth century, but they 
had no lasting vogue. The ELlzevirs used them in the seven- 
teenth century, — one reason why Elzevir books as reading 
editions now are failures, — but they did not survive. In the 
eighteenth century Caslon showed them as variants to his 
famous fonts, and Fournier possessed such types; but they 
went the way of all flesh. The shortened descender tried 
in our day is again going out of use ; for no type-founder 
or machine-maker can permanently “buck” the proper pro- 
portions of letters. 

A lining system which mutilates descenders, and self- 
spacing or point-set schemes which involve either lateral 
distortion of letters or too much space between them, may 
for the moment seem clever, convenient, lasting,and money- 
saving “improvements,” but they are mereh unintelligent, 
temporary, and inartistic expedients. The reason that such 
schemes met at first with instant success is attributable to 
that lack of standard on the printers’ part to u hich I have 
alluded before. Their ^vaning vogue has come from a little 
study and education. Men must show their faith by their 
works ; and it is of little use to admire early typography 
when one is willing for money-making reasons to destroy, or 
permit the destruction of, the elements which made it ad- 
mirable. But apart from all this, the fundamental trouble 
with these schemes is, that they make types hard to read. 



CHAPTER III 

THE LATIN ALPHABET AND ITS DEVELOPMENT UP TO 
THE INVENTION OF PRINTING 

I N the preceding chapter we considered how type was 
made, the sizes of types, and the systems which have 
been devised for their measurement. We must now 
learn something about the history and design of type itself. 

Whence are derived the shajjes of the characters in 
which you read the sentence before you ; and whence comes 
the type in which this sentence is printed? The type of this 
book is a font tnimitional between the “old style” types 
of the school of Caslon and the English equivalent of the 
pseudo-classic types made at the beginningof the nineteenth 
century under the influence of Didot of Paris, Bodoni of 
Parma, and Unger of Berlin. These pseudo-classic types 
were modifications of that old style tyj)e (as we should 
now call it) which was in use in England and throughout 
Europe in the middle of the eighteenth century. The English 
old style types of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
were chiefly derived from Dutch models of the middle of 
the seventeenth centur}^; and these seventeenth century 
types in turn were modelled on earlier roman^ types com- 
mon in Europe which were introduced into Italy at the time 
of the Renaissance. Any one familiar w ith the earliest print- 
ing will note that many of the early types were black-letter 
characters derived from manuscripts, and at first sight it is 
a little perplexing to know where Roman characters come 
from. But the Roman characters of the Italian Renaissance 
were a revival, along with the revival of antique learning, 
of the lettering in which antique learning had been pre- 

* In tills book the words Roman and Gothic, when describing handwriting, 
manuscript, style, form, etc., are capitalized. But when denominating print- 
ing types, they an* not. 
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served at the period of Charlemagne; and this antique 
lettering, preserved in the calligraphic revival of the ninth 
century, was in part a return to the early Roman characters 
which go back to a period coeval with the Christian era. 
Thus the type of this page is tied historically to the written 
characters of the Romans, 

In tracing the ancestry of any modern type-form, it is by 
no means sufficient to limit our research to the earliest types, 
for it cannot be too clearly understood that the first printed 
books (as has before been said) were nothing more than imi- 
tations of late manuscripts. “ The discovery of typographic 
printing did not all at once produce, it is to be understood, 
a radical change in the general aspect of the book. The first 
works which left the hands of the printers were astonish- 
ingly like the manuscripts of the same period, especially up 
to about 1475; so exactly indeed that at first sight one cannot 
always say, whether one has before him a piece of early 
printing, or a manuscript. . . . The letters of the printed text 
present the same characters as those which were written 
by the calligraphers. . . . The same abbreviations, the same 
ligatures, and the same punctuations are found as in the 
manuscript. The disposition of the printer’s text is the same 
as that of the manuscript text.”' 

So it is clear that W'e can have no knowledge of the types 
of to-day and their history without know'ing the history of 
tyjies back to the invention of printing, and that we can have 
no knowledge of the first types or their relative place in the 
scheme of things unless we know how earlier calligraphers 
formed the letters of their manuscript book -hands. Nor can 
we tell how the letter-forms themselves came to be unless 

' See Leo S. Olschki’s/wcwwflA/^r,? illustres imitantlea Manuscrits. Lefiaaaage 
du manuHcrit an Irvre Florence, 1914, p. 5. See also tlie illustra- 

tions of illuminated incunaljula. 
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we know the history of the alphabet, of the various forms 
of Latin writing, and its vicissitudes in different countries 
up to the invention of printing. 

Alphabetic writing had generally five successive stages. 
It began with ideograms, which were pictures, represent- 
ing to those who made them either : 

(1) objects; 

(2) thoughts.' 

Then came phonograms, which w^ere merely ideograms 
by which sounds had come to be signified instead of things, 
and of these there were three sorts : 

(3) signs w'hich stood for w'ords ; 

(4) signs W'hich stood for syllables; 

(5) alphabetic signs which stood for the elementary 
sounds which constitute the syllable. 

This last is what our alphabet is now'; its letters being 
“phonograms which by the process of long continued detri- 
tion hsve reached an extreme stage of simplicity both as 
regards form and value. If the history of any one of our 

* The Roman numerals are supposetl by some to be idec^i^nims — 1,11, III re]> 
resenting the fingers of the human hand, and V representing the liand ojjen, 
and signifying 5 . Again IV - 1 less finger than a Iiand, I'cjjresents 4. VI — 1 
moi*e finger than a hand, gives us 6. X was a ])ictuiv or ideogram of two 
hands = 10. In fact, we call these figures digits fingers. 

'Die zcxiiacjil and planetar}^ signs used ])y astronomers are also ideograms. 
"I^e symbol 5 is the caduceus of Meivury entwined by twoseq)ents; 9 is 
the mirror of Venus, with its handle; and (? is the shield and s])c**dr of Mars, 
'llie symbol % , which denotes Jupiter, resolves itself into an arm grasping 
a thunderbolt; while I? , which stands for Saturn, is a mower’s scythe. 
“ Among other ideograms which we cmj)loy may Ije enumerated tlie crown 
and tlic broad arrow, sundry trademarks and armorial bearings, together 
with several printer’s signs, such as 137“ ; ’ , and = .” Taylor’s The Alfiha- 
bet, liondon, 1883, Vol. I, pp. 7, 8. 

* Such symbols as JG, s, d, though alphabetic in their origin, are now used 
simply as convenient phonognxm.s, standing for the words “pounds,” “shil- 
lings,” and “ pence.” Ibid. Also such signs as $, lb, cwt. (c -- 100, wt. = 
weight), etc. 
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alphabetic symbols be traced backwards, it will be found 
to resolve itself ultimately into the conventionalized picture 
of some object.” ‘ 

The next question is, Where does our alphabet come 
from? We derive our Latin alphabet from the Greeks and 
the Greeks received theirs from the Phccnicians, but from 
whom the Phoenicians derived their alphabet we do not 
know. Sixty or seventy years ago it was supposed that it 
could be historically connected with the Egyptian hieratic 
writing, but this theory is either erroneous, or at the present 
moment out of fashion. 

The Greek aljihabet had a close relation to the Phoeni- 
cian, or (as perhaps it is more properly called) the Semitic 
alphabet. In the first place, the forms were in many cases 
very much alike. The word “alphabet,” which gives a 
clue to the connei^tion, is derived from alpha and beta, the 
names of the first and second letters of the Greek alphabet. 
“The names of the Semitic letters,” Sir Edward Maunde 
Thompson tells us, “are Semitic words, each describing the 
letter from its resemblance to some particular object, as, 
alcph, an ox, beth, a house. When the Greeks took over their 
Semitic letters, they also took over their Semitic names.’”* 
Both the names of the letters and their order in the two 
alphabets are the same. This alphabet was employed by 
the Phoenicians, by the Jews, and Iw the Moabites, and from 
early inscriptions, the primitive Phoenician alphabet, con- 
sisting of twenty-two letters, can be made up. 


' Taylor’s The Alfihabet, Vol. I, p, 8. 

*See Sir E. Maunde Thompson’s Introduction to Greek and Latin Palaeo- 
grafihy^ Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1912, p. 1: I’eferi’ed to henceforth as 
Thompson. It is not to Ije confused with the same author’s Handbook of 
Greek and Latin Palaeography, published by Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co. in their International Scientific Scries, first issued in 1893 and since 
republished. 
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The Greeks learned the art of writing in the ninth cen- 
tury B.C. — perhaps earlier. The primitive Greek alphabet 
was generally known as the Cadmean alphabet, and it had 
many varieties. The alphabets first in use were written from 
right to left; then the boiistrophedon method of writing came 
into vogue, in which the lines ran alternately from right to 
left and from left to right, like the furrows of a plough ; and 
finally writing all ran from left to right as it does to-day. 

The Latin alphabet had twenty letters of the Greek 
western alphabet and three letters in addition, G, Y, and Z. 
Our English alphabet has twenty-six letters, the additions 
being (as we know ) J, an alternate form of I ; U, which is 
a similar form of V ; and W, which is simply two ligatured 
V’s equivalent to a double U. 

Manuscripts in the Latin alphabet go back to the first cen- 
tury of our era, and the history of Latin writing is divided 
into five periods, each distinguished by its characteristic 
group of handwritings. These, according to Steffens’s' con- 
venient divisions, are as follows: 
i writing of the Roman jjeriod ; 

ii national handwritings; 

iii the Carolingian minuscule; 

iv the Gothic minuscule; 

V Humanistic writing and modern Gothic hands. 

Under each epoch there w'ere many subdivisions. For 
instance, the writing of the Roman period was of several 
kinds, namely : 

(a) a capital letter hand (further subdivided); 

(i) ancient Roman cursive handwriting; 

‘Steffens’s {Vvwz) , PaU-ografihte Latine.\2S Fac-»imilriien fi/Moty/iieacom- 
fiagneft de tranfscri/itions et d'ejcfilicatiojis^ avtc un ejr/iosf sysfematiquc de 
/’toro/rt? Treves and Paris, 1910. (Edited byRemiCou- 

lon and translated into French from the second German edition of Lateinische 
Faleografihie,) 
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(c) uncial letters ; 

(rf) later Roman cursive handwriting; 

(c) a half-uncial letter. 

These belonged to the Roman period of writing alone. It 
is not necessary to describe all these variations here, except 
to say that there were at a very early period different kinds 
of handwriting intended for special purposes; just as later 
certain types were employed to print special classes of books. 
For instance, in the writing of the Roman period we find 
there were two forms of capital letters, which are called 
the square capital (or capitalis quadrata, elegans, or scrip- 
turn monumenta/is),^ and the rustic capital, which is called 
capitalis rustica or scripture actuarial^ The former is a square, 
rigid, formal letter used for inscriptions and more stately 
kinds of manuscripts; the latter — the rustic — is some- 
what freer, though employed for fine manuscripts as well. 
The works of the great poets were written in these styles — 
for the edition de luxe of books by celebrated authors is a very 
ancient institution.^ What the difference is between these 
two forms is plain. Rustic letters were easier to make and 
could be written more rapidly than the formal, square hands, 
but both forms of capitals were intended for manuscripts 
of books. 

Now it is not to be supposed that letters, accounts, re- 
ceipts, and scribblings were written in these hands. The 
Romans had, as we have, a current running handwriting 
which they used for commercial and ordinary purposes, 
and which they called scriptura atrsiva, or littera cpistolariSy 
to distinguish it from the straighter book-hand, which was 

' Paleogra/thie iMtinf, pi. 12; or Tliompson, file. 82. 

' PaKografihif iMtine, pis. 10, 19; also Thompson, facs. 84, 85, 86. 

’ Tills difference appeared also in inscriptions in stone. See Votive Inscrip- 
tion on marble, in square and rustic capitals, reproduced in Steffens’s Palfo- 
grafihif Ijaline, pi. 7. 
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called scriptura erecta^ or libraria} This old Roman cursive, 
while it was cursive, v)as a cursive of capital letters^ and in 
course of time these letters began to show certain ligatures 
as well as inequalities in their height.^ In the history of 
any art or craft there is constant dev elopment ; and it was so 
in the history of writing. Letters were all the time evolving 
special characteristics. The capital book-hands, for instance, 
fell under the influence (especially in rustic forms) of cursive 
capital handwriting coexistent with them ; and inversely 
the cursive capital hands, as they progressed, became mod- 
ified by the influence of literary book-hands of capital letters 
familiar to the same scribes. So the next step in the writ- 
ing of capital hands showed itself in a development of what 
was called the uncial letter, which we shall hear a good 
deal about. 

The uncial was distinguished from the capital of the 
book-hands by the round character of certain letters; the 
chief cliaracteristic “test-letters” being A, D, E, H, and M.'^ 
In other words, the old informal, cursive caj)ital hand 
had broken into the square capital, formal hand, and pro- 
duced these uncial capitals, which, because they w ere much 
easier to write, follow ed cursive rather than square capitals 
in shape. This uncial hand began to show itself as early as 
the third century, but was in its heyday in the fifth and 
sixth centuries. By the eighth century it greatly degener- 
ated, although there was an attempt to revive it for certain 
ornamental purposes.* 

‘ Paleografihie l.atinr, pi. 9. 

’ Ibid., pi. 13; also Tables of Latin Cursive Mfihabets, in 'lliompson, pp. 
335-337. 

* Strange’s Alfihabcts, Ixindon, 1898, pi. 2. 

* See Paleografihie Ijitine, pis. 15 (showing both early and later uncials), 
17, 18; or Thomy)Son, facs. 87, 88. 
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The later or new Roman cursive hand which succeeded 
the older cursive, like it was characterized by flowing liga- 
tures between letters and by characters of unequal height; 
but these became much more frequent and striking. The 
style of the letters showed that their forms had changed 
through the effect of rapidity and freedom of execution. 
Ligatured letters became more common and more varied, 
and from this kind of writing the black-letter fi ultimately is 
derived. But a chief distinction was the marked difference 
between tall and short letters ; and from this hand, thus de- 
veloped, the first minuscule alphabet — the beginnings of 
a printer’s “lower-case” alphabet — is derived. The first 
square capitals were drawn as if they were between tivo par- 
allel lines. The more cursive capitals and uncial capitals 
showed some tendency to break through these lines, and 
a certain number of characters actually did so. The later 
Roman cursive appears as if arranged between ^owr parallel 
lines. The short letters are compressed between the tw'o 
middle lines, the bodies of other letters still coming between 
these two lines, but ascending and descending letters touch 
almost the first and fourth line of the four imaginary lines 
alluded to just as they do in type to-day.' 

Finally, there was also a half-uncial letter which differed 
from uncial writing in this way — that w hile uncial writing 
was composed of cajiitals with a fen' intrusions of minus- 
cule (or as a printer would say “lower-case”) letters, the 
half-uncial was generally based on minuscule (or “lower- 
case”) forms, n ith occasional intrusions of capital letters. 
This style of handwriting was revix ed as a part of that 
calligraphic reform in which the abbey of St. Martin at 
Tours played so important a part in the ninth century.* 

* Paleo^ra/ihie LatinCy pi. 22; lliompson, facs. 110, 111. 

* ThoniDsoiL facs. 98, 99, 100 ; or Paleo^ra/ihie Latine, pi. 20. 
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Here we have a fuller development yet of our present 
“lower-case” alphabet. 

It has been said that Latin writing was divided into 
five classes, viz : 

i writing of the Roman period; 

ii national handwritings; 

iii the Carolingian minuscule; 

iv the Gothic minuscule; 

V Humanistic writing and modern Gothic hands. 

We have so far touched solely on the handwriting of the 
Roman period and the five classes into which that Avas sub- 
divided ; i.e. (a) the capital letter-hand, (/>) the old Roman 
cursive handwriting, (c) the uncial letters, {(t) a later Roman 
cursive, and (e) a half-uncial letter. What is learned thus 
far? Merely from this we see whence we derive capital 
letters, whence we derive certain uncial forms of capital 
letters with which we are familiar in black-letter types, and 
whence we derive our lower-case alphabet. Furthermore, we 
learn that there u ere three forms of writing — a formal, less 
formal, and informal; and perhaps it may be said that in 
type, capitals answer to the formal square capital hands, 
lower-case letters to the less formal half-uncial letter, and 
italic to the informal later Roman cursive hands. The square 
capital, the old Roman cursive, the uncial, and especially the 
later Roman cursive and half-uncial hands, are the sources 
from which we derive our present type alphabet. 

From what has been said only of the Roman period, 
the importance of all the different epochs of the history of 
Latin writing, in their effect upon letter-forms, may be 
guessed. But we are not considering the history of all stages 
and variations of Latin writing except as they have to do 
more directly with printing types, explain the shapes u hich 
these have taken on, and the uses to whic:h they have been 
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put. We need, therefore, only touch on the remaining four 
great groups of manuscript hands : 

ii the national hands; 

iii the Carolingian minuscule; 

IV the Gothic minuscule; 

V Humanistic writing and modern Gothic hands; 

— hands which had either an enormous influence on the let- 
ters of our present alphabet, or else actually survive in types 
in dail}' use. 

During the existenceof the Roman Empire different west- 
ern countries continued to employ Roman cursive writing. 
But on its fall, while at first the liandwriting of the pro- 
fessional scribes preserved more or less the old traditional 
forms of uncial, half-uncial, etc., the cursive characters 
employed for literary scripts slowly took on, in various 
countries, changes analogous to those which the Latin 
tongue underwent in the Romance languages. In Italy there 
was an old Italian cursive, a Curiale, an old Italian man- 
uscript hand, and the better-known Beneventan writing. 
These were all Italian hands, but were all derived from later 
Roman cursive writing. They were also all minuscule 
hands. In France their equivalents took on a different de- 
velopment into what was called the Merovingian letter, a 
French national hand originally derived from Roman cur- 
sive characters but with marked, though slowly developed, 
French peculiarities. The Visigothic writing was nothing 
more than the Roman hand isolated and changed by the 
national genius of Spain into its characteristic Spanish 
form. What were called the Insular hands — z.c., Anglo- 
Saxon and Irish — had, too, whatever their origin, a charac- 
teristic development within themselves and formed a partic- 
ular style of writing entirely distinguishable from French, 
Italian, or Spanish. The student may see what these hands 
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were by consulting facsimiles of Visigothic, Merovingian, 
Franco- Lombardic, and Pre-Carolingian writing,^ “In the 
Visigothic hand,” says Thompson, — and the same is true 
of other national book-hands, — “there is the national char- 
acter inherent in the script, which, quite independently of 
any peculiar forms of letters, reveals the nationality of a 
handwriting as clearly as personal handwriting reveals the 
individual.” It will be seen later that this is true of the na- 
tional printing types which succeeded these national man- 
uscript-hands. Roughly speaking, all these forms of letter 
were what in type we call “lower-case,” though in them 
some capital forms were included. These national hands pro- 
foundly influenced the earliest type-forms in their respective 
countries ; as, for instance, in certain sorts of well-known 
black-letter types in use to-day, which are directly derived 
from English and French manuscripts. 

In all books on early \\Titing, Carolingian minuscules are 
mentioned: a term that is readily comprehensible if it be 
remembered that “minuscule” may be taken for our pur- 
poses as meaning merely a lower-case letter, and that “Caro- 
lingian” indicates the epoch of Charles the Great, otherwise 
Charlemagne. This ruler, in the revival of learning that 
marked his reign, not alone collected manuscripts preserv- 
ing works of antiquity, but in copying them desired that 
the form of letter adhered to as a model by scribes should 
be the most beautiful that could be found. This was effected 
by a partial return to the letter-forms of Roman manu- 
scripts.^ As has been happily said of the revival of classical 
forms in ornament of Louis XVFs time: “We can see its 

‘ 'Hiompson, facs. 115-131. 

*It should be said, however, that the revival of classical literature under 
Cliarlemagne was preceded by classical studies in Ireland, where the priest- 
hood showed an instinct for the preservation of classical literature. Tlieir 
spread as missionaries all over Europe played a large part in the preserva- 
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inspiration taken from the classic which it wished to re- 
produce, together with its fortunate inability to do so, and 
its consequently successful creation of something entirely 
original but yet filled with classic spirit.” 

“The reign of Charlemagne,” says Thompson, “is an 
epoch in the history of hand-writings of Western Europe. 
With the revival of learning naturally came a reform of the 
writing in which the works of literature were to be made 
known. A decree of the year 789 called for the revision of 
church-books; and this work naturally brought with it a 
great activity in the writing schools of the chief monastic 
centres of France. And in none was there greater activity 
than at Tours, where, under the rule of Alcuin of York, 
who was abbot of St. Martin’s from 796 to 804, was spe- 
cially developed the exact hand which has received the 
name of the Carolingian Minuscule. . . . The general prac- 
tice followed in the production of fine mss. in this school, 
and no doubt in other contemporary schools also, which set 
the fashion for the future, w as to employ majuscule letters, 
either capitals or uncials, for titles and other ornamental 
parts of the volume ; for the general text, minuscule script ; 
but for special passages which it was desired to bring into 
prominence, such as tables of chapters, prefaces, and intro- 
ductory sentences or paragraphs of sections of the work, 
a handsome style of writing was reserved which was 
adapted from the old half-uncial script of the fifth and sixth 
centuries.” ‘ This last served the purpose of what a printer 
would to-day call “display type.”^ 

“The immense services rendered by the Carolingians to 
the Latin classics consist, therefore,” says Hall, “not in their 

tion of ancient manuscripts. The monasteries of Bobbio, near Pavia, and St. 
Gall, near Lake Constance, were both founded by Irish priests. Manuscripts 
executed at these monasteries are important in the history of paleography. 
' Thompson, p. 367. * Paleografihie Latine^ pi. 47. 
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attempts at recension which could never be systematic, 
but in the accuracy with which they copied the good man- 
uscripts which w'ere still accessible, and in the legibility 
of the script in which they copied them. The last service 
is equally important with the first. At Tours, Fleury, Micy, 
and elsewhere in France, there was evolved from the ugly 
Merovingian script, with its numberless ligatures and con- 
tractions, and from other sources, the handwriting known 
as the ‘Caroline minuscule.’ This clear and beautiful alpha- 
bet, in which every letter is distinctly formed, spread rap- 
idly over the whole of Europe, and is the parent of the mod- 
ern script and print which is still used by the majority of 
the Western nations. The difficulty of the earlier hands 
such as the uncial and half-uncial had often been severely 
felt ... If a difficult handwriting such as the Irish had been 
widely adopted in early times the havoc UTought in Latin 
texts by slovenly monkish scribes during the later period 
would have been much greater. Even the painstaking schol- 
ars of the Renaissance were completely at a loss when they 
were confrcinted v\'ith the Irish hand or the Lombardic (e.g. 
in Tacitus). The soundest texts — with the exception of 
the few fragments of greater anticjuity that are jweserved — 
are those which are attested by manuscripts of the ninth 
and tenth centuries. The succeeding centuries witness only 
an increase in corruption.”' 

The “Carolingian Reform” is im|x>rtant to us because 
the letter then adopted furnished a model for the types 
which we use in printing; for this Carolingian minuscule 
spread throughout France, had a profound influence inltaly, 
Spain, and England, became the dominant handwriting of 
western Europe, and superseded all these national hand- 
writings except that of Ireland. It was introduced into Eng- 

' F. W. Hall’s Com/wnion to Classical Oxford, 1913, pp. 89, 90. 
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land in the tenth century, but at first, apparently, only for 
Latin texts.* It was generally adopted in England after the 
Norman Conquest, and became common in Spain in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. Its characteristic was also — 
for Tours — to banish cursive forms, to make letters inde- 
pendent of each other, to avoid ligatures (or if ligatured, the 
ligature made slight changes in form), and to spread the 
letters. It is obvious that these tendencies adapted themselves 
to movable types when the time came to make them.* 

But the time had not yet come. “Even with this wide- 
spread use of the reformed hand, uniformity of character 
could not be ensured. National idiosyncrasies show them- 
selves as manifestly in the different scripts of different people 
as they do in their mental and moral qualities ; and although 
the Carolingian minuscule hand formed the basis of all mod- 
ern writing of Western Europe, which thus started with 
more chance of uniformity than the old national hands . . . 
yet the national character of each country soon stamped itself 
upon the adopted script. Thus in the later Middle Ages we 
have again a second series of national hands developed from 
the Carolingian minuscule and clearly distinguishable from 
each other.”* 

This second national de\ elopment began in the twelfth 
century. “It is the period of large volumes, vidth writing on a 
large scale, and adorned u'ith initials and borders of bold de- 
sign. With the increasing diffusion of literature, mss. rapidly 
multiplied, and now the book -hands of the several countries 
of W estern Europe, all now derived, as we have seen, from 

‘ Differentiations were made between the kind of books for which these va- 
rioiis hands were used. Analogously, in the beginnings of typography certain 
types were used for one kind of book and others for another — not merely 
as a matter of taste but as a matter of tradition, 

* Paleografihie Latine, pis. 47, 51, 52, 60, and Thompson, facs. 132, 133. 

* Thompson, p. 403. 
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the Carolingian minuscule, exhibit their individual charac- 
teristics ; each one developing its own national style and, in 
course of time, diverging more and more from the rest The 
MSS. of the northern countries of Western Europe are now 
to be distinguished from those of the south; the book-hands 
of England, France, and the Low Countries being modelled 
on one pattern, and, especially at first, bearing a family re- 
semblance to each other; and those of Italy, Southern France, 
and the Peninsula being of a type which was the creation of 
the Italian scribes. The German script, which belongs to the 
northern group, rather holds a place by itself, being gener- 
ally of less graceful character than the others.”* 

The Gothic minuscule of the Middle Ages was nothing 
more than an angular form of lower-case black-letter, the 
intermediate result of this second national development. It 
is distinguished by its pointed shape, by letters which are 
taller than they are wide, and by their closeness to each 
other. “This form of writing,” says Steffens, in a passage 
which is full of interest, “developed little by little, and in- 
sensibly, at the precise period at which, in architecture, the 
round arch gave place to the ogee.” He adds that “just as 
Gothic architecture had in each country certain special 
characteristics, so did Gothic writing receive everywhere 
a national impress. In the fifteenth century the humanists 
returned to the Carolingian writing, and it was they who 
gave to pointed writing (as they did to the Ogival style of 
architecture) the name of Gothic ; that is to saj^ barba- 
rous.”^ In these various forms of writing are the precursors 
of black-letter types u hich we shall meet later on.’ It cannot 

' llionipson, p. 436. 

* This suji^jorts wluit has been already suggested — that typography and cal- 
ligraphy are closely related to the decorative and architectural feeling of 
their time. 

* Paleografihie Latine, pis. 101, 104, 106, 109 (Cicero), 111. 
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be made too clear that there was no gap between the earliest 
types and theGothic minuscule characters of manuscripts of 
the time immediately preceding them; and that the reason 
the earliest German printing types were what they were, was 
because German manuscripts were what they were, and that 
the same thing is true of the early types of other countries.’ 

Finally, we come to Humanistic writing and modern 
Gothic hands ; for from the fourteenth century there were 
in western Europe these two schools of writing. The Hu- 
manistic writing was round, and was a revival of the old 
Carolingian minuscule hand as then understood. The Gothic 
or black-letter hand was pointed and was a survival of the 
Gothic minuscule of the Middle Ages. 

The Humanistic hand was a logical result of the revival 
of learning at the Renaissance. In their demand for the works 
of antiquity the Humanists began to revive the Carolingian 
minuscule in which these works had earlier been copied, and 
their versions of it furnished the basis of our roman type 
to-day.® It was a clear, readable hand, which grew more and 

* To trace more fully the stages by which the mediaeval minuscule book- 
iTtand, derived from the Carolingian minuscule, evolved into a black-letter 
hand, tlie student is advised to consult lliompson’s Greek and Latin Palaeo- 
graphy, facs. 157-201, noting specially facsimiles 186, 187, 188, 191, 192, 
193, 194, 199, for their resemblance to early black-letter pnnting types. 

* There were two revivals : first, that of Chai-lemagne in the ninth century; 
second, that of tlie Italian Humanists at the Renaissance, “whicii periotl,** 
Sciys Hall, “may conveniently be Uiken to extend from the age of Petrarch and 
Boccaccio to the sack of Home by the tixx)j)s of Charles V in 1527. It is not 
to be supposed tliat the classiail literatures would ha\ e perished but for that 
revival. Both, however, were at a critical period of their history. Latin might 
have suffered irreparable losses from the continuance of mediae\'al neglect, 
while Greek literature, which, as far as can be seen, was but little affected 
by the fall of Constantinople in 1453, might have been gravely impaired by 
that disaster, had not the study of Greek been transplanted from Byzantium 
to Italy at least a century before the final victoiy of the Turks.’* (Hall’s Com- 
panion to Classical Texts, p. 97.) For an interesting account of tlie vicissi- 
tudes of Latin and Greek manuscripts from the Age of Charlemagne up to 
and during the Italian Renaissance, see Chapters IV and V. 
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more in favour, though for a long time used only for secu- 
lar literature; black -letter alone being considered proper for 
sacred literature. It had various names, being called in Ital- 
ian “Antiqua” (the name adopted by printers), although 
paleographers preferred to call it “handwriting of the Re- 
naissance” or the “ Humanistic hand.” Its roundness seemed 
to be an Italian tendency.’ In the first half of the fifteenth 
century, the earliest examples of this Italian hand are found; 
and by 1465,Sweynheym and Pannartz,at thefirstprinting- 
house set up in Italy, showed the influence of this Human- 
istic writing in their semi-gothic types, which they soon 
abandoned for a distinctly roman letter. In this they were 
followed by many other printers, and thus the roman types 
spread all over Europe. It must be remembered, how^ever, 
that in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark these roman types 
(like Italian handwriting) have been employed only in the 
course of the last century. In Germany to-day the roman 
letter is used only for certain classes of literature — that be- 
ing the only important country where a debased mediaeval 
book-hand, translated into type, still persists. 

Humanistic writing was, of course, subdivided into 
groups, as were all such schools of writing. There was a 
Humanistic writing for books which was at its best in the 
fifteenth century, but which, by the sixteenth century, 
printing type had driven out.” It is interesting to compare 
examples of the Carolingian minuscule with the Human- 
istic hand based upon it’ Then there was a Humanistic 
cursive — a flowing form of the straighter Humanistic 
Roman, inclined as in writing,^ and for which there seems 

‘ Even in Italian Gothic hands of the period a much greater roundness was 
preserved than in mostotlier national Gotliic texts (Thompson, fac. 194) . 

* Paleografihie Latine^ pi. 115. 

* Ibid. Compare pis. 60 and 115. ‘ Ibid., pi. 116. 
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to have been no model in the Carolingian minuscule. Spread- 
ing through Italy as a cursive letter, this later became the 
common handwriting of all countries which had adopted 
for books the Humanistic form of Roman letter. Aldus 
based his italic printing types on this Humanistic cursive 
letter, and all italic types are based on it. The handwriting 
which we employ to-day and the tasteless, typographical 
script equivalent thereto, is simply the cursive of our own 
time and countr)'. 

Nothing more need be considered, except so-called mod- 
ern Gothic writing. This modern Gothic writitig was a cur- 
sive form of black-letter. After the invention of printing, the 
old formal pointed Gothic book-hands were given up by 
scribes and transmuted into type-forms. Such books as were 
written, were in a cursive Gothic hand, which, like the na- 
tional book-hands, developed characteristic national traits. 
The French lettre botarde,^ perhaps the most characteristic 
of these Gothic cursi\’es, n as, however, soon rendered into 
type; and in England the same letter in coarser form and 
equivalents of the most popular current English hands were 
likewise adapted to typography. The close connection be- 
tween English Gothic vernacular book-hands “ and the ear- 
liest English types is obvious if we compare Thompson’s 
reproduction of the jjageof a Wycliffite Bible, written be- 
fore 1397,“ and the lethv de forme used by Caxton in his 
Boethius.' Thompson also shows a page of a manuscript 
Chaucer of about 1400,' vvhich in writing is ^'ery like the 
types Caxton used in his Ars Morlendi.^ An early fifteenth 

' Thom])son, far. 196. * Ibid., pp. 472 490. ’ Ibid., fac. 209. 

* DuflF (fj. (ionlon), Early F.7iglish Printing. A Series oj Facsimiles of all 
the 'ly/tfs used in England during the XVth Century, etc. London, 1896, 
pi. II. 

* 'Fhompson, fac. 210. 

‘ (lordon Duff, pi. VII, second type in lower fecsimile. 
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century manuscript of Occleve^ also suggests early Eng- 
lish typography. The Netherland printers’ uncouth fonts 
closely followed the equally uncouth writing of their locality 
and time. And as for Germany (as has been said), its pres- 
ent type is simply a survival of the early German cursive 
Gothic, in a debased form for in other European countries 
this cursive Gothic letter was, fortunately, superseded by 
Humanistic writing. “If Humanistic writing had not been 
adopted,” says Steffens, “to-day, according to all probability 
we should have a great number of different national writ- 
ings, difficult to read, just as in the early mediaeval days 
before the Carolingian minuscule had come to supplant the 
national hands.” ^ 

To recapitulate : there were in use among the Romans 
divers forms of w riting, which continued, with various de- 
velopments, until the fall of the Roman Empire. Then 
these forms develoj)ed still further in character, in different 
countries, according to the national genius. Some of these 
forms, through their fitness, survived ; others perished. The 
roman character that we employ to-day is the oft'spring 
of a form of letter partly revived from antique days by 
Charlemagne and partly the creation of its j^eriod. The 
splendid hand of this revival after a time again yielded to the 
play of national inffuences. A second time revived at the Re- 
naissance — a second time revived through this same devo- 
tion to classical learning — on the invention of printing, this 

^ niompson, fac. 212. 

* Paleo^rafihie Inline, pi. 121. 

* In addition to the hands employed for books, tliere were a certain number 
of Gothic hands employed for documents — such as the French Civilite, etc. 
(^Paleo^afihie Latine, pi. 119) — which were (K'casionally i*cndei*ed into 
fonts of printing type; but they were uncommon and held niiicli tlic s<ime 
position in reference to type then, that iiKKleni script types hold to other types 
now. 
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letter was transmuted into type and became the roman letter 
of our modern printing/ In ancient times, in the Middle 
Ages, and in the period immediately before the invention 
of printing, we can seem, too, to trace three forms of writing : 
the formal, to which in type our capital letter answers; the 
less formal, to which our lower-case type is equivalent ; and 
the epistolary or cursive, which is now rendered into type 
called “italic.” Broadly speaking, all types, like all hand- 
writings, fall into these classes. What we have now to know, 
therefore, is about these three great classes of types, at 
various periods, and in their different forms, down to our 
own day. 

' The reader sliould examine throughout Steffens’s Paleografihie Latine, in 
Uie Freiicli edition cited, and the less conveniently arranged, but more avail- 
able volume, Thompson’s Introduction to Greek and Latin Palaeografihy, On 
these two works most of this chapter is based. 



CHAPTER IV 

TYPE AND TYPE-FORMS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
IN GERMANY 

T he next Step in the study of type is to learn to 
recognize the various forms or “tribes” of type 
and the subtle differentiations between varieties of 
the same general form of type-face. These differences are 
very slight ; often to the casual observer no differences ap- 
pear. There is no way to learn to recognize them except by 
training the eye. There is no better way to train the eye than 
to familiarize it with the type-forms common to the fifteenth 
century in the countries where printing was then practised, 
and to follow this by an examination of the type-forms of 
these same countries from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century. By the time the end of the eighteenth century is 
arrived at, one will be fitted to consider intelligently the 
nineteenth and tw'entieth century types in use to-day. For 
unless we know the history of early type-forms, we cannot 
choose, nor have adequate reasons for choosing, the good 
types which should equip a modern composing-room. This 
is true, because much type to-day which seems desirable to 
the novice, to a trained eye is merely a corrupt version of 
older and better types ; and also because unless we know 
something of the historical and literary associations con- 
nected with certain type-forms, we shall not have a sense of 
the fitness of things in their use — that sense which prevents 
a man from printing the Marseillaise in German fraktur, or 
the Ode to a Grecian Urn in French black-letter. Then, too, 
we must learn to know where modern type-forms stand in 
reference to earlier type-forms, if we are not to give undue 
importance to various modern types; just as we must know 
where the earliest types stand in relation to the manuscripts 
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which preceded them.* It was Benjamin Franklin who said: 
“A Calf is a Big Beast, until you see a Cow !” 

This detailed historical study of type-forms is of such 
practical value, that I do not hesitate to inflict it upon the 
reader, although, before he has finished, he will no doubt 
wonder where he is “coming out and w'onder, too, if there 
be no shorter way of arriving at this knowledge. 

Less than thirty-five years — from 1454 to 1487 — cov- 
ered the spread of printing, as we now know the process, 
throughout Europe. The dates at which it was introduced 
into the various countries were as follows: not later than 
1454 in Germany; in 1465 in Italy; in 1468 in Switzerland; 
in 1470 in France; in 1473 in Holland — if we except the 
Speculum and “Costeriana,” which were executed before 
that time; in Belgium in 1473; Austria-Hungary, 1473; 
Spain, 1474; England, 1476; Denmark, 1482; Sweden, 
1483; and Portugal, 1487. 

The type-forms used in the fifteenth century fall into 
two classes: Gothic (a corrupt national following of the 
Carolingian minuscule),which was used earliest, and Roman 
(a fairly faithful return to the Carolingian minuscule), which 

* As ii study in “comparative tyiTogi-aphy,” it is useful to see how the same 
book was printed at different periods, and any student wlio will select an early 
and famous book, like the Inferno or Decameron^ in a first edition, and com- 
pare successive editions with it, will find that the different editions furnish 
almost a history of typography, "llie moi*e characteristically national the book, 
the better it is for puq)oses of comparison of styles in the national typography 
which it represents. But in comparing the printing of various countries, it is 
better for the student to choose a classic which belongs to the literature of 
t;hem all — like the texts of Horace, Virgil, or Cicero. In this way one may 
study tyi^ography both “perpendicularly” and “horizontally” — per])cn- 
dicularly, where we take a given book of an early date and trace its progress 
chronologically; and horizontally, where we look at its editions in various 
countries at the .same epoch. The special collections of the works of a particu- 
lar author, found in most large libraries, are veiy illuminating when used in 
this way. 
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came in later. By Gothic, the mediaeval text or black-letter 
is always meant} 

Fifteenth century Gothic type-forms may be roughly 
subdivided into Pointed, sometimes called lettre de forme; 
Round, sometimes called lettre de somme, and a vernacular 
Cursive black-letter, like the French lettre batarde. Although 
our examples are the English lettre de forme {fig- 8), and 
the French lettre de somme {fig. 9) and lettre botanic {fig. lO), 
they show the characteristics of these types sufficiently 
for our purpose. These three type-forms were the black- 
letter equivalents of the formal, less formal, and cursive 
manuscript-hands of the Roman period. Between the mem- 
bers of the Gothic type-families of the fifteenth century 
there is the same likeness that appears in the manuscripts 
of the period immediately before the invention of printing; 
and, too, much the same divergencies. 

Roman forms of type of this period may be divided into 
Transitional (from Gothic to Roman) and pure Roman, the 
precursor of the types we now commonly use. 

The first type employed in Germany was a gothic or black- 
letter character. The earliest dated piece of printing from 
German gothic type known is the Letters of Indulgence, 
issued at Mainz in 1454. This indulgence was granted by 
Pope Nicholas V to all Christians who, during three years 
preceding, had given money to help on the war against the 
Turks. The agents who sold manuscript copies, which were 
brought out in the early months of the same year (1454), 
apparently had heard, meanwhile, of printing, and recog- 
nized its utility for producing leaflets of this sort in quantity. 

' What is called “gothic ” by type-founders has no relation to any (iothic 
Style; and is purely an arbitrary name — unless it hints at the artistic abili- 
ties of its inventors. It is nothing but a diagram of a letter — all (jualities of 
design having been left out. 



Domine omnipotenis, Deuis pattum no0ttotum 
abra&am, et 3 lsaac et ilacob, et ffeminia eorum mati, 
quifed0tt coelumet tetcam cum omniornatu eotum; 
qut Ii0a$tt mate uerbo ptaecepti tui ; qui concluaiad 
atip00um, et 0t0na0ti earn tetttPtli et lauDaPiU no« 
mine tuo; quern omnia panent et ttemunt a Pultu 
pittuti0 tuae, quia importabilia eat mapiiicentia 
0totiae tuae, et inauatentaPilia ita comminationia 
tuae aupet peccatotea; immenaa nero et inneatiga'' 

8 . Lettre de Forme 

Pcmiiie omniporciid, IDcuo pacrum nootrcrum Ebral^am, et 70aac ct 5acob, et 
ormiiito comm /uott, qiu fcciort corliim cr rcrram cum omnt ortiaru corum; qui 
ligaoci marc vcrbo pra:ccpti tiii; qui conclu 0 ioti abpooum, ct oignaoti cam ter// 
ribili cr laudabiU nomine mo; qiicm omnia pavenr ct tremunt a vulru virruri^ 
cua:, quia importabiUo cot maignificciirta gloria: tu^^ct inouotentabilio ira com// 
minattonio rua: ouper pcccatorco; tmmenoa vero ct invcorigabiUo miocricordia 
promtoolonio ttia; : quoiuam tu co Pominuo, altiooimuo, bcnignuo, longamtuio, 
ct miilriim miocricoro, ct porntteno otiper malitiao l^ominum. Xu, Pomine, 
occundum multtrudincm boititario tux promtoioti pccnitcnttam ct remiooionem 
iio, qui pcccavcrunt tibi, ct nmltirtidinc intocrationum ruarum decrcvioti peeni// 
tenrtam pcccaroribuo in oahitcni. Xu igiriir, pomine Pcuo fuetorum, non poou// 
iori pornirctitiam fuotio, 2lbra1?am, ct Joaac cr Jacob, ito, qui tibi non pcccave// 
runt; oed poouioti pamirciiriam propter me pcccarorcm, qiioniain pcccavi, ouper 

9 . Lettre de Somme 

Oomine omnipotenff, Oeue pattum noetvovum 
et Jleaac et JacoB, eteeminieeovumjiwti, qui fecieti ccetum 
et teeeam cum omnt ornatu eorum; qut figaeti mate veeBo 
pvxcepti tut; qut couefueieti uBfoeum, et otffnaett earn 
teeviBiti et CaubaBiCf noriiine tuo; quern omnia pawntet tre/ 
munt a vuftu virtutto tua*, quia importaBifie eet magnifi/ 
centia sforia tua, et inouetentaBifie ira comminationie 
tua euper peccatoree; immenea vero et inveetiffaBifie 
mieerieorbia promioeionie tiia : qiioniam tu ee C>ominu6, 
aftieeimue, Benignue, fon^raminio, et muftum mieerieore, 

10 . Lettre Batarde 
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11. Portion of 30-/ine Letters of Indulgence,, Mainz,, 1455 





tcutaitiittaccc 

rumttt poisnt tos rubtto*£t 
iin Qut tram t| anr team iUi^ 
iiuies*£c auHhitt iuaasn Gir^ 
regit ipt t lotms puttee oinu« 
tern tieeettuu eegis : qut team 
in ainmau *|Ililiut tm ailiitC' 
mo teat iitmtus a taOeia > iSc 
timtt got^'aa f taOm htit noc^ 
turn ntmm! inut(m<>£t tiutet' 
bat too in mondbK tpn bndt: 
fu0iutliiianobio<>i!c tumbu 
tolatbto tflttaparuttiubas 
in taniio tu ttibi intlibi nicoQ 
tantutqni miumtca % Qlabior 
non datebat'ilt ni treut taflta 
gtndu nalibatte loritatuo \ v 
qnttatuo inntcuitu totutteini 
lodi ab pttimi^ an iubao m> 
tto qui rtdi teat* jAt dniuttid^ 


13. Type of SG-Zf/ze Bihle^ Mainz^ not later than 1461 
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So they ordered copies of the Indulgence in two styles: one 
set in 30-line form, of which there were three issues — one 
in 1454 and two in 1455 {Jig. 1 1), the other in 31 lines, of 
which four issues are known — three dated 1454 and one 
1455 {jig. 12). The gothic type was of two sizes: the larger 
and more pointed being used for head-lines and important 
words, and a smaller, rounder type for the text. Blanks were 
left to be filled in with names, etc. In the 30-line Letter of In- 
dulgence’ this larger character appears to be much like that 
used in the 42-line Bible commonly ascribed to Gutenberg, 
but printed, perhaps, by Fust and Schoeffer at Mainz about 
1455’’ {Jig. 14). This book, which it took several years to 
complete, was in process, it is supposed, at the time the 
Indulgences were printed. The larger type in the 31-line 
Indulgence is the same as that used in the 36-line Bible, 
printed not later than 1461, at Mainz {Jig- 13).Nothing can 
be more pointed or Gothic than these large black-letter Bible 
types copied from the German manuscripts of the period. It 
is the characteristic form of the earliest gothic type-letter of 
Germany.* The Germans called this kind of lettre cle forme 
^Facsimiles from F.arly Printed Books ifi the British Museum^ Ixindon, 
1897, facs. 3, 4, which show Jndulgciircs in complete form. 

Burger’s Monumenta Gerwanin' et Ikibm' T\jJ\o^raJihira^ Berlin, 1913, 
pi. 137, for facsimile of entire [lage with rubrication. 

Facsimiles of the types used in are contained in the Catalogue 

of Books firinted in the XVth Century nmv in the British Museum, I'he Li- 
brary of the British Museum contains about nine thousand books printed 
before 1500. The work is to be comjdeted in six ])arts, and four jxirts arc now 
published: I, Xylographica and books printed with types at Mainz, Strass- 
burg, Bamberg, and Cologne (with29 plates showing 240 types) . II, Germany: 
Eltvil to Trier (30 plates showing 254 types) . Ill, Germany: Leipzig-Pforz- 
heim, (Jerman- speaking Switzerland and Austria-Hungary (18 plates show- 
ing 1 75 types) . IV, Italy : Subiacoand Rome (l3 plates showing 110 types) . 
The facsimiles in most cases give only a few lines of type ; so, as its intro- 
duction admits, “those who would know the glories of early printing must 
consult Bui’ger’s Monumenta . But it can be used where Bui’gcr is deficient 
or not available. 

* Paleogrofihie Latine, 1910, pis. 104, 111. 
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“textur” — because the effect of a page set in it was like a 
tissue or weave. It afterward was simplified into the type 
called “fraktur.” The smaller type of the Indulgences, which 
is a rounder black-letter, has certain peculiarities later found 
in “schwabacher” fonts 11 and 12). 

A book which shows clearly the form of the early gothic 
types of Germany is the famous Latin Psalter printed by 
Fust and Schoeffer at Mainz, August 14, 1457 — the first 
book to which the printers put their names and date of 
publication. This monumental volume shows a larger letter 
than the 42-line Bible, but of much the same pointed Gothic 
form ' {Jig. 1 5). The famous decorated initials were probably 
stamped in after the pages were printed, one stamping be- 
ing used for the blue and the other for the red impression. 

The same sort of letter is shown in a Missal printed at 
Bamberg by Sensenschmid in 1488, in type a size between 
that of the Mainz Psalter and the 42-line Bible.“ There are 
other examples much like it, such as the Mmale Saltsburg- 
ense printed at Nuremberg by Stuchs in 1492,“ and the 
Mainz printer Neumeister’s edition of Turrecremata’sil/erf- 
jtoft'owcA’of 1479.‘ These all show the pointed, angular black- 
letter of Germany, the earliest form of type used there. The 
larger types of this kind were generally intended for folio 
volumes used in the officesof the Church ; some of the char- 
acters which appear in the Bamberg Missal of 1481' being 
almost three-quarters of an inch high. Such volumes are 
rough in execution compared with manuscripts, yet never- 
theless magnificent in effect. 

' Druckschriften des XT bis XKIII Ja/ir/iunderts, Berlin, Reichsdruckerei, 
1884-87, pis. 61, 62, 63. 

*Ibid., pi.' 25. “Burger, pi. 117. ^ Ibid., pi. 76. 

‘ Ibid., pi. 105. The right-hand plate shows a reproduction of part of the 
C^on of the Mass. Its ordinary pages are printed in a type much more 
Italian or Spanish than fierman in character, and of different de.sign. 



iDuoltiu auHifla DauiUttdixnliitin 
pteD&tu>S^^iIiSi^ auton umitnaa 
&ifBiStfimttnuaUtiap4amt.l&ia<’ 
fuluttiiaiitltDnmimaia.]^taltmlB 
an ft oabia toai niamt 

mta^lEc Otat Uns a& aawl>.SIGxntt: 
ifa tcatcna Oabo pbiliBitnt in ntanu 
tua.t}cnit tc([o itautij ab iaaltibaia^ 
ftmrtc jpoxuStt tos tbt tc 3wit.ibmifit 
bna tnimitoa tntoe lOtS ntnfttut bt^ 
uibunfaqm.^roptQtauoiatufnO’ 
mtn loii tilt? baal{)tt9rartm.ih tdiq^ 
lunt ibi rtultitilia Qiatq tultt tauib tc 
tiiri ci?. jEc abbtbcunt abbut 
imuta&aibntntrttbifiuQtfiitiutUc 
rapbaim.lEofuluit autf bauib bmn. 
3$>t aftcnbit totrapbiUfibia:^ tcaba’’ 
toe tn manue nteae^iDut rnbit.)R6 
afanbaa totra toa ftb pira pift mqu 
toru nmtta ab ma nabufo picoru. 
iEt ru aubittia fonitii riatnorie gra« 
btmaitatuunc ptioqtut tnibtapliu: 
qa tut igtebtit btta ate Fade tua: ut p> 


14 . l\jpe of Ar'l^line 31ainz^ r. 1455 



jgaitt €gttit, oil 
Srttlronariir,oi| 
j^adr (Soar, 00 

j^^iibon^oo 

OinroranAififtT' 
roira,oiattjinofi 
Oiftts fn irRona' 
(^iiljntnntr,o:ate 

^ta maia ma0ii> 
Wra iiatta'na O' 


15 . Type used in Latin Psalter: Fust and Schot^'er 
Main-z^ 1457 



CtopiltC9atimlib:o0iiifraitotatD99enidtt adboTpCf 
di^fnlniotatnm.lDenditozanbatntttnlar^flimtiiii. 

Com i^loHmap pBosftColiC.oCInm inact6tiifa)matm?coi3abbibifdl elft.ocokr 


ad bic qottr pft^ndi.^libet mo:uli8 cend? CDCfo oirt# 
iBinfodare* Adft aired po(1e«d nfia matoUo mbttfi ^xfilingtla mebi'catomto 
bondK Ibfa accoiotifllttiic pponaf •jibed bi bmd( pKmas aflectonfi get^ 
a ndnoUia lUolhitDOiHa.buiulcemdi gtabfoerfo calledlica efr*na3abald0|45ta 
naf alia.ot platoe ec areftoceteralda motat or fenecarttonollia poemaca.oc fama 
? bebomeroa oirgilio:olenl(p end elodmia^ottemoftene a cicerone. AUistQebi 
bie.tfi pnerTdbis abmUrrabifip Ugih».iitlegif behgnreD.folone.ettra^atiotmpa^ 
tD 2 e:necnd te iodiniano.d pfuro 3 turia cotp'’ in luc? rebu]i;ic.d reductoe 
iunrcdrulci.mce ppecutca^ pfcdarbitmti w^oeluti dluic^muci*’. pau^’nlpian^ 
mthcp pterea qe logfi eSt rec^lcre.Slep q: cbeologia facra oCm fctas co:ona d;ma 
ptmc circa macehd q epigit candibo lembofue fulctta. dXuiba crif pncic bd Tt natu# 
raU.f)oeri.eloqntia Tup aftraoolitdemdptcibDOfufcpiuriebiumaB-pgregecrecid 
Ti oniuerfu mdm lucref :aia 6o fut tecritnfca patiaf (J&i ppm fciscaic mellifluua 
boccoz^fatie ?.cc fi cetera nefcia.dloo pmoc^mr pfiliop clariflim'^; bfia Aneonin'^ 
olimcaurap romaercbtejpttinrtm^zbemdarcbie^e floz^ctn'^.ibfimdegregidCdtu 
02 ptes bilhnctd pgelltc: q oc oereoitr ppetuicaie pfeq facile poflem'’. parte pri^ 
ma creatDiia Cmenftcace.creaf eq 3 bOaite nobilieacf . arcp ne ab ea labo:ef biota U 
ge fiilcicdpdupic.5becuba pte cmtifoTad enozmicacee dbo bd a fua nobilicaie etia3 
bobie labttzfubiapit.^ercta pee (lacib9imiuerrop fadmdtalia remebia iba dUbet 
redthieref ;prcriprtc.6t drta pee ne recidiuu paceref pfuaciua bcor6.gfap n to 
nop rp6(rcti:coabiQ|:ic.6c qz fapif tilTimo telle d abbit Tcfamtabbit n labozd.pbte 
CecerriCi magno fuptu d i ppabie oolumCh) im^teb^’erac. otio aot i^iaoie tebi^ 
n'.oelab alia fe poti'’opa trdduleft.dloop tantenc^itati: fmebuanoaitilictozri^ 



?t #ui 0 la be magno oolomind nuero p bap If ap ttnplTozeap^ 
fied PoUtiu nef icattpuiru fit: neo cn eop ib nouiirimu Cqo qz moternu n otilimO ) 
op'^eje itegroaggrelTf tbetejTitiCW optnoz)magna cobicu n Ifap mfeirobCe. l\c^ 
oolof tee igif boc i aio.tbeologte Caere qoibe alomni.re 3 rarirdignd.<z tan# nouto 
mozbio.nouieadbond necelTdria.bac Ifap rlfigtecbaiocceri^ataop'’ pfectfiicoz 
recta biUgf ter epplicarfit.dluare oolftes i ruipi'^agniCDepficere.a falutippimop 
Calobzicer pCulerezomi conamie ctimre bebf t bmdi Cumd Antonind le penee bf e. 
Cupiftetelibi ppare abboCpitio Cefe recipidt foblcrq^CQ ofbitozf bitori bemgnOi 


Intbcologia 

)&ilma 3 Antonini egregid tndtuoz 
pceabttlinctd.ot Capzd claret, 
pantbeologid id i totd tbeologid. 
Dibliaa amenifTime im^lTaa. 
Clofam ozbinaria 3 pecri ILombar 
bi Coper pCalterio* 

5&pecula oincencdquatoot. 
ItemSIitaCpatrom 
Soumd piCant ate piCanetla 
l^ationale bioinop of^aop. 
dloelhdea d potlda bei.b.'tbome* 
Sxcunbd Ceconte bead Tbome. 
Concozbantiae maiozea Cnblie* 
3t^moitamF^* 


.$eiiiione0 

DiCctpulum be tempe n Canctia per 
totom annum. 

IOagone 3 be Ibrato per totil annO. 
ILconbardd be ^ttno be Canctia. 
dluabragelimale ledbarbidottno. 
dloabzageCimalegritCcb benuocoe 
recto fLbelif(p{piru3 toctoneepirnd 
Clocdbulana Joalomonia 
Doecta be conColatone pbie 

3niiic(licim9 

Auicennam. 

Aggregatorem* 

panbectai 


16 . Advertisement issued hy Koherger^ Nuremberg^ c, 1480 
{reduced) 


cipiobAr.ait tamcn item «tpbORi Oidt.nonne coi* 
mcu in j3fcnti etac qn raitrue eft bonio cuzno fuo 
in occiitrum tibi. (Tpod-^ tt <^becic tcpibufcrac 
csuimus.nifhir urce moois cius ct qualieatibno 
aliquaoinrcraniu0.9pintu6 qvpc ,q5bcdcncc (bm 
pci net cooem moCo <tpbete animti ran^ir.aliqn 
cnim (biritue ,q3bedc cx pibnti rano^it animu; ^ 
pberantif e» cx futum nequa^ can^ic aliqn itcn» 
«fpbcde (bintuf animu .^^betantifex fxitum an 
9 'c.et ex j5fcnti non tanqit.aliqvi ^betanHs ani 
mti cx plbnti pari ter et ex fit turn ranqt't.aliquan 
to autem ex pterito ct ex ptenti dtq; cx fiituro* 
piter animurranqiii^ ^fpberantis. aliqn uero pm 
^ede rpirituG cx pten'm tausit ammu; ncc an 
Q;ir cx futum./Kiqn ucm ^bede fbinftis an^'c 
cx futum ncc an^'r ex ptento./lliqn ucm in p 
ienti cx pte anqir ct cx pte non ran^t./qiiquan 
to ucm fbiritus ^pbcac m fiitum cx pte tanqir 
ct ex ptc non tan<^'t.7cc} feiae q> ^bete quioa^ 
ex (pximo an^in'mi arc^ e lonq;inq minime an 
q;un(ur.quiDam item can^nF clonqinquo ct no 
ran^intur ex ^ximo.quioam ucm ct e lon^'nq 
tan^nFet cx «pxinio.C/>1liqn auce; pmpbede 
fpiritus <¥pbcti 9 occiV nee femp coq montib^ pief 
to cfb.qtinurdi bunc non bnt (b bite co^nofeane 
cx Cono babcrc cti babcnr.vnoe bcli^cufaT Rente 
(linamttc mulicrcm a fuie pcDibus p qicp puq a 
uclli <pbibcrcr oixir bimittr illa.anima oni; ciuft 
in amarttuoine cfV ct cominuf cclautt inc ct non 
in&icauii: niicl3i.7tem amoe.qi cabcm bora qua 
lequiRtue eft <ppbcdc fibi Ibiiitum cccfTc (bnOt te 
fe ucraotcr oixit.flon rum ^beta.ut otxi in ar 
mcntum*^ic quoqj dt ioibpbat tc fxxtune requi 
nsnet.et ^bede ci fpindis cccfTcc pfaltc Fcdr ap 
pliari ut pmpbede ao bunc rpirituo pci laitocm 
pialmoOie ocf^tscnic atq; ciuranimum be ticntu 
lie mpleret.vox etenim pialmoDic dt p intcnco 
ncm coioie aqiF.p banc onmipocenri ao cor iccr 


1 7 . Round Gothic Type of Catholicon : Gutenberg 
Mainz, 1460 
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Koberger of Nuremberg used, about 1480, a type less 
pointed than the first gothic types, reminding one a little of 
the early black-letter types of Italy and Spain. The reproduc- 
tion here shown {Jig. 16) is interesting not only for its type 
but because it is an example of one of the earliest advertis- 
ing circulars. In the fifteenth century, printers and book- 
sellers who did business in a large way put agents “on the 
road” with a stock of their books, and circulars for distri- 
bution. This particular sheet advertised a theological work 
by Antoninus, Archbishop of Florence, and its writer, after 
praising literature in general, says that, theology being the 
crown of all sciences, the author wrote this monumental 
Summa Theologica ; that until then, readers could not afford 
to buy the expensive manuscripts of the work, and printers, 
owing to its enormous length, had been afraid to publish it. 
But at last its printing had been accomplished by Koberger 
and the “long-felt want ’’(sacred to advertisements) had been 
filled ! Quite in the modern manner, it is stated that the ad- 
vertisement is printed in the same type as the l»ok, and that 
if any one wishes to buy the volume, he can do so at a cer- 
tain inn, where the agent has lodgings. So it would appear 
that travelling salesmen and book canvassers are no new 
thing ! ‘ 

Besides the pointed gothic type, or lettre de forme, used in 
Germany, there was a rounder gothic ty])e known as lettre 
desomme^' Examples are to be seen in the Mainz Catholicon, 
printed probably by (iutenberg, in 1460 {fig- 17), and in 
the Rationale Divinorum Officiomm by Durandus, printed 

‘ For reproductions of similar early advertisements, see Burger’s Buchhand- 
leranzHgen dea^ 5 . Jahrhunderta, Leipsic,1907. Tlie earliest printed book ad- 
vertisement known is that of HeinricJi Eggestein of Stmssl^urg, issued in 1466. 
* 'Fhe lettrt' de aomme is said (without much authority) to derive its name 
from the Summa of St.Tliomas Aquinas, for which, as well as for other scho- 
lastic works, it was eai’ly employed. 
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by Fust and Schoeffer in 1459.' The leUre desomme was 
copied from less studied and formal book-hands, and was less 
massive in effect than the pointed lettre de forme. For con- 
venience it may be called a “round gothic type.” In a sense 
this letter-form was transitional, for by extending its design 
a little further toward modern ideas of clearness, a resem- 
blance exists between this round gothic type of the Catholi- 
con and the gothicized roman invented by those German 
printers who became influenced by Italian models. 

In addition to pointed and round black-letter types, Ger- 
man printers had a vernacular type — intended primarily 
for printing books in German — later commonly knov^ n as 
“schwabacher.” Some elements of this type ma)' be seen in 
Koberger’s German Bible printed at Nuremberg in 1483, 
in which we find the looped b, d, h, 1, the tailed f and s, etc., 
characteristic of schwabaclier fonts.^ We may see it em- 
ployed in a form which is clearly diflerent from the pointed 
fraktur, in Peter Schoeffer’s llortus Sauitatis {fig. 18), 
printed at Mainz in 1485. It flowered into the type now rec- 
ognizable as schwabacher in the last decade of the fifteenth 
century. Although intended for books in German, it u as 
used for many Latin b(X)ks as well. 

Thus in the fifteenth century there was a tendency in 
German gothic types toward the forms of letter which we 
associate with German text of to-day — a tendency show- 
ing itself in German manuscripts very early and persist- 
ently. Andreae’s Ihum der Gesippscliafit, issued at Augsburg 
by Johann Baemler in 1474, was printed in a pointed letter 
which shows a form distinctly German as we now under- 
stand the term {fig. 19). This is markedly shown, too, in 
the rounder type-forms employed in Kotjerger’s German 

^ Drue kschrif ten, pi. 41; or Hurger, pi. 73. 

* Burger, pi. 20. 



jSUatniaernbaumaiatgmat OapiElQii. 

Cc4mt4 0mnc*5wa (ni)>m6*<»4Pia ^wtc* ^©ei: ttm^v 
(Bdftcnud fimpdciuftmtMcam* in 

^cc^itcCCipnw*i6 efiitCUwM fptic^t (y ewPaiim 
wcc^/cc ^ynbct^m mew vn tft CictfU'tmb Pwtter vn P£b/ 

nrn nitQet m4tt irt^et4tQnei^ 34%m cwc4 it^oM 

vttd^ie meif^t; vn fpwd^en fafi vtcf (Ut in ad/ 

ft4‘i)tc jeflPi^cn pnfijedferen bic bTcttct; vn ^fomen vn (d^iefet b44 
pnfnet; bnw^^tc mnbe* punnet i(l |ni4t;Q&d^t von/4i:^t vit 

b44 m4j nwtt vicP»4w 6^^4ften vnnerjewt 4n (ymt nattwe 
mciflet; p4nCU4 p4nbcct4 vn pP4te4dti$ in9emc4ptteP '^iSkamut 
(pwc^cn b45 bi^ (p f4ft 4n^cm ^Jen5r4t vn bmefen 4nlbc4nf»n3 
w 4nbem 3V4td ♦ ©cropid (pdd^t baj bi^ pnCncr cft'd fy ^cn b]W 
bo ^a&n 4Kofem b40 wp^ PfettctPpn in bem mnbe* 3tc bi^ 

pttP«ctr3e|<>ttcnmit5et^ettW4jict: vnb^jlrtc^cnwo (ic^ epnarge/ 
ftr4m: f4it vtcP^iij vct#4mn5ficbbei; ober vetfemtm 
bo mit 4cf{ac^en obcr^cInCPct fte wctc^ vitb aflctftc^* tJnb 
bi(|e fJwcfoPnffo feixpewcrbcn* Hym Pnnm ofep m vieCbn wifi: 
vn mifc^c W vnbet^o piiPncw aScamic pPntendno (pi*K^t^4§ 
4 & 4 mi 4 ^ 4 ^* 40155 boc^ent in ytn bte W^4tt f4n5ttio bwonio* vn 
vp 4 n m 4 n nit ^4&n m45 4Pc4mi4tn fo m4ff mnn 4n fynfint nemen 


18. Type prefiguring Svhwabacher: Peter Schoeffer^ Mainz^ 1485 



iDcii b«ton leibctbcn abgcftotbcn tft/crbcnb f«m loattct vnb 
miitcr-vnditbc? vo^fatcn ob bic alla^n ml^benb mtpita - 
b« gtflb/bn t)Ot bem rt)tl)ettti ob \y bmb in Icbon 

wmn a>nb bie jn glcit^ctn grab fcinb erbcnb geleicfybte 
tetli^«n bolb vnb bie mttmlicf)en I)Mb/toi'c wol it ^abn^o- 
iftOb abcetiiit ben voegemelten voefaren vot bnnnbcit 
tvjtcn bes abgeftotbcn eclii^ btiebee/von vatter w 

iMiitct /bie ttbtcn mitfarnpt vatfce t>nb ntiitct/jr ^glicJjs als 
wl als bas amtbet /on 'onbcef£j)(Hb bes gefdjU^^ts t)nb vat " 
gewoltjantm^ 

(il^lfante 

^an voebet aufftcigcnb votfatcit/nocJ) abftci^cnb Icibs cc ^ 
ben vot ^annben femb*6octbcnb 31I ctft/bet brilbee vnb bes 
abgejtotben brub Fmb/an jrs vattets (tat.Oce btub/jag 
vnbbtiibees Knb/bievon vatteevnb mutets^besbmberge? 
wefen femb/bes ctbfcfjaft voe b^nnben i(t.‘«)eIlicJ)pctfonct^ 

19. Pointed Gothic Type: Baemler^ An^sbur^,^ 1474 
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Bible just mentioned, or in his Nureml)erg Chronicle 1493j' 
which are easily recognized as German in feeling 20). 
By the end of the fifteenth century and through the six- 
teenth century, two thoroughly German forms of text letter 
had developed from the earlier and purer German black- 
letter characters. 

But all the type used in Germany was not of Gothic 
form. Fonts of roman character were employed there by 
a few printers. Mentelin, the first Strassburg printer, used 
a gothic type which pointed towards roman in his Biblia 
Latina, finished in 1460 {fig. 2l). But the font of the “R 
Bizarre,” as it is often called, was the first roman letter used 
in Germany {fig. 22). This ungainly roman type was used 
by Adolph Rusch of Ingweiden (“the R Printer”), who 
printed in it an edition of the Rationale of Durandus, at 
Strassburg, as early as 1464. Rusch married a daughter 
of John Mentelin, and to his business he later succeeded. 
Other roman types of early date were used in a Speculum 
Historiale printed about 1473 by Mentelin,’* and at Augs- 
burg in 1471 by Zainer, in his Lateinischer Einblattkalen- 
dar for 1472,* who is said to have brought this font from 
Italy. The Zainer type was a fairly pure roman character, 
as we now understand the term, although the fitting of the 
type on its body is rather uncertain in effect. Pollard says 
that but ten fonts of roman were known to him as employed 
in Germany before 1480. Its use was revived in the last 
years of the century, when the accumulation of standard 
ancient literature (chiefly by foreign authors and formerly 
available only through manuscripts) had been pretty well ex- 

' Also Burger, pi. 258. For further examples see Druckschriften den XV bU 
XVIIl Jahrhunderta, pis. 72, 53, 35, and 26, of books dated respectively 
1474, 1485, 1492, and 1494. 

“ Druckschriften, pi. 93; or Burger, pi. 91. 

* Burger, pi. 1. 
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hausted by printers. Then the contemporary autlior began to 
appear, and roman type began to be used for these modern 
books as well as for editions of the classics. In Germany 
roman type is still called “Antiqua” in allusion to its classi- 
cal origin. 

There Avere also semi-gothic types like that used by 
Mentelin, and puzzling transitional roman-gothic fonts, of 
which an interesting example is that used by Holle at Ulm 
in 1482 in his first dated book — the Cosmographia of 
Ptolemy (^g-. 23). 

The German fifteenth century press was conspicuous for 
its fine editions of law books and its liturgical printing, in 
both of which departments Fust and Schoeffer stood first. 
Pictorial and decorative capital letters w ere used by many 
of the best printers, and some of the page-borders used in 
books w ere fine, though they w^re not very commonly em- 
ployed. Large sizes of type were cut, no doubt, mainly to 
save the expense of printing in tw o colours in lines needing 
to be “displayed” — as in the Indulgences. Printers w ho 
used roman fonts got over this difficulty by picking out 
“features” of their books in lines or masses of roman capital 
letters ; but massed capitals of black-letter — the type chiefly 
employed in Germany — w ere almost unreadable. This w as 
possibly a second reason for large sizes of types, w hich for 
purposes of convenience w ere ordinarily made double the 
size of the text types w ith w hich they w- ere used. One reason 
that the books of the earliest Mainz printers had such an 
immediate success w as that they w ere such good imitations 
of the manuscripts w ith w hich they had to comj^ete. If Ger- 
man scribes and illuminators had been as clever as those of 
France or Italy, the divergence between books and manu- 
scripts would have offered an obstacle to their sale. But this 
was not so; and by a happy accident the German manu- 
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20. Gothic Types used by Koberger at 
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21 . Semi-Gothic "Type: MenteUiiy Straffsburg-^ 1460 
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23 . Transitional Roman-Gothic: Nolle, Ulm, 1482 
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scripts of that day lent themselves very well to typographic 
rendering. 

The sack of Mainz in 1462 influenced the spread of 
typography, for it wiped out commerce there, and the con- 
sequent lack of money led printers, who were established 
in a kind of industrial group, to scatter widely. This ac- 
counts for the German names we find among the earliest 
printers in other countries throughout Eurojje. Where these 
men continued to u ork in Germany, their difficulties were 
slight, and this was true where they were invited to set up 
their presses in some foreign place, and financial support 
was assured them. But in many cases the \vandering printer 
had to take his chances as to where he might find employ- 
ment, and to travel into a far country whose language was 
unfamiliar to him, before he reached an apparently favour- 
able spot for his enterprise. As books were printed, at first, 
page by page,' and galley proofs w'ere unknown, if he de- 
sired to produce a large book with any speed, a number of 
presses would be required, and there was the cost of other 
materials to be counted. So a good deal of courage, inge- 
nuity, and financial ability to see the undertaking through 
was needed, if he was to succeed. Even then it W'as very 
easy to make mistakes in the choice of books, or in the way 
they were printed, and either error might lead to disaster. 
For these men were obliged to be not merely printers, but 
publishers ; they had not alone to make their books, but to 
sell them. 

Such printers found their chief customers in churches, 
monastic libraries, the clergy, teachers and their students, 
lawyers, doctors, and professors of philosophy; and there 
were, too, general readers and educated lovers of literature. 

* It was not until between 1470 and 1480 that two pages were printed at die 
same moment. 
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For monastic libraries printers often supplied books which 
may be classed among those volumes “which no gentle- 
man's library should be without,” and which so few gentle- 
men ever read ! Both in France and Germany, many printed 
service books were required, although in Italy manuscripts 
for some time held their own as the more orthodox form of 
liturgical book. “Helps for the clergy,” skeletons of sermons, 
etc., appealed to parish priests, and law-books, school-books, 
and medical treatises also had their market. Then, too, there 
were editions of the classics w hich u ere, however, mostly 
produced in Ital}' for the rest of Euroj^e. 

As we have to do chiefly tvidi type, the kind of tyjies 
which these printers made most interests us. Mr. Pollard, 
in the illuminating paper on Early Printers w’ith u hich he 
prefaces the catalogue of the Annmary Brown Memorial 
library,' tells us that “At first there were special church 
types for service-books and Bibles, but these tvere soon re- 
served for the large service-books for use in choir, in which 
the type was necessarily massive and clear, both to avoid 
mistakes in reading and sometimes also to enable the book 
to be shared by several singers. Save for a few experiments, 
roman types in Italy and gothic in Germany were at first 
used for books of all kinds, but the tendency was to regard 
roman as speciall)' ajipropriate to editions of the classics, to 
use upright and rather plain gothic for other Latin books, 
and a more sloping gothic for books in the vernaculars. . , . 
Besides these subject-divisions of types the local schools of 

‘ Catalogue of Bookfi mostly from the Presses of the First tenters shenving 
the Ih’ogress o f Printing nvith Monmhle Metal Tyfies through the second half 
of the Fifteenth Century. Collected by Rush C. Hawkins^ catalogued by AU 
fred IVl Pollard^ and de/iosiied in Annmat'y Bro^vn Memorial at /Vovz- 
denccy JRhode Island. Oxford, 1910. The Printer.s, pages xix et sey. The early 
printer has been treated with great cliami by Mr. Pollard, and I commend 
his paper in its entirety as indi.sjjcnsable to a clear idea of tlie subject we are 
considering. 
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handwriting had great influence on the forms of letters, 
more especially in the early days of printing, and this ac- 
counts for the g^eat variety in the founts used before 1480. 
After about that date, types of the same general character 
and often indistinguishable in nearly every detail were in use 
in places long distances apart, in some cases because the later 
printers found it easier to imitate an already existing type 
than to adapt written characters to their needs, in others, 
in all probability, owing to the sale of punches or matrices. 

“While great care had to be taken in choosing a good 
design for a type, a single fount often served an early printer 
for several years. There were no title-pages in these first 
days, and the printer’s business was only to print the text 
of his book, leaving headings and headlines, as well as or- 
namental capitals, to be supplied by hand to suit purchas- 
ers’ tastes. As the cry for cheapness grew louder printers 
found it necessary to leave less and less to be done by the 
scribes, whose bill for rubricating a book must have added 
very materially to its cost to the buyer. Special types were 
then cast for use in headings and headlines and on title- 
pages, and many printers provided themselves with fine sets 
of M oodcut capitals.” 

Thus we see that the printer’s choice of types was almost 
entirely governed by the kind of manuscript popular in the 
particular locality of the country in which he found him- 
self. The design of his type n as also dependent on the 
kind of book to be printed; as various classes of books — I 
speak of black-letter books — employed particular forms of 
black-letter. 

In closing, it may be noted that most Mainz printers 
went to Italy; none of them, apparently, to Holland. Per- 
haps this was because they knew that the art of printing, in 
rudimentary form, was already practised there. 



CHAPTER V 

TYPE AND TYPE-FORMS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
IN ITALY 

T he popularity of the Roman character in Italian 
manuscripts was due to the Renaissance rev ival 
of classical learning, and it has already been briefly 
shown to what sources this letter was traceable. Italy being 
the seat of the Renaissance, printing in roman types very 
naturally became general there earlier than in any other 
European country. The best roman types are to be found 
in Italian books printed before 1500. These, as has also 
been said, were modelled on Humanistic characters, which 
were in their turn revivals of the Carolingian book-hands. 
To see how closely these two forms of writing agreed in 
general effect, it is only necessary to compare Carolingian 
manuscripts of the ninth with Italian manuscripts of the 
fifteenth century. 

“At the period of the early Renaissance,” says Walter 
Crane, “two streams met, as it were, and mingled, with very 
beautiful results : the freedom, the romance, the naturalism 
of the later Gothic, with the newly awakened Classical feel- 
ing, with its grace of line and mythological lore. The rich 
and delicate arabesques in which Italian designers delighted, 
and which so frequently decorated, as we have seen, the 
borders of the early printer, owe also something to Oriental 
influence, as indeed their name indicates. The decorative 
beauty of these early Renaissance books was really, there- 
fore, the outcome of a very remarkable fusion of ideas and 
styles. Printing, as an art, and book decoration attained a 
perfection it has not since reached. The genius of the great- 
est designers of the time was associated with the new in- 
vention, and expressed itself with unparalleled vigour in the 
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woodcut ; while the type-founder, being still under the in- 
fluence of a fine traditional style in handwriting, was in per- 
fect harmony with the book decorator or illustrator.” ‘ 

The first press in Italy was set up at the Benedictine Mon- 
astery of Subiaco, near Rome. Some Germans were mem- 
bers of this community, and perhaps that was one reason 
why the German printers, Conrad Sweynheym and Arnold 
Pannartz, were welcomed by its abbot. Cardinal Turre- 
cremata. Sweynheym, a clerk of the diocese of Mainz, was 
possibly one of Fust and Schoeffer’s workmen. Pannartz 
belonged to the diocese of Cologne. The theory that both 
men were refugees from Mainz in 1462, that Nicolas Jen- 
son accompanied them in their flight, and that he cut the 
font used by them at Subiaco, as well as that subsequently 
employed at Rome, has been advanced by reputable author- 
ities.* Be that as it may, a very beautiful type M^as pro- 
duced at Subiaco, which appears to us gothic, but which 
they probably considered roman; for these printers, accus- 
tomed to gothic tyjies, found themselves in a country where 
manuscripts in the Humanistic character were the fashion. 
So, while their type has many details of Gothic design in 
it, it has roman ca])itals, and lower-case letters very roman 
in structure — though their thickness of line gives, in mass, 
the effect of gothic type. There is, too, a certain amount of 
white between the lines of type, which results in a clear- 
ness usually characteristic of books printed in roman fonts.* 
While not a roman type as we should now understand the 
term, it is, in spite of its general effect, a font well on the 


* Crane’s Decorative Illustration of Books ^ p. 125. 

*For Claudin’s account of this episode, see his Histoire de I* Imfirimcric en 
France au XV^ et au XVF si^cle, Vol. I, pp. 10 et seq. 

* Burger, pi. 45. 
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way thereto. Three books were printed at Subiaco — Cicero’s 
De Orators (which, though undated, is generally considered 
the first one), appearing either at the end of 1464 or the be- 
ginning of 1465 ; the Opera of Lactantius, printed in 1465 ; 
and the De Civiiate Dei of St. Augustine, finished in 1 467 
{Jig. 24). Possibl}* earlier than all of these was a Donatus, 
of which no cojiy exists, but of which there is a record. 

The end of the year 1467 finds Sweynheym and Pan- 
nartz in Rome, where they set up a jjress in the palace 
of the De’ Massimi family. Their first book printed in 
Rome was Cicero’s Epistulx ad Familiares of 1467, followed 
by the Lactantius of 1468. These were set in a new font 
which, though far less attractive than the Subiaco letter, 
was a much more roman type {Jig. 25). Besides the books 
at Subiaco (four, if we count the Donatus) they printed 
about fifty at Rome, where they worked together until 1473. 
A roman type was also produced at Rome in 1468 by Ulrich 
Han for editions of Cicero’s De Oratore and 'Dusridaine 
Quamtiones, but whether it was a roman letter under Gothic 
influence, or a gotliic letter under Roman influence, it is hard 
to say. In general effect it w as certainly greatly inferior to 
the Sweynheym and Pannartz t 3 'j)es.' In all three fonts, 
whatever the form of lower-case letter, the capitals w ere dis- 
tinctly roman. Many roman types of varying degrees of 
purity and attractiveness were used by Italian printers of 
this period. It was reserved for John andWendelin de Spire 
to show a roman t 3 'pe which to-day appears roman to us. 
In the font used in the Venice editions of Cicero’s Eptutnla^ 
ad Familiares and Pliny’s Historia J^aturalisoi John de Spire, 
printed in 1469, and the De Civiiate Dei printed in the next 
year by John and Wendelin de Spire {Jig. 26), this very 
modern quality can be clearly recognized. 

’Burger, pi. 83. 
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25. Second Type of Sweynheym and Pannartz^ Rome^ 1467 
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Nicolas Jenson, whose celebrated roman types are now 
to be considered, was a Frenchman, a native of Somme- 
voire, Haute-Marne, and for some time was mint-master at 
Tours. The legend is, that Charles VII of France sent Jen- 
son, in 1458, to Mainz, to inform himself on the subject of 
the new art of printing and to acquire sufficient knowledge 
to work in it on his return. But if Jenson ever went to Mainz, 
he never returned to France, and we find him in 1468 at 
Venice.The first roman characters, which were used by John 
de Spire, and for which De Spire obtained an exclusive priv- 
ilege for five years, have been sometimes attributed to Jen- 
son. In any case, De Spire’s death in 1470 lifted the restric- 
tions on roman types from other Venetian printing-houses, 
and Jenson produced in that year his famous roman let- 
ter {Jig. 27). The tractate De Pncparatione Evangelica of 
Eusebius is generally considered his first book. If we look at 
the best Humanistic manuscripts of the period, it is readily 
seen whence he derived his inspiration. 

The characteristics of Jenson’s font were its readability, 
its mellowness of form, and the evenness of colour in mass. 
Analyzed closely, his letter-forms were not very perfect; 
had they been so, their effect would not have been so good; 
for, as an authority has said, “a type too ideal in its per- 
fection is not an ideal type.” The eye becomes tired when 
each character is absolutely perfect. Thus the good effect 
of the type in mass depends somewhat upon the varia- 
tions in, and consequent “movement” of, its integral parts. 
Jenson’s roman types have been the accepted models for 
roman letters ever since he made them, and, repeatedly 
copied in our own day, have never been equalled. There 
were other printers in Italy whose types rivalled his, but 
no other man produced quite so fine a font, or had better 
taste in the composition of a page and its imposition upon 
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paper.* The presswork of his volumes is perhaps their weak- 
est point. Apparently a lighter ink was used for his roman 
than for his gothic types — for Jenson also used a gothic let- 
ter.* He printed about a hundred and fifty books in some ten 
years, and as he prospered in the enterprise we may draw 
from his history the unexpected moral that if only a man 
does a thing well enoughy it will reward him — in reputation, 
or in money — perhaps in both. For Jenson in his own day 
had a great reputation, both as a publisher and printer. He 
died at Rome, in 1480, whither he went at the invitation 
of Pope Sixtus IV, Jenson’s material passed into the hands 
of Torresano of Venice, father-in-law of Aldus, who, after 
the latter’s death, carried on the Aldine printing-house. 

At the head of a broadside advertisement of various 
classes of books,® printed (in bold gothic type) by Jenson 
and his associate and successor, Herbort, and brought out 
by the latter not many months, it is believed, after Jenson’s 
death, there are some prefatory remarks which were per- 
haps written by a theologian of a Humanistic turn of mind. 
We quote them as a testimony to the esteem that Jenson’s 
work enjoyed in its own day : even allowing for the exagger- 
ation incident to advertising. After an invocation to Christ 
the Illuminator of the World, it reads : 

“It has appeared to me to be an undertaking which 
would redound to the common advantage of all men, that 
I should in this little discourse of mine set forth to every 
people the extreme usefulness of the works printed in the 
famous city of Venice, especially of those which are from 

' Druckachrifcen, pi. 67. * Ibid., pi. 34. 

* Discovered in the library of the Capuchin Cloister at Burghausen, Upper 
Bavaria, pasted inside three books printed by Jenson in 1478. It is now in the 
State Library at Munich. For fecsimile, etc., see Wiegendnicke und Hand- 
Khriften. Fettgabc Konrad Haebler zum 60. GeburCtCage. Leipsic, 1919, 
p. 22. 
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the excellent workshop of Master Nicolas Jenson the 
Frenchman. And in order that what is maimed and imper- 
fect be not bought and prized as the equal of the best, and 
that bad printing be not so praised as to cause men to 
neglect and not purchase what has been printed with the 
utmost care and painstaking, I made up my mind to com- 
municate this letter to the public. For the excellent Master 
Nicolas Jenson employs proofreaders who are skilled in 
both languages, and he seeks out the most famous men of 
learning and greater numbers of them, with the result that 
works published by him have the power of illuminating 
the entire world, and contain neither too much nor too litde, 
as you will well understand if you will read through his 
books M'ith the most heedful attention. Furthermore, they 
contain discussions, on this side and that, by the most com- 
petent men, in order that the truth may through the va- 
riety of arguments be revealed. For, as Cicero says in the 
Paradoxes, ‘there is nothing so rough and unkempt that it 
cannot be glorified by the proper treatment.’ But the quality 
and value of the types that he uses is another marvel to 
relate, for it ought to be ascribed rather to divine inspira- 
tion than to human wit, so that all may say and truly, that 
Master Nicolas easily surjiasses all his rivals ; so that men 
might justly venture to repeat the saying of Virgil in the 
Bucolics — ‘but she bears her head as high among all other 
cities as any cypress will do among trailing hedgerow 
shoots.’ For his books are no hindrance to a man, nor do 
they produce weariness, but rather give delight by their 
exactness and precision ; they do not harm one’s eyes, but 
rather help them and do them good. Moreover the charac- 
ters themselves are so methodically and carefully finished 
by that famous man that the letters are not smaller or 
larger or thicker than reason demands or than may afford 
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pleasure: which he could not have done unless filled by 
some divine inspiration. Hence our debt to that excellent 
man Master Nicolas Jenson is great indeed : for through his 
diligence and toil all peoples, barbarous as well as Latin, 
have in their hands works which before could scarcely be 
procured : now they have these works printed with correct 
texts in most excellent, beautiful and agreeable books, so 
that they deserve praise and reverence in the highest de- 
gree. I for my part determined to narrate briefly their good 
qualities, not because of any spite or jealousy toward others, 
but as I have already said, for the common advantage of all 
men : on which we ought to insist much more than uj)on 
our own advantage: lest men, when they buy, should buy 
and possess tlie false instead of the true, the ugly instead 
of the beautiful, the incorrect instead of the most accurate.” 

Five or six roman fonts w'ere cut for the great Venetian 
printer-publisher, Aldus Manutius. His first roman letter, 
in which Bembo’s ^tna appeared, w'as not particularly suc- 
cessful, but the third roman font, designed by the celebrated 
Francesco da Bologna (Grifli), who afterward cut the Al- 
dine italic character, was excellent. This roman type was 
used in that famous book, Colonna’s II ijpucmtoninchia Poli- 
pliili, or “The Strife of Love in a Dream,” printed by Aldus 
in the last year of the century. It is remarkable for its de- 
lightful illustrations, drawn in a line which harmonizes 
with the tone of the pages of roman letter. From one of 
these decorations the famous Aldine ])rinter’s mark of dol- 
phin and anchor was derived; although the original of 
this design is to be found on a coin which Erasmus says 
was sent to Aldus by the Renaissance scholar, Bemlx). A 
specimen of this Aldine roman font is show n in the fac- 
simile from a page of the Hypncrotomax-hia {Jig- 28 ). It is 
distinctly inferior to Jenson’s roman characters, and perhaps 
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29. RatdoWs Gothic Type^from his Specimen of 1486 
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to those of the Venetian printer, Ratdolt Besides roman 
types, Aldus possessed fonts of his celebrated italic charac- 
ter in two sizes, and several fonts of Greek type. Aldus died 
in 1515, and when he lay in state his books were grouped 
about him. He directed in his will that punches begun by 
a certain cutter should on no account be completed by an 
inferior hand. 

One other Venetian printer (and tyiie-cutter) should not 
be forgotten — Erhard Ratdolt, who came from Augsburg, 
and began to print at Venice in 1476. His books are the 
first with decorative title-pages, and he also employed ex- 
tremely fine borders and initial letters.* He issued his beau- 
tiful type specimen-sheet in 1486.’* It is dated Augsburg, 
April 1, 1486, but was probably printed at Venice, just be- 
fore Ratdolt left for Augsburg, and was to be used there. 
In this, the earliest specimen-sheet known, the Ave Maria^ 
in its older form (w hich begins it with a charming initial 
A), is printed in a large gothic letter, derived from four- 
teenth century Italian manuscripts.* The sheet exhibits ten 
sizes of excellent gothic letter, four of which are here re- 
produced 29). There are three sizes of roman — all 
good — and a specimen of Greek letter of excellent early 
form 30). Ratdolt’s books were among the most dis- 
tinguished of the Venetian press. Indeed, by the sixteenth 
century, Venice was a centre for printing, and had some 
hundred and fifty printing-houses ; and over four thousand 
books, of remarkable excellence in workmanship, came from 

* De Vinne thinks tliat Ratdolt’s initials were probably cut in high relief on 
metal, as it was expensive and not particularly practical to cast these omamen- 
tal letters in a mould. In books of the period much tliat is considered engrav- 
ing on wood, especially when of a delicate kind, is really engraving on metal, 
De Vinne’s/ya/w Printing Tyfiea^ New York, 1900, p. 84. 

* Burger, pi. 5, for entire sheet. 

" Thompson, fac. 194. 
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its presses. The work of Venetian printers and type-found- 
ers was considered a model for the rest of Europe. Publish- 
ers wishing to commend their books announced that they 
were printed in the carattere V meto. 

The attempts of the first Italian printers, Sweynheym 
and Pannartz, to print in semi-roman types, have led us 
naturally to consider first the development of these types 
into pure roman letter ; but gothic types were also used in 
Italy by Jenson, as has been said, and by many other print- 
ers. A fine specimen of Jenson’s work in gothic fonts is the 
Codex Denetonan of Gratian, printed in 1474.' The forms 
of Italian gothic types, while pointed, in the larger sizes 
were rounder and less compact than the like kinds of 
German black-letter. In the smaller sizes this attenuated 
quality is very striking, and makes the character almost a 
condensed type. A similarly condensed letter was employed 
in manuscripts of a little earlier date. 

For head-lines, a large, round gothic letter similar to some 
Spanish gothic characters was often used; and sometimes 
roman capitals. Not merely the types, but their arrange- 
ment in general, were modelled on manuscripts of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. The famous manuscript 
Virgil, with notes, which belonged to Petrarch (now in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan), shows a character of letter 
and an arrangement of text w hich w'ere closely followed in 
many subsequent printed editions of Virgil. The manu- 
script commentary on the Decretals of Ciregory IX (1353) 
in the Vatican Library is also very much like some books 
printed from Italian gothic fonts.^ 

The important series of plates of Italian types issued by 
the Type Facsimile Society (alluded to more fully later) are 

‘ Druckschriften-y pi, .S4. 

^ Paleot^rafi hie Latine, pis. lOl and 106. 
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material to be consulted for the general effect of books printed 
in gothic letter in the last half of the fifteenth century/ 

Italian transitional fonts merged almost imperceptibly 
from a distinctly gothic into a fairly clear roman type. Start- 
ing from the pure gothic types, the first differentiation 
appears in a wider leading of lines and wider spacing of 
the type itself.^ The next advance shows gothic fonts with 
somewhat roman capital letters. This was followed by books 
in which head-lines and dates were set in pure roman cap- 
itals. An increasing clearness in cut and further separation 
of letters and a constant use of roman capitals finally devel- 
oped into tentative roman fonts. These changes can be in- 
terestingly traced by looking at the earliest type of Sweyn- 
heym and Pannartz {fig- 24), and the improvement in the 
type used by them only a little later at Rome {fig, 25); or, 
better still, the four types used by Ulrich Han in the same 
city.^ These transitional types form the “bridge” between 
Italian gothic and roman types. Italian printers were not 
always very particular about the unities, and sometimes 
mixed gothic head-lines with roman text, u hile some books 
(although but few) were set in a roman lower-case letter 
with gothic capitals. 

The fonts of Italian roman vary greatly. The finest all 
have that rich, mellow character which no types before or 
since have ever had in such degree. While Jenson’s type 
was undoubtedly the best, it was pushed hard by some 
other roman fonts, such as those employed at Venice by 
John and Wendelin de Spire and Ratdolt, by Miscomini at 
Venice and Florence, by Servius at Rome, and others. 

‘ Type Facsimile Society. Publications of the Society for the years 1901-09, 
inclusive. 

* Ibid. ^ pi. 1903 m. 

* Burger, pis. 23, 84, 83 [l], 83 [2], in this order. 
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A page like Miscomini’s Florentine Horace of 1482, 
where notes surround the text, is an admirably practical 
piece of work. The notes are perhaps a little closely set, 
but the page is fine and straightforward, and of a pleasant 
solidity which gives the reader confidence {Jig. 3l). Almost 
all Italian roman fonts in the last half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury had an air of “security” and generous ease extremely 
agreeable to the eye. Indeed, there is nothing better than 
fine Italian roman type in the whole history of typography. 

It is not fair, however, to take the finest of these and 
think of it as representative of Italian fifteenth century type. 
Only by seeing many examples can one get a general idea 
of that. And for this purpose, the publications of the Type 
Facsimile Society, issued in England through the influ- 
ence of Robert Proctor between 1901 and 1909, are admi- 
rable. If the reader can divide a set of the loose plates into 
groups of roman and gothic types, and then sort them into 
groups under each country, in chronological arrangement, 
he will obtain a conspectus of national tj^pe-forms which 
is invaluable. He has, in fact, but to glance through the 
gothic and roman Italian types shown in facsimiles thus ar- 
ranged, to comprehend the general tendency of type-forms 
in either class of character ; and will realize how high an 
average of excellence, esjjecially in the roman letters, the 
fifteenth century Italian printers attained. This publication 
is rare, and this use of it diverts it from the bibliographical 
purposes for which libraries cherish it — though it does not 
divert the librarian ! But for the student I do not know a 
more valuable work, nor a more valuable way to use it. 

When we compare even the best early printed books 
with the Italian manuscripts which they copied, we see 
how far they fell short of their model. “As compared with 
other national scripts,” says Maunde Thompson, “the high 
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level of general excellence maintained by the Italian scribes 
is very striking. And it was this general excellence that 
placed them in the position to take the lead at the crucial 
moment of the adoption of printing in Europe. . . . And 
when the art of printing was established, and after the 
early type-cutters had selected their first models in the con- 
temporary MS. book-hands of their several countries, it is 
no wonder that, in the end, the type copied from the Italian 
script prevailed over all others.”^ For the characters em- 
ployed in the best Humanistic manuscripts are, in their 
way, among the masterpieces of human endeavour. 

‘ Thompson, p. 464. 



CHAPTER VI 

TYPE AND TYPE-FORMS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

IN FRANCE 

P ARIS was the first place in France in which print- 
ing, as we know it to-day, was practised. But before 
any press was set up there, essays in typography 
had already been made at Avignon, as early as 1444., by 
Waldfoghel, a Bohemian goldsmith of Prague. He had some 
secret process which he called the art of writing artificially. 
He declared under oath upon the Gospels and before wit- 
nesses, that the said method of writing artificially was real, 
easy, possible, and useful to those who wished to work in it. 
In association witli a watchmaker, or locksmith, who came 
from Treves,and with thehelpof others who supplied money 
for the project, he set up some sort of a printing establish- 
ment, the material of which consisted of two steel alpha- 
bets, two iron forms, a steel instrument called a vise, and 
other accessories. He also made an alphabet of tu enty -seven 
Hebrew letters, with a so-called engine and accompanying 
instruments of wood, tin, and iron. It is possible that Wald- 
foghel had earlier been associated with men who were, in 
turn, connected with Gutenberg, at Strassburg or Mainz. At 
the latter place there were men who were experimenting in 
the art of printing besides Gutenberg. Waldfoghel, though 
lacking means fully to develop his ideas, seems to have ar- 
rived at something much like Gutenberg’s process. How- 
ever that may be, his experiments did not continue after 
1446. Eleven years later, Fust and SchoelFer’s Latin Psalter 
of 1457 appeared at Mainz — the first datedhoQ\i printed 
from movable types. 

In Paris, printing was begun in 1470 under the auspices 
of two men whose origin casts some light on the personnel 
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of the printing-house (really “a private press for the benefit 
of public studies”) which they established. One was Johann 
Heynlin, called de k Pierre, from his birthplace, Stein, in the 
Duchy of Baden. He had been prior and rector of the Sor- 
bonne. He was a booklover, and, coming from the banks 
of the Rhine, was in relation with Mainz printers. Wor- 
ried by the carelessness of copyists, he succeeded in inter- 
esting Fichet, professor of belles-lettres and rhetoric at the 
Sorbonne, in a scheme to import printers to Paris, so that 
learned works could be more correctly printed — a plan 
which aroused considerable opposition among the powerful 
associations of writers and copyists. The printers for whom 
he sent were three — Freiburger, a man of education, an old 
friend of Heynlin, and a former fellow student at the Uni- 
versity of Basle; and two others, Ulrich Gering and Martin 
Kranz, both workmen of the higher class. These men reached 
Paris in the early months of 1470. Before printing anything, 
they were obliged to manufacture the tools of their trade, to 
set up a press, and to fit up their workroom. Last, but not 
least, they were obliged to cut their type — a roman font for 
which Heynlin furnished a model from the types of an edi- 
tion of Caesar’s Commentaries, which was printed at Rome 
in 1469 by Sweynheym and Pannartz. As the prior (who was 
to correct the proofs of the books to be printed) was near- 
sighted, a large roman character, which did not tire the eye, 
was preferred to the Gothic manuscript-letter, at that time 
generally used in France. The type was awkward in cut, 
but readable {Jig. 32). 

The first book printed in this font was Gasparini Epistolm^ 

* Claudin’s Hintoirede V Imfirimerie en France au XV^ etau Paris, 

1900 -14, 4 vols., Vol. I, p. 23. 

See also the same aiitlkor^s First Paris JWss, An Account of the Books 
firintedfor G. Fichet and J. Heynlin in the Sarbonne, 1470-1472. (Biblio- 
graphical Society’s Monographs, No. VI, 1898.) Consult facs.,pp. 91-100. 
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a collection of letters by Gasparino Barzizi of Bergamo, 
which was considered an example of an excellent Latin 
style. A second book, Gasparini Orthographia , — a treatise by 
the same author on the orthography of Latin words, — was 
printed in the same type. With a copy of it which Fichet 
sent as a present to a former pupil, Robert Gaguin, he de- 
spatched a letter in which is this paragraph : 

“The printers say here to whoever is willing to listen to 
them, that it is a man named John, called Gutenberg, who 
first invented in the neighborhood of Mainz the art of print- 
ing, by the means of which books can now be made, not witli 
the aid of the reed, as in old times, nor by the pen as in our 
days, but with letters of metal, quickly, correctly, and well. 
. . . Bacchus and Ceres were made divinities for having 
taught humanity the use of wine and bread, but Gutenberg’s 
invention is of a higher and diviner order, for it furnishes 
characters by the aid of which all that is said or thought 
can be written, transmitted, and preserved to the memory of 
posterity.” 

A Sallust and other books followed, always printed in 
this same font. This press, as primarily founded, ended its 
work in 1472. In the next year, Fichet having left for Italy, 
and Heynlin no longer taking an active oversight of its pro- 
duction, the printers decided, or were obliged, to leave the 
Sorbonne and set up their workroom outside it. It has been 
said that, as an institution, the Sorbonne was active in j)ro- 
curing the services of these printers, but this is untrue ; it 
was merely by the initiative of two men connected tvith that 
institution that the printers came to Paris. The press itself, 
however, was undoubtedly under the roof of the Sorlx>nne, 
for such a printing-office, with but one kind of type and a 
small daily production, took up very little space. 

The printers then installed themselves at the Sign of the 
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32 . I'Yf-st Roman Type used in France: Freiburger^ Gering 
and Kranx^ Paris ^ 1470 
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34 . Type used for first Bible printed in France: Freihur^er^ Gering 
and Kranz^ Paris y 1476 
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35. Roman Type used in Virgil by Ge7'i?tg^ Paris ^ 1478 
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Golden Sun in the Rue St Jacques, a street consecrated for 
centuries to the commerce of the book — as indeed it still 
is. Their next type (employed for a manual for the clergy, 
called Maniptilus Curatomm, issued in 1473) was a gothic 
font of transitional character, more roman, however, than 
the like types of Schoeffer. This was the first gothic type 
used in France. In this book it was set in double-column, 
with the initial letters and paragraph marks put in by hand 
0!?-33).‘ 

A new font, of letters larger in size than any of these 
previous types, was cut for the imposing Bible which they 
issued in 1476 — the first Bible printed in France. The type 
is a heavy, rounded gothic, but capitals are roman, a feature 
not so inharmonious in effect as would be expected {Jig. 34). 
The small type used in this Bible was the same as that em- 
ployed in the first book printed after they left the Sorlx)nne.* 

In 1477 Kranz and Freiburger returned to Germany, 
leaving Gering alone. Laying gothic fonts aside, Gering 
cut for himself t\\o new types, both pure roman, though 
heavy in effect. In comparing these with the Bible type, 
they appear to be only an evolution of some elements clearly 
discernible in the earlier gothic character. The throwing 
back of the dot on the i is a feature to be noticed. In the 
smaller font Gering priiited two theological books ; in the 
larger, editions of Virgil {Jig. 35) and of Sallust. After 1484 
there seems to have been a cessation in his activities, but 
meanwhile other printers had taken up work in Paris, and 
had procured new fonts of gothic and roman letter. Later, in 
association w ith Berthold Rembolt, a native of Strassburg, 
he employed in the Jireviaire de Paris of 1492 a delicate 
gothic type. It was cut by Wolf, a printer, who during an 

‘ Claudin, I, p. 63, for full page, rubricated. 

® Slid., p. 77, for full page, rubricated. 
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interim in Gering’s management took charge of the press.* 
They used also two other gothic fonts.* In the Paris Missal, 
which was printed by Gering and Rembolt for Simon Vostre 
in 1497, some fine woodcuts were introduced ;* and the ini- 
tials used by them are also of considerable decorative value.* 
In the last year of the century this office was still effective 
and prosperous. Ulrich Gering has always been popularly 
considered the patriarch of Parisian tyjK)graphy. 

Now that the history of the first Paris press has been 
traced, I shall keep more closely to the types themselves. 
The first French types were, as we know, roman. These 
were transitional roman letters, but after a few years they 
gave way to gothic, for the popular taste was entirely for 
gothic forms such as were used in the Missale Purisiense 
printed by Jean du Pre in 1479.® A few fonts of roman 
letters, modelled on the Italian letter, appeared in French 
publications at the very end of the fifteenth century. For the 
more stately liturgical books gothic type was of a pointed 
character — the real lettre de formed For other books the 
rounder lettre de somme was employed. But the character- 
istic form of French gothic letter used by French printers 
up to 1500 was the lettre batarde^ first brought out by Pas- 

’ Claudin, I, p. 98. 'Ibid., pp. 99-102. 'ibid., pp. 105-107. 

*Ibid., pp. 112-117. "Ibid., p. 211. 

" In writing de forme each letter was formed separately and complete. This 
was the writing to be taken as a model or form ; or, according to the six- 
teenth century expression used by Geofi-oy Tory, as “canon.” Mores says, 
“Tlie curious Mons. Torin (Tory) . . . divides typographical letter into /a 
lettre de forme and la lettre bastarde; the former of wlvich he tells us was 
called Canon. The inference is that tlie former were cut secundum normam, 
die latter by no rule at all.” Mores’s Dissertation^ etc., p. 21. 

^ Batarde — called bastar della or bastarda in Spain, and anciendy called in 
France eacritura italienne bastarda d lafran^aise — was namc*d so because 
it was composed of elements of various sorts of writing. It is really derived 
fi-om the Italian chancery-hand, and the writing-books of Palatino and others 
show its rarious forms. 
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36. Zrt#rf 5atar* used in first book printed in French: Bonhomme, Ihris, 
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quier Bonhomme. This was entirely different from the 
gothic types used up to that time, and imitated French cur- 
sive Gothic manuscripts of that day. It is a charming type, 
characteristically French — nervous and spirited. At first 
introduced in rather a crude form, it develojied into a beau- 
tiful letter, principally, if not always, used for the printing 
of French. It was in type of this family that the first book 
in French printed at Paris, viz., (Jroniques de France, was 
produced by Bonhomme about 1477 ( fig. 36). Like other 
early types it was derived from a literary hand, founded 
on a cursive legal script which was used in the north of 
France and in some parts of the Netherlands contiguous 
thereto.^ 

Besides these characteristically French types, fonts of 
which to-day form part of the equipment of some French 
printing-offices, condensed gothic types were employed in 
certain books in small format printed at Paris. The first 
of these appeared in 1481 — I At Confession de frere Olivier 
Maillard {Jig. 37). Gothic type was used with roman cap- 
itals,’^ and other fonts appear that are reminiscent of Italian 
and Flemish models. There was also a difference in the kind 
af gothic type employed for Latin and French books, the 
former being printed in the pointed gothic cliaracter, and 
the latter in various forms of hatarde — following in this use 
the manuscrijits which preceded printing. Some fonts, the 
provenance of n hich is puzzling, we find were imported 
from Basle, from Nuremberg, or elsewhere. 

Placed on the first page of French books of this period 
were inscriptions, cut on wood, in very large letters (usu- 
ally imitative of calligraphy), of a round or pointed Gothic 
form. These and calligraphic initials, adorned with masks 

' Thompson, ftic. 196. 

’^Clauclin, I, pi. facing p. 200. 
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or gfrotesque heads — such as that used in the well-known 
Merdes Hystoires of 1 487 ‘ — were characteristic of popular 
French book-making, A particular feature of the French 
press of the fifteenth century was the exquisite manner in 
which type and decorations were harmonized and combined. 
The work produced by Le Rouge, Pigouchet, Verard, Du 
Pre, Vostre, and Tory shows a delicacy of execution and 
refinement of taste not hitherto apparent. It was in the 
Books of Hours produced by this group of men, says Pol- 
lard, “that the genius of French printers first strikingly 
evinced itself. For more than a centur)’ the decoration of 
manuscript iYor® had invited all the skill of the finest illu- 
minators of Europe, and it was in France alone that the 
attempt was successfully made to rival the glories of the 
scribe and painter by those of the printer and engraver. 
The names of Antoine Verard, Philippe Pigouchet, and 
Simon Vostre, as printers and publishers, are inseparably 
connected with these Books of Hours, which for some 
quarter of a century from 1488 onward constitute the 
chief glories of the French press. More than 300 editions 
were issued altogether, in which some forty different print- 
ers had a share, Jean du Pre at the beginning of the series, 
and Geoftroy Tory, as late as 1525, being the most impor- 
tant after the three already named” 38). 

The use of roman type in the French printing-houses of 
the fifteenth century was slight, after the first essay in it by 
the Sorbonne press. It is only toward the very end of the 
century that the roman letter is again employed, generally in 
editions of the classics, though Kerver and Tory later used 
it for Books of Hours. With roman lower-case types, roman 
capital letters, floriated and ornamented, were combined — 
as in the work of the second Paris press of Cesar and Stoll. 
‘ Claudin, I, p. 459. 
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39 . Itrst Roman Type used at Lyons: Du 1490 
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The effect of their quaint forms is less disagreeable than 
one would suppose.^ 

Lyons was scarcely inferior to Paris in the number of its 
printing-houses. By its situation it was one of the centres of 
fifteenth century commerce, and fairs were held there fre- 
quented by purchasers from all parts of Europe, The Lyons 
printing trade was more prosperous, because less restricted, 
than in Paris, where the theological censorship in particu- 
lar became extremely active. The products of the Lyons 
press, which produced popular literature — poetry, histo- 
ries of chivalry, etc. — show some interesting variations in 
French typography. In general the same types are used as 
at Paris, but the type-setting seems rougher and perhaps 
freer in execution. Many Lyons books were executed in a 
leltre de forme which recalls the products of early Nether- 
lands printers. 

Guillaume Le Roy M’as the first Lyons printer. His pa- 
tron was Barthelemy Buyer, to whom he held somewhat the 
same relation that the first Paris printers did to Fichet and 
Heynlin. Le Roy’s first book, the Compendium Breve of the 
Cardinal-Deacon Loth aire, issued in 1473, was executed in 
a heavy, roughly cast gothic type, just mentioned as re- 
calling that of the Netherlands. He also employed a round 
gothic font, identical with that used by Wendelin de Spire 
at Venice in 1473, for his Miroir de Vie Humaine oi 1477. 
Lyons had the credit of producing the first illustrated book 
printed in France, Le Mirouer de la Bidemption, printed 
there in 1478 by Martin Husz or Huss.* The woodcuts for 
this book came from Basle, and so, in point of fact, did the 
types. If Lyons printing seems puzzling because of the fre- 

^ Claudin, I, pp. 124, 131. 

* Knd.^ Ill, pp. 159-164. 
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quent resemblance of its types to those of other countries, 
the reason is, that types of other countries were so often 
employed ! Some Lyons fonts can be traced to Nuremberg, 
others to Basle,' to Vienna, and toVenice,* for Venetian types 
had begun to have wide vogue. Besides these fonts, the for- 
eign origin of which is known, there are others evidently 
of Italian origin or design.* 

One of the finest Lyons books produced in lettres de 
forme was the Missale secundum usum Lugdum of Neu- 
meister,of 1487.* Neumeister emj)loyed magnificent pointed 
gothic types, and his Lyons Missal recalls in many ways 
Gutenberg’s work; quite apart from the fact that he ac- 
tually came from Mainz to France by the invitation of 
Cardinal Amboise, and was traditionally Gutenberg’s pupil 
and companion. This Missal was almost equalled by that 
printed by Hongre in 1500, in a most Italian and also 
most imposing character, though not especially typical of 
the French press.* 

Besides pointed gothic or lettre de forme, there were in 
use at Lyons, as vve have just seen, some round gothic 
fonts. When Lyons printers wished to employ such type, 
they seem to have turned to the Italian form of gothic letter 
for their models, or else they actually procured it from Italy. 
Proctor believes that there existed in the fifteenth century, 
independent of Venetian printers, some Venetian type- 
foundries, where types not only could be bought, but also 
could be hired. This transfer of the types of one country 
to the workshops of another, by purchase or otherwise, is 

' Claudin, III, pp. 166, 16r. 

’ IHd., feeing p. 194, and pp. 195, 196, 215. “ Ibid., p. 219. 

' Ibid., \i. 360 and feeing plate, p. 361, plates between pp. 366 and 367', 
and plate facing p. 368. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 344, 345. 
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a puzzling feature in any attempt to identify types geo- 
graphically. 

The lettre batarde, the characteristic French gothic letter 
used in Paris, was also common in Lyons, but, as a rule, 
in a rougher and less attractive form. Examples of the 
use of this heavier form of it mav be seen in the work of 
Mathieu Husz and of Du Pre. The latter’s Lyons edition 
of La Mer des Hystoires shows pages in this massive char- 
acter which are splendid in effect,’ especially when used in 
connection with such sumptuous woodcuts as those of the 
Baptism of Clovis and the Battle of Tolbiac.“ A \’ery deco- 
rative pillar which appears in the centre of this plate forms 
an ingenious division between its two subjects.* 

Many of these Lyons books were arranged with a line 
of large, round, Italian gothic type at the head of the page; 
types several sizes smaller forming the text. Large calli- 
graphic initials w ere also features of the Lyons press ; and 
square initials engraved on w ood, with black backgrounds 
(such as were used by Le Masson and his associates), added 
brilliancy to soniewliat heavy tyjwgraphy.* As the end of 
the century apj)roached, the jiopularity of Venetian types 
increased more and more — a fact w hich foreshadowed 
some of the tribulations of Aldus, who, in the next century, 
found no more unscrupulous imitators of his italic type 
than Lyons jirinters. Roman characters w'ere not used in 
Lyons until 1490, Jean du Prc employing them in his an- 
notated Latin text of the Satires of Juvenal, issued in the 
last month of that year. Proctor thinks these types have a 

' Claudin, III, pp. 495, 496. 

'Ibid., p. 498. 

’ For a comparison of I.C Rouge’s Paris edition of this same book, see Claudin, 
I, pp. 459-463. 

‘claudin. III, pp. 333, 233. 
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Gothic look. They appear to be a very fine form of a transi- 
tional roman character {Jig. 39). 

French fifteenth century types may be roughly classed as ; 

i transitional roman ; 

ii pure roman on Italian models; 

iii jx)inted gothic or lettre de forme; 

iv round gothic or lettre de somme; 

V contemporary manuscript gothic letter or lettre batarde; 

vi gothic fonts showing foreign influence, sometimes of 
foreign source. 

Of all these French gothic types, the characteristically 
national or vernacular letter was the lettre batarde^ derived 
from contemporary French manuscripts. Other gothic types 
employed are sometimes akin to those of other countries, but 
the lettre batarde is distinctly French. In fineness of cut and 
spirited delicacy of design — when at its best — it produces 
a beautiful effect, especially when used with the decorations 
so cleverly designed to accompany it. 

As a whole, French printing was more delicate and dis- 
tinguished, but less virile, than that of Germany or Italy. 
The Gallic feeling shows itself in the best fifteenth century 
French books, in a certain brilliance and elegance which 
is purely French. Less archaic than the German, less mon- 
umental than the Italian, the work of the best early French 
printers, like so much else that is French, is charming.^ 

' For a survey of early Frtmcli types, I rcxu)mniend the student to the fac- 
similes in ITiierry-Poux’s Premiers Monuments de Clmfirimerie en France 
au XV^ Si^cle, Paris, 1890. 



CHAPTER Vn 

TYPE AND TYPE-FORMS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
IN THE NETHERLANDS — HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 

T he year from which Dutch printing is usually 
officially dated is 1473, but some sort of printing 
was done in Holland before that time. The name 
of the printer of the Speculum Salvationis, which is probably 
the work of the earliest Dutch press, is not known. The 
first Dutch books of which we have any knowledge, which 
may be called “Costeriana” (i.c., the editions of Coster and 
his successors), or which may be attributed to the printer 
of the Speculum, were executed from rough gothic types of 
the kind known as lettres de forme. There is in Holtrop’s 
Monuments Typographiques a series of plates 'of type-pages 
which throw a great deal of light, not alone on printing in 
the Low Countries, but on the whole subject of its begin- 
nings. These show that the first books were roughly exe- 
cuted in a heavy, black, and awkward lettre de forme. On 
glancing through these plates — for it is impossible, owing 
to their rarity, to look at the originals — one realizes what 
Blades meant in his allusions to the crude school of print- 
ing which preceded that of Gutenberg. If we examine the 
facsimile of a Donatus printed with the types of the Abece- 
darium^ is it conceivable that the printer of this book could 
have known anything about the exact methods of making 
type, or of printing with it, w hich Mainz printers so well 
understood? The Abecedarium formerly in the possession 

^ Holtrop’s Tyfiografihiques dea Paya-Baa au Quinzi'tme SiMe, 

I.a Haye, 1868. Twelve plates beginning 11 [3]; plate 11 in sequence 
in the bound book, but jilate 3 in sequence of original issue. Tlie references are 
confusing unless tliis is remembered, for tlie plates aa bound have no consec- 
utive folios. 

*Holtrop, pi. 11 [3]. 
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of the Enschedes at Haarlem {Jig, 40) — what a wretched 
little book it is ! how primary in every sense ! While the 
fragments of other Donatuses are considerably better, the 
uneven ending of lines, which indicates that no composing- 
rule was used at the time, is obvious in the facsimiles of the 
Donatus of 28 lines, ^ and in the F oyage de Jean de Manda^- 
ville.^ As to the four editions of the Speculum^ these books, 
rather ambitious from a decorative point of view, call for 
better typography than that which accompanies their illus- 
trations/ Although some impressions are better than others, 
these plates show printing as an art in its infancy, and hold 
out very little prospect of its e\ er grow ing up ! The Specu- 
lum may have been executed at Utrecht some time between 
1471 and 1473. The other fragments of which Holtrop 
shows facsimiles are those of books or editions brought out 
before the latter year, perhaps all from one printing-office, 
perhaps from different printers.^ In these early fragments 
and a few complete books, about eight different fonts of type 
are found; and with these types perhaps eighty different 
editions w^ere printed. The gothic types used in these books 
w ere the first models of the style of black-letter which w e 
recognize as characteristic of the country {Jig. 4l). 

But the Speculum and its mysterious companions are not 
the books from w hich Dutch printing is scientifically dated. 
Ketelaer and Leempt, who printed two books in Utrecht 
in 1473, were the first printers in Holland w ho dated their 

’ Holtrop, pi. 13 [49] . * Jbid.y pi. 121 [4] . 

* Idid.yiih. 17 [19] 22 [l]. 

* The pictures were ])rintcd in brown ink, in one impression, and the type, 
which was of uneven height and indented the paper badly, at another print- 
ing. Two of the four cx)pies are in Dutch i)rose, two in Ditin verse. Some 
turned letters in the text show tJiat it is printed from movable types, and is 
not a block-book. 

® Holtrop, pis. 24 [37] -33 [97]. 
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41. Gothic Type used by Printer of the Speculum^ c. 1471 
From Doctrinale of Alexander Gallua 
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books. Pollard, in his series of valuable introductory notes 
to the national divisions of his Catalogue of the Hawkins 
Collection, says : “From 1473 onwards, the history of print- 
ing in Holland is normal and straightforward, native and 
German printers being found working simultaneously in 
the usual wa 3 ^ Presses were set up in thirteen places after 
1473, — in Deventer, Delft, and Gouda in 1477, in S. Mar- 
tijnsdijk in Zeeland in 1478, in Nijmegen and Zwolle in 
1479, in Hasselt in Overijssel in 1480, in Leiden, Kuilen- 
burg, and Haarlem in 1488, in ’s Hertogenbosch (Bois-le- 
duc) in 1484, in Schoonhoven in 1485, and in Schiedam in 
1498. Se\’en of these tovt ns were only visited by a single 
printer. At Utrecht, Delft, Gouda, and Zwolle there was 
a moderate output. The only really prolific printers were 
Richard Paffraet and Jacobus de Breda at Deventer, who 
must have produced between them over five hundred incu- 
nabula, though most of these were small educational books. 
The total Dutch output at present registered may be 
roughly estimated at between eleven and tu elve hundred, 
its characteristics lieing akin to those of Germany, but with 
a much greater proportion of schoolbooks, and strikingly 
few large folios.” 

“Printing was introduced into seven towns within the 
limits of modern Belgium in the fifteenth century,” says Mr. 
Pollard in the same volume, “into Alost in 1473; the next 
year into Louvain, where much excellent work was done 
by Johann of Paderborn ; into Bruges, Caxton and Colard 
Mansion, probably in 1475; into Brussels, bj" the Brothers 
of the Common Life, in March of the same year. After a 
long interval printing began at Audenarde in 1480, and 
at Antwerp a t ear later still, the rear being brought up by 
Ghent in April, 1483. Gerard Leeu’s work gave distinction 
to Antwerp as that of Johann of Paderborn did to Louvain, 
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and these two cities between them account for over two- 
thirds of the registered output of ‘Belgian’ incunabula, 
the total of which is probably somewhat under a thousand. 
Belgium in the fifteenth century had, of course, no separate 
existence, nor were the boundaries of Holland those of the 
modern kingdom. It may be noted, however, that in the 
‘Belgian’ books there is a much greater preponderance of 
Latin than in the Dutch, though a few printers were tri- 
lingual, printing in Flemish, French, and Latin.” 

The Netherlands fifteenth century types were chiefly, as 
has been said, crude lettresde formed but later they became 
more refined. A few types showed the influence of the ro- 
man letter, but pure roman letter was as yet rare. The lettre 
batarde of France appears in Holland, uncouth, irregular, 
badly aligned, badly fitted on its lx)dy, awkward in cut,* al- 
though employed in 1480 by Veldener, who was one of the 
most distinguished printers of the Netherlands. Thierry 
Martens of Alast and Antwerp, the first Belgian printer, em- 
ployed that fine familiar type, the round Italian gothic.® 

Three black-letter types used in the Netherlands are 
interesting. The first is the bold, coarse Imtardt^ character 
used by Colard Mansion at Bruges 42). Mansion 
employed two kinds of type, a Ixitarde, and a sort of very 
rough transitional lettre de forme (though sometimes called 
lettre de somme), which he used in 1477.‘ His Ixitarde was 
merely an imitation of the Burgundian writing of the period. 
It was to Dutch printing just what a lettre batarde was to 
French printing — a sort of vernacular type, dependent for 
its form upon the locality in which it was found, and found 
there simply because based on the writing which preceded 
it in that neighbourhood. The earliest of Mansion’s impres- 

' Holtrop, pi. 125 [so]. ’ pi. 40 [24]. 

* Ibid., pi. 46 [6]. * /6;f/.,pl. 60, c [l3l]. 
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42 . Mansion'' s Ancienne Batarde^ Brug'rs^ 1484 
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43 . Left re Ratarde used bij Rrito^ Rniq-es 
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45. Fifteenth Century Saint Augustin Flamand: EnschedPs 
Proef van Letteren^ Haarlem^ 1768 
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sions show lines which were not spaced out to the full 
width of the page. This is one argument for the independ- 
ence of the Netherlands and Bruges school of typography 
from that of Mainz ; for it cannot be believed that if a man 
like Mansion knew how to use a composing rule (as he 
must have known, had he ever been in touch with Mainz 
printers), he would have abandoned it He began to print 
before 1476, and it was only in 1478 that properly spaced 
lines appear. 

The second type to which attention should be paid is 
that used by Brito at Bruges, and perhaps cast by him, and 
later by William de Machlinia at London. This type-form 
somewhat resembles the types used by Caxton. It is another 
rough form of the Ixitarde letter, but without the charm of 
the French lettre batarde {Jig. 43). 

A third type to be remembered is the font used by Bel- 
laert, to which the English black-letter types, which later 
became the national English face and size of letter, bear a 
clo.se resemblance (Jig. 44). 

There is a very interesting Dutch gothic type shown in 
the specimen-book of 1768 issued by Enschede, the cele- 
brated Dutch founder, which it is believed was engraved 
about the end of the fifteenth century — between 1470 and 
1480 — a St. Augustin Jlamand {Jig. 45). It was probably 
cut by a Dutch printer and type-cutter, Henric of Delft, w’ho 
called himself, in the colophons to his n orks, letter-snider, 
or graver of characters, and who furnished types to sev- 
eral printers. We have records of this font being employed 
in Paris printing-offices, A letter much the same in cut, of 
gros-rornain size, may also be seen on the last page of En- 
schede’s specimen of 1768 {Jig. 46). 

As for fifteenth century roman fonts in the Low Coun- 
tries, John of Westphalia, at Louvain, employed a very dis- 
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tinguished roman letter, Italian in effect, and evidently de- 
rived from an Italian source {Jig- 47). Another roman font 
which is of interest, with a charming quality of pen-work 
about it, is the St Augustin romain^ considered by Enschede 
as older even than the Flemish character cut by Henric the 
letter-snider. The man from whom Enschede bought it in 
1768, Jacques Scheffers (a printer at Bois-le-Duc, where 
his ancestors had practised their trade for a long time), was, 
according to tradition, a descendant of Peter Schoeffer of 
Gernsheim. Enschede, w^hen he bought some sixty matrices 
from Scheffers, j)urchased a copy of a book printed by 
Schoeffer himself ; and believed that these punches actually 
came from Peter Schoeffer. This point cannot be decided ; 
but the types have great charm. In recent years the Messrs. 
Enschede completed the defective font, some missing letters 
being obtained by adding to or subtracting from existing 
characters, and when this was not feasible, a few new letters 
being cut in the style of the old ones.^ Our plate shows this 
reconstitution of the font {^fig. 48). 

The output of the fifteenth century Netherlands press is 
historically interesting, but artistically monotonous. It is dif- 
ficult to be enthusiastic over these fonts, which contrast 
unfavourably with better types of similar style in other 
countries. But their historical interest is indubitable. They 
form a link between the Continent and England, and are 
the starting-point of English typography. 

* See Ch. Enschede’s Fonderien de Caractt^res et Icur Mat^rid dans lea Pays- 
Baa du X^e au XIX^ aiHle^ Haarlem, 1908, pp. 30, 31 , and 32. For a sur- 
vey of fifteenth cxintury Dutch types this work will be found of great value. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

TYPE AND TYPE-FORMS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

IN SPAIN 

i4 LTHOUGH Spanish typography has not had much 
/ % influence on printing in other parts of Europe, it 
^ JL is both interesting and extremely individual. For 
the most part, the first printers both in Spain and Portugal 
were wandering Germans, who brought to the Iberian Pe- 
ninsula, as they did to so many other parts of Europe, their 
knowledge of the new art. The introduction of printing was, 
however, rather late, — not until the year 1474, — and for that 
reason we do not find in either country, as Haebler* says, 
“those precursors of the typographic art — woodcuts ac- 
companied by text more or less ‘padded,’ nor xylographic 
books, of which we find so many examples in Germany and 
the Netherlands.” He adds that if Spanish books were some- 
times rather archaic in appearance, this was due to unskilled 
workmen rather than to the state of the art when introduced 
in Spain ; for typography, when brought there, was no longer 
in its experimental stage, but a developed industry. The 
Spaniards very early occupied themselves with this new 
trade, and established workshops quite independently of the 
German printers ; but the first printer who came to Spain 
was of German or Flemish origin, and the printing-houses 
most distinguished for the excellence of their work were 
either actually directed by Germans or else inaugurated 
under a German master. 

The chief output of the Spanish press was, as one might 
guess, theological, and the clergy played an important part 
in the propagation of typography. Besides missals and bre- 
viaries, of which no copies are extant, and which are known 

^ l\/tio^raJihi€ IbMquc^ p. 1. 
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only from existing records, there were a very large number 
of liturgical books printed in Spain up to 1500, and an enor- 
mous production of forms for indulgences. Even so, in ad- 
dition to tliese, similar books and documents were constantly 
procured from abroad — and for a long time continued to 
be — because there were not enough printing-houses in the 
Peninsula to produce them in sufficient quantities. As in 
other parts of the world, monasteries established printing- 
offices in their precincts, and some of the secular clergy were 
themselves printers ; while among higher ecclesiastics there 
were many w ho bore the expense of printing their own 
works, or who paid the cost of printing the works of others. 
Haebler believes that more books were published by the aid 
of the clergy in Spain than in any other country where 
printing existed prior to the Reformation. 

It has just been said that printing was introduced in 
Spain as a developed art ; and it is for that reason that al- 
most all Spanish lx)oks have “signatures” — a feature which 
appeared rather late in English typography. Initials engraved 
on wood are to be found in Spain almost as early as any- 
where else. And, too, as did the Venetians, Spanish printers 
enjoyed “privileges” which protected their work. Indeed, 
Spanish printing-houses profited from almost all the ad- 
vances made in typography in other lands. In the commerce 
of legal forms, multiplied by the help of printing, Spain was 
ahead of other nations. 

“In spite of the fact that the masters [in printing] were 
all Germans . . . ,” says Haebler, “it cannot be said that 
the style of their production showed their national origin. 
On the contrary, the productions of Spanish presses, from a 
very remote period, have something special about them. At 
a very early date a Spanish style was developed which is 
readily recognizable even in the production of men who 
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were newcomers to Spain. For this reason, as we have said, 
the influence of a particular school of printing cannot be 
recognized in books printed in Spain. One finds types imi- 
tated from those employed by the printers of Venice, Basle, 
and Lyons, and other types which seem to have been used 
elsewhere. But it is very rare to find a Spanish book which 
one would suppose to have been printed anywhere else. I 
know of but one printer who worked in Spain with an out- 
fit which was decidedly French, namely, Jean de Francour 
at Valladolid. But e\ en he appears soon to have changed his 
fonts of type, and to have adopted others of a kind more in 
accord with Spanish taste. 

“The Spanish had a marked predilection for gothic 
characters. The first books printed in Spain, it is true, are in 
roman characters, but the very master who executed them 
procured gothic fonts some years later, and employed them 
to the end of his career. If we were to count up the books 
printed in gothic characters and compare them with those 
in roman types, w e should find that the majority printed in 
gothic is enormous. Nevertheless, it should be remembered 
that the number of roman fonts ^vhich, one by one, have 
been discovered in books printed in Spain, is quite consider- 
able. It is of course true that only one of all the printing- 
houses of Spain produced books in quantity printed in ro- 
man types. This w'as the anonymous printer of Salamanca, 
and it is easy to explain this peculiarity : for that estab- 
lishment w^as under the influence, jierhaps actually under 
the direction, of Aelius Antonins Nebrissensis, w'ho printed 
classical texts and his own commentaries on the writers of 
antiquity, following the lead of the Humanists of Italy. The 
books of the latter were commonly printed in roman char- 
acters (which were, on that account, called Italian), W'hich 
accounts for the isolated fact that so many books in roman 
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characters were printed in this particular city. In the rest of 
Spain books in Italian characters were uncommon. Almost 
all printing-houses of importance had one or two fonts of 
roman. But the number of books printed in those types was 
exceedingly small; and such fonts were rarely renewed; 
while gothic fonts (from the very beginning stocked in 
greater quantities) were renewed and revamped very fre- 
quently.”* 

This statement brings up an interesting point, i.ft, that 
in spite of the German origin of printers who came to work 
in Spain, their style soon became something characteris- 
tically Spanish. In looking through Spanish incunabula, one 
feels that it is a very special school of typography; rugged 
yet effective, and reminiscent, to one who knows Spain, of 
its rough, careless splendour, its grave, sad magnificence. 
The finest productions of the Spanish press before 1500 
are scarcely second to the best contemporary work done 
in Germany and Italy, and this Spanish quality existed 
particularly, perhaps, in these incunabula. But it is also 
extremely apparent at the end of the eighteenth century 
in the production of the first modern Spanish type-cutters, 
who somehow, even when copying the ornaments of Bas- 
kerville and Caslon, and the types and decorations of Four- 
nier, put into them a Spahish flavour which makes it quite 
clear that they are Spanish and can be nothing else. 

* Tyfiografihie IMrique du Quinzihrir SiMe, 1902, p. 2. Haebler’s books on 
Spanish printing are the works most available to the European and Eng- 
lish student. His Tyfiografikie Iberique du Quinziime SiMe (in Spanish and 
French) — a work specially valuable for its facsimiles of almost all the types 
at pre.sent known to have been used in Spain and Portugal up to the year 
1500 — has a delightfully clear and complete, though brief, prefetory notice 
of thd introduction of typography in the Peninsula. The same author’s Early 
Printera of ^ain and Portugal (Bibliographical Society’s Monographs, No. 
IV, London, 1897) was written in English five years earlier. It is excdloit, 
though not so comprehensive. 
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Proctor, in his Early Printed Books in the British Museum^ 
takes up the cities in Spain in which printing was estab- 
lished from the date of its introduction at Valencia in 1474, 
to the last year of the fifteenth century; and in the notes 
describing the types of Spanish printers, he constantly al- 
ludes to the material of presses in other countries which 
these Spanish types recall. It is plain that many of the types 
were from foreign sources ; and yet there are some which 
do not resemble any foreign types and seem to be of Spanish 
workmanship. These, it is to be supposed, were cut by the 
early printers, who were, as elsewhere at this period, type- 
cutters too. But even this does not wholly account for that 
particularly Spanish quality which crept into so much of the 
work of men from other nations, often using types derived 
from other countries. One can explain it only by the influ- 
ence of Spanish manuscripts and the national school of writ- 
ing in which they were executed, which were — as was 
printing — governed by the subtle influences emanating 
from the soil and skies of Spain itself — the ethos of a coun- 
try to the last degree individual, which therefore showed 
itself very markedly even in work which would not appear 
capable of such impregnation. Many of these early German 
printers married Spanish women, and in a generation be- 
came completely merged in the land of their adoption. This 
was not an isolated instance of such Spanish assimilation. 
In the third quarter of the eighteenth century large agricul- 
tural colonies of Bavarians — six thousand of them, grouped 
in thirteen villages (the chief of which was called La Caro- 
linci) in the Sierra Morena — were brought to Spain by min- 
isters of Carlos III. In a comparatively short period these 
absolutely disappeared from a ‘‘national” point of view, and 
became merged in the Spanish population. Later in the 
same reign, a great many English, Scotch, and Irish were 
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established in Seville and Madrid to direct or take part in 
the new manufactories or industries which the Government 
was establishing. In Madrid these families practically died 
out, or else were assimilated by the Spanish: for the spirit 
of the country seems always to have become too strong for 
the foreigner. 

The decorative features of Spanish incunabula, too, show, 
like their types, certain marked Spanish peculiarities. The 
fifteenth century title-pages are often very magnificent ; and 
this magnificence of effect is usually arrived at by large and 
splendid decorations placed above very meagre tides. On 
the title-page of Vagad’s Cronica de Aragon^ printed by 
Pablo Hurus, at Saragossa (1499), an enormous decorative 
woodcut appears above a title in black-letter, consisting of 
but three words! This was entirely in consonance w ith the 
huge decorations and heraldic bearings commonly used in 
all departments of Spanish art — churches w ith their entire 
fronts covered by a coat of arms, the door of the church 
being as subsidiary to the decoration above it as was a title to 
the decoration on a title-page. These heraldic emblems w ere 
characteristic — cosas de Espana — for, as Ford says, “few 
countries can vie with Spanish heraldic pride and heraldic 
literature,” What Spaniards did in books w as only w hat 
they did in architecture — they printed as they built — 
another instance of the interlocking of the artistic side of 
printing with the art of a given period. Then, too, in some 
of the borders to printed pages, we see ornament which is 
reminiscent of Saracenic or Arabesque design; and this 
again seems to reflect 

— sad stories of tlie death of kings. 

In other words, the characteristic of Spanish printing was 
that it was so essentially Spanish — more obviously “Span- 
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ish,” it seems to me, than Italian printing was “Italian,” 
or French printing was “French,” perhaps because the 
nationality of Spain is more intense than that of any other 
country (or Latin country) of Europe. A friend who read 
these lines said to me, “What is meant by ‘essentially 
Spanish But like the flavour of olives, “Spanish” cannot 
be described ! 

During the latter part of the fifteenth century, Valencia 
was a great seat of foreign commerce, and, like Lyons, a 
meeting-place for foreigners ; it was therefore natural that, 
printing having been brought to Spain by foreigners, the 
first Spanish press should be set up in Valencia, It was es- 
tablished by Lambert Palmart, who n as probably of Flem- 
ish origin, and who produced at this press some fifteen 
books. What is generally thought to be the first book printed 
in Spain — Fenollar’s Obrese tmhes — a collection of poems 
in honour of the Blessed Virgin, though undated, was prob- 
ably issued in 1474. It was printed in a rough roman type. 
Five books were printed in this roman font by Palmart, of 
^vhich the earliest with a date was the Comprehensorium, 
issued in 1475 {fig- 49). He then procured gothic types, 
in wiiich he continued to print until the end of his career. 
One characteristic of his w^ork is the extreme leading of 
the tj'pe in some of his books, w'hich gives them an effect 
not at all consonant w'ith ordinary ideas of fifteenth century 
printing. When printing his Biblm V alenciana 'wi 1477-78, 
a Spanish printer was in association with him, Alonso Fer- 
nandez de Cordoba, who also printed on his own account. 
Fernandez de Cordoba was a silversmith by trade, and prob- 
ably cut the punches of the gothic types employed in the 
Bible. Palmart died in 1490. 

The second press in Spain was set up at Saragossa in 
the autumn of 1475, by a certain Matthaeus of Flanders, 
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who printed the first book in Spain in which its printer’s 
name is given — an edition of Manipulus Curatorum — Pal- 
mart’s books before 1477 being without an imprint Very- 
little is knowm of Matthaeus, who thenceforth vanishes from 
view. 

The other chief cities out of the twenty-four in which 
printing was introduced between 1474 (the probable date 
of its introduction) and the end of the century, were Seville, 
Barcelona, Salamanca, Burgos, Toledo, Valladolid, and 
Granada — Madrid having no printing-press until the 
Court had its permanent seat there in 1565. The most 
famous of these Spanish printing-houses were the Burgos 
press of Fadrique de Basilea (Friedrich Biel of Basle) ; the 
Saragossa press of Juan and Pablo Hums of Constance; 
that at Seville belonging to Ungut and Stanislaus, and the 
establishment of the Unknown Printer of Salamanca. Ar- 
nald Guillen de Brocar of Pamplona should be mentioned, 
although his fame came to him in the next century as 
printer of the Complutensian Polyglot ; for which he was 
called to Alcala. Of these presses, those at Seville and Va- 
lencia were among the most productive. That of Salamanca 
is interesting for its classical books issued in roman type. 
Some of the best work was done in the office of Pablo 
Hums at Saragossa, where illustrated volumes were brought 
out; the Officia Qiiolidiana issued in the year 1500 by his 
successor, Coci, Haebler calls one of the finest specimens 
of work executed at any time and at any place in the world. 

The first book printed in Spain was from a font of coarse 
roman letter, but the rank and file of Spanish work was 
executed in a round, massive black-letter. This was some- 
thing like the Italian black-letter of the same period, but 
had a peculiar Spanish twist to it. It was based on a round 
Spanish book-hand. The larger sizes of this type were ex- 
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50 . Spindelt ra Roman T\fpe^ Va/encia^ 1500 
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ceedingly fine, especially in Hurus’s work ; and on title- 
pages and for head-lines of chapters, large sizes were used 
with very imposing effect. There were also many some- 
what condensed pointed gothic fonts of great richness of 
colour, almost like the handwriting of a manuscript as con- 
trasted with rounder and more typically Spanish forms. 
Except for a few quartos, most of the books were set in 
double column. By referring to the plates in Haebler’s 7y- 
pographie Iljerique one can get a very clear idea of what fif- 
teenth century Spanish types and composition were. Many 
of the volumes to be referred to came from the well-known 
presses just mentioned. 

As roman characters were the first used in Spain, though 
less interesting than gothic types, we w ill consider them 
first. The roman type used by the prototypographer Pal- 
mart at Valencia, in 1475, in the Coinprehemorium was, as 
our plate show^s, of a very rough sort ; and another roman 
font used in the Comjnentinn Ethicomm of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, printed by Spindeler and Brun at Barcelona in 
1478, also is of an extremely primitive style.^ In Villanova’s 
liiidimenta Grammaticx, printed by Spindeler at Valencia 
in 1500, we have a more regular type, better fitted, but of 
a heavy cut — this heaviness being a mark of many Span- 
ish roman fonts {Jig- 50). The Unknowm Printer of Sala- 
manca employed a roman font w ith a certain condensed 
quality, which points to derivation from Gothic charac- 
ters. This he used in the Grammatica of Fliscus al^out 
1485.^ The very virile roman font employed at Burgos 
about 1497 by Fadrique de Basilea in the Z>e Hispanise 
Laudibus of Marineus Siculus show s a distinct advance 
in its type-cutting and fitting; but in effect it is almost as 
heavy as black-letter.^ This is true of a font used in the 
' jy^ogra/ihic IbMquc, No. 12. 'Ibid,, No. 34. 'Ibid,, No. 51. 
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same printer’s Latin edition of Brant’s Stultifem Naves, 
though the massive apjiearance of such close-set type cer- 
tainly accords well with the woodcut above it {Jig. 51). 
These very heavy roman fonts are evidently Spanish ren- 
derings of Italian type of that epoch, but renderings “with 
a difference.” In the Ungut and Stanislaus edition of Al- 
fonso de Palencia’s Epistula de Bello Granatensi (Seville, no 
date), we have a fine roman font which is even more Italian 
in effect {Jig. 52). In many of these pages, gothic types, 
for head-lines, etc., are mixed with roman ; the excessive 
colour of the roman fonts making this less discordant than 
would be expected. 

The gothic types used by Palmart were a somewhat 
round yet slightly condensed black-letter — but by no means 
as round as some other Spanish gothic fonts. A page from 
the Cosmogniphia of Pomponius Mela, printed by Palmart 
in 1482, is composed in two sizes of this type {Jig. 53). By 
comparing this with such ty]>e as was used in the Espejo 
de la Cruz by Cavalca, printed by Martinez at Seville in 
1486, we see what this gothic type so much used in Spain 
was in rounder form.’ A splendid example of it appears in 
the Manuale Burgense^ printed at Saragossa in 1497 by 
Hums, whose books are among the most workmanlike and 
interesting of the early Spanish press. An even finer font 
of round gothic was that employed by Brocar at Pam- 
plona in the iJbros Menores of 1499, show n in our illus- 
tration {Jig. 54). Small sizes of this character were used 
in the Carcel de Amor of San Pedro, printed at Burgos by 
Fadrique de Basilea in 1496.* 

More condensed kinds of black-letter (like the French 
lettre de forme) w’ere also employed by the same printer in 
1493, in the Introductionum Latinarum, Secunda Editio, of 
‘ Ty/iografihie Ibbrique, No. 9. ' Snd., No. 75. * Ibid., No. 50. 
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51. Fadriquf de lhsUea\H Roman Type^ Rurgos^ 1499 
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52. Roman Type used by Ungut and Stanislaus^ Seville^ n.d. 
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53. Urst Gothic Type used in iSpain: Palmart^ Valencia^ 1482 
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54. Brocar^s Round Gothic Type^ Pamplona^ 1499 
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Antonio de Nebrija — very elegant in the smaller size.^ Fine 
pages set in a still more pointed character were produced 
by Pablo Hurus at Saragossa in 1496. The latter has that 
peculiar quality of penwork which keeps cropping up in 
Spanish printing fonts {Jig. 55). 

Condensation, and this pointed quality in type, varied 
in degree. An idea of the rich, massive quality of Span- 
ish black-letter is given by the illustration just referred to 
and by pages of the Suma de Coufesion printed by Hurus 
in 1499;* in Hagenbach’s Toledan Missal of 1500;* or in 
the Leyes por la Brevedad de los Bteitos, printed at Toledo 
by Hagenbach about 1499.‘ 

A peculiarity of composition in some Spanish books, 
namely, the excessive leading of gothic types, may be seen 
in the V alencia edition of the Epistolfe of Phalaris, printed 
in 1496 or the Ecloga of Teodulus, printed at Zamora in 
1492.® This was sometimes done to allow annotations or 
“glosses” to be interlined; hence a small size of Spanish 
type used for notes is called glosilla. 

In early Spanish illustrated books, Pollard says that “pic- 
torial title-cuts are not so common as in those of other 
countries, because of the Spanish fondness for tilling the 
title-page with an elaborate coat of arms;” adding, how- 
ever, that “nearly all their earl)' bookwork is strong and 
effective, and the printer who placed a cut on a title-page 
nearly always secured a good one.’” Spanish title-pages are 
interesting, and show certain peculiarities in ornament and 
arrangement. For instance, u hite letters on a black back- 
ground \vas a very Spanish style of decorative writing — 
a style splendidly employed later by the calligrapher Juan 

‘ Tyfiographie Iberique, Nos. 48 and 49. 'ibid.. No. 77. 

•iWrf., No. 132. No. 1.30. No. 19. 

*lMd., No. 37. ’ Polliird’s FiTie Books, pp. 163, 164. 
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de Iciar.* Ungut and Stanislaus, at Seville, in 1494, cleverly 
took advantage of it, in a wood-block for the title-page of 
Columna’s Regimento de los Principes^ There is a similar 
instance of white lettering on a black background in the 
well-known title-page of C^ra Allaors de S. Cristofol, printed 
at Valencia by Pedro Trincher in 1498.® Another book 
printed by Ungut at Seville in 1495 — Lilio de Medicina — 
has a magnificent title-page which is distinctly Spanish in 
effect — a very important decoration bearing the words of 
the title, with a block of massive round black-letter beneath 
it {fig. 56). The Salamanca edition of Leyes del Quademo 
nuevo delas rentas delas aicctvalas % firaquezas, etc., printed 
about 1496, with its four lines of gothic text beneath an 
immense and brilliant heraldic shield, is reminiscent of the 
huge armorial bearings used in decoration in other branches 
of Spanish art {fig. 57). Another title-page in the same 
style is that of Vagad’s Cronica de Aragon, printed by Pablo 
Hurus at Saragossa in 1 499.* Then there was a good deal 
of work in small format treated in the same way, such as 
the extraordinary xylographic title-page of Lucena’s Reped- 
cion deAmores, e arte de a.redres (Salamanca, 1496), by Hutz 
and Sanz.® 

‘ Juan de Iciar, Spanish calligrapher, and the designer of one of tlic finest 
writing-books ever printed. It is entitled Rccofiilacion subtilissima : intitu- 
lada Orthografihia firatica. Tlie first edition was piiblislied in 1548, at Sara- 
gossa. Some of the plates are copies of those in Italian books, but many of 
them are original witli Iciar. Mr. Strange l:>elicves that the mnning hands 
in tlie book show certain Moorish influences. The oi*iginal volume is rare, but 
plates from it are reprcKluced in most books on calligrajiby. There is asliort 
account of Iciar in Sir William Sterling Maxwell’s Annals o f the Artists of 
Sfiairiy and Mr. Strange’s paper, Writing-Books of the Sixteenth Century 
(Transactions of the Bibliographical Sciciety, Vol. Ill, p. 4l), may also be 
referr^ to. 

* Early Printers of Sfiain and Portugaly pi. xxiii. 

* Tyfiografihie Iberique, No. 155. 

^ Early Printers of SfiaiUy pi. xviii. 


^ Ibid. y pi. X. 
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55 . Gothic rijpe used by Pablo Hunts^ Saragossa^ 1496 
{reduced ) 
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56 . Title-page of Gordonio\s LUio de Medkina : Ungut and Stanislaus 
Seville^ 1495 (reduced) 
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57 . Title-page oj Leyes del ^adenio^ etc\^ Salamanca^ c, 1496 

{reducert^ 
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58. Title-page of Aureum Opus: Diego de Gumid^ Valencia^ 1515 
(reductd) 
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In the Burgos edition of Oliveros de Castilla, printed by 
FadriquedeBasilea, the page of text with its mass of rich 
black-letter and decorative picture of an archbishop wed- 
ding the hero to the daughter of the king of England, is 
an example of an illustrated edition of a popular romance — 
the kind over which Don Quixote lost his wdts.^ The cal- 
ligraphic initial, and title in large, round gothic letters, are 
reminiscent of early French printing. These title-pages, cut 
on wood, are common in Spanish books of the time. The 
opening page of another famous story of chivalry, TVraw^ 
lo Blanch, printed at Valencia by Spindeler in 1490, shows 
a rich border with something Oriental about its decora- 
tions.* How the illustrations appeared when placed in the 
text may be seen in San Pedro’s Carcel de Amor (Rosen- 
bach, Barcelona, 1493) and G. G. de Novarra’s Contem- 
placiones sdme el Rosario, etc. (Ungut, Seville, 1495).* The 
initials used in Spanish incunabula were very brilliant in 
effect. Those employed by the Unknown Printer of Sala- 
manca in 1498, 1499, and 1500* are fine and characteris- 
tic examples. 

Although of later date than 1500, there is one example 
of Spanish decoration so remarkable in design that I in- 
clude it here. It is the title-page of a small folio book entitled 
Aureutn opus regalium privilegiomm rivitafis ct regni Falen- 
tie — being the .second part of the Chronicle of Jayme el 
Conquistador. This fine black-letter book was issued at 
Valencia “by the art and humble industry of Diego de 
Gumiel” in 1515 {fig- 58). It exhibits three very Spanish 
features: (l) an heraldic design (2), in white on black (3) 
alcove very little text; and shows what is meant by “Span- 

’ Tyltograjihie Ibrriquf, Nos. 52 and 53. ’ Ibid., No. 1 7. 

'Early Printers of Sftatn, pis. n and xxiv. * E>id., ])ls. xi and xii. 
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ish” better than any words can do. It is a very romantic, 
courageous, and effective style of decoration,' 

Facsimiles, however well reproduced, give very little idea 
of the splendour of Spanish incunabula. The books them- 
selves must be seen. Then only a true idea of their effect is 
gained. The typography of these books was comparatively 
simple, the sizes of type were few, the decorations were 
strong and masculine, and the composition, as a rule, so 
compact that a page of it looks like some dark weave laid 
upon a sheet of paper. I am not saying that these books are 
the finest that were ever printed, but they were in one way 
among the finest. For if entire unity with the life about it 
makes great jirinting, these lx>oks \\ ere great. 

' All the facsimiles in Haebler’s two books — Early I^intent of S/tain and 
FortugaU and lyfiografi/iie Iherique du Qianzihne Siccle — should be looked 
through. For a guide to the rai’est and most imj>ortant pi*oductions of tlie 
Spanish jiress, the reader may consult the Sah catalogue, CatCilogo de la 
Bibhoteca de Salvd, escrito fior D. Pedro Sahci y Mallcn, Valencia, 1872. 
2 vols. It is illustmtcd and also contains many typogra])hicxil reproductions 
(not ve;ry well done) of title-i)agcs of the more famous works. For facsimiles 
without bihliogi-aphical descriptions the student may con.sult Bibliografia 
Grufica, Refiroduccibn en facHimil de porladas^ retratos, colofones y otraa 
curiosidades, etc. Pedro Viudel, Madrid, 1910. 2 vols. The work contains 
upw^ards of 1200 facsimiles of Spanish printing and engraving from the in- 
troduction of printing to the early years of the nineteenth century. It is rich 
in reproductions of the early work touched on in tlie foregoing chapter. A 
guide to some titles of fifteenth century Spanish books is sujiplied by Henry 
Thomas’s Short-title Catalogue of Booka printed in Spain arid of Spanish 
Books printed elsewhere in Fjirope before 1 001 now in the British Museum. 
London, 1921. Tlie Catalogue of the Spanish Library and of the I\rtuguese 
Books bequeathed by George Ticknor to the Boston Public Library^ together 
with the Collection of Spanish and Portuguese Literature in the General Li- 
brary niay also be con.sultcd for titles of books to be exanuned. This was pub- 
lishcxl in 1879, and since that date many volumes have been added to the col- 
lection. It contains a number of books intei-esting to tlie student of Spanish 
printing. The library of the Hispano-Anicrican Society, New York, is the best 
collection of Spanisli typography which exists in tliis count^y^ It numbers over 
100,000 volumes, and tlie incunabula (splendidly displayed) include many 
rare and beautiful books. No printed caUilogue has been published, llie 
Society has issuetl a number of the rarest Spanish books in facsimile. 



CHAPTER IX 

TYPE AND TYPE-FORMS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
IN ENGLAND 

P RINTING was introduced in England in 1476 by 
William Caxton, who owes his fame, however, to 
more than the fact that he was England’s proto- 
typographer. For he was not only the first of English 
printers — he was also “the first in a long line of English 
publishers who have been men of letters . . . and was like- 
wise one of the earliest in the succession of English mer- 
chants and men of affairs who have found recreation and 
fame in the production of literature.”' His services to liter- 
ature in general, and particularly to English literature, as 
a translator and publisher, would have made him a com- 
manding figure if he had never printed a single page. In 
the history of English printing he would be a commanding 
figure if he had never translated or published a single book. 
But Avith him printing was not the sole aim ; and this ex- 
plains in part why his printing was not so remarkable as 
his reputation might lead us to expect. He was a great Eng- 
lishman, and among his many activities, Avas a printer. But 
he Avas not, from a tec'hnical point of view, a great printer. 

For our purpose, a summary of his life Avhich throAVS into 
relief his typographical activities is enough. Born about 
1421, and apprenticed to a London merchant who after- 
wards became Lord Mayor, Caxton some time after 1441 
Avent to Burgundy; being abroad, as he tells us in 1469, “for 
thirty years, for the most part in the countries of Brabant, 
Flanders, Holland, and Zealand,” and being for some time 
“Governor to the English Nation” (?>., English merchants) 
at Bruges — the seat of the Burgundian court. After hold- 

'Winship’s JViilioin Ca.r/07i, Doves Press, Haniniersmith, 1909. 
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ing this post with success, and negotiating some important 
commercial arrangements in behalf of the English Crown, 
he retired from acdve work, and it was then that he began, 
as a pastime, his translation of the Beniyell of the Histo- 
ryes of Troye—2i French book popular at court, written by 
Raoul Le Fevre, chaplain to Philip, Duke of Burgundy. Of 
this he completed but little and laid it aside. In 1469, when 
attached as secretary to the household of the new Duchess 
of Burgundy, sister to Edward IV, he happened to mention 
his English translation, and as the Duchess became inter- 
ested, he jjromised her to go on u ith it. Taking the work 
with him on a visit to German)', he finished his task at 
Cologne in 1471. 

The new art of printing was then j^ractised at Cologne, 
and it is supposed that Caxton visited one of its printing- 
houses and had a hand in the production of an edition of 
Bartholomew’s De Proprietatibus Rerum. To support this 
theory, there is the testimony of Wynkyn de Worde, fore- 
man of Caxton’s printing-house and his successor, who 
says, in his jjrologue to an English translation of De Pro- 
prietatibus, which he issued about 1495 : 

And also of your charyte call to rcmembraunce 

The soulc of William Caxton first prynter of this boke 

In latcn tongue at Coleyn hymsclf to avaiince^ 

That every well clisjx)syd man may thereon loke. 

On his return to Bruges, Caxton gave his completed trans- 
lation to the Duchess, and somewhat later set up a press to 
supply the demand for copies of his Rcaiyell. In an epi- 
logue to the third part, Caxton says: “Thus ende I this 
book whyche I have translated after myn Auctor as nyghe 
as God hath gyuen me connying, to whom be gyuen the 
laude and preysing. And for as moche as in the wrytyng of 
* i.e-., in learning the art. 
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the same my penne is worn, myn hande wery & not sted- 
fast, myn eyen dimed with ouermoche lokyng on the whit 
paper, and my corage not so prone and redy to laboure as 
hit hath ben, and that age crepeth on me dayly and febleth 
all the bodye, and also because I have promysid to dyuerce 
gentilmen and to my frendes to addresse to hem as hastely 
as I myght this sayd book, Therfore I have practysed & 
lerned at my grete charge and dispense to ordeyne this said 
book in prynte after the maner & forme as ye may here see, 
and is not wreton with penne and ynke as other bokes ben, 
to thende that euery man may have them attones, ffor all the 
bookes of this storye named the Recule of the Historyes of 
Troyes thus empryntid as ye here see were begonne in oon 
day, and also fynysshid in oon day.” 

In this production Caxton had associated with himself 
Colard Mansion, who had previously been a clever callig- 
rapher. Authorities differ as to whether Caxton persuaded 
Mansion to exchange his old industry for that of printing, 
or whether Mansion, as seems more likely, had, shortly be- 
fore his connection with Caxton, set up a press of his own. 
About 1475, Caxton and Mansion also printed at Bruges 
The Game and Playe of the Chesse. The type of these books 
differs from all other fonts used by Caxton. It is of rough, 
angular, awkward design, which shows clearly its relation 
to current Flemish handwriting, which was rough, angu- 
lar, and awkward too {fig, 59). Some authorities have sup- 
posed its design based on Mansion’s handwriting, and that 
the type was cast by him ; others have thought it came from 
Veldenerof Louvain. Its provenance is not clear.“Its general 
appearance,” says Blades, “ is more free and manuscript- 
like than would be thought the case from the square-set 
figure of each individual letter. This is, to a considerable 
extent, caused by the great variety of letters, there being 
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only five for which there were not more than one matrix, 
either as single letters or in combination ; for, although the 
differences between the various matrices of the same letter 
may be but very slight, we have here the fundamental prin- 
ciple of freedom, namely, a recurrence of modified same- 
ness. The execution of the type is good, sharp, and de- 
cided, with sufficient differences between the repetitions of 
the same letter to indicate independence of tracing or me- 
chanical contrivance ; hence probably the work of one accus- 
tomed to cut letters.” This type was never brought into 
England, but was employed by Mansion after Caxton’s 
departure. 

Caxton returned to England in 1476, and set up a press 
in the Abbey precincts at Westminster — at the Sign of 
the Red Pale — and also brought with him some type and 
equipment. 

The remaining seven fonts of type that Caxton used fall 
into two classes: Ixitank types of the Burgundian school; 
and lettrcR de fonne more on the model of pointed gothic 
types of the Mainz school. 

Caxton’s Type 2 and its variant 2*, his Type 4 and its 
variant 4*, and his Type 6, are all versions of the Flemish 
batarde character. In his Type 2 he printed at Westminster 
in 1477 IVie Dictes or Sayeji^is of the Philosophres [fig. 60) 
— the first book printed in England with a date and place 
of printing. “This type,” says Blades, “ has a more dashing, 
picturesque, and elaborate character than type No. l.It is an 
imitation of the ‘gros-batarde’ type of Colard Mansion, with 
some variation in the capital letters, which are extremely 
irregular, not only in size but also in design, some being of 
the simplest possible construction, whilst others have spurs, 
lines, and flourishes.” 

Caxton’s Type 3 is particularly interesting to students 
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60. Caxtori^s Type 2. From The Dictes or ‘Sdyen^is of the FhUosophreSy Westminster^ 147r 
Fii-^t booh printed in England with date and place of printing 
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til. Caxton's Type 3. Used in his Handbill^ IVestminster^ c. H77 
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of English printing, for it is the type that we have come to 
know, both in face and size, as English. It is a lettre de forme, 
much finer than his batarde types, and not unlike the ancient 
Flamand type in the Enschede collection {Jig. 46), though 
not so massive. It was used by Caxton for three books : an 
Ordinale seu Pica Sarum, in 1477, and a Psalter and Horse 
ad usum Sarum, both printed in 1 480. This type is shown in 
our illustration {Jig. 61), which is interesting because it re- 
produces a copy of Caxton’s handbill advertising Pyes of 
Salisbury Use — probably the earliest advertising leaflet 
printed in England. The “Pye” was a collection of rules to 
show how to deal with the concurrence and occurrence of 
festivals ; pyes of two and three Commemorations possibly 
being separate portions of the Ordinale seu Pica Sarum of 
1477. The type of the advertisement was that used in the 
Pyes. After Caxton’s death. Type 3 passed into the hands of 
Wynkyn de Worde, who employed it frequently. The vari- 
ant of Caxton’s second type, called Type 2 *, appears to have 
been cast from matrices made from trimmed-up letters of 
Tyjie 2. Caxton’s Mvrourof the TVorld, printed about 1481, 
shows the use of this type.' It has some changes and addi- 
tions, but is scarcely more attractive than its original. 

In the Godfrey of Boloyne of 1481 Caxton employed his 
Type 4, a disagreeable, rough, and more compact letter, 
resembling some used by Machlinia in his Speculum Chris- 
tiani about 1486, and that used at St. Albans in 1481. Ugly 
as it is, it was apparently a favourite of Caxton’s {fig. 62). 
Its variant — Type4* — is a recasting on a little larger body," 
and Type 4 and Type 4* may be distinguished by the dif- 
ferent form of the lower-case w. 

Caxton’s Type 5 is a relief to the eye — a church type of 
the Flamand school, but not so fine as the large “church” 

'Early English Printing, pi. ill. *E>id., pi. v. 
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letter called Type 3, which is considered above. “The large 
Lombardic capitals used with this font,” says Blades, “have 
a bold and striking appearance. Unlike any former font of 
Caxton’s, they are all cast with the largest face the body will 
bear, and without the least beard. They are used, more or 
less, in every book printed with this type. . . . They do not 
look at all well when used as initials to a word, on account of 
their size preventing them ranging with the sequent letters.” 
Caxton printed The Doctrinal of Sapience in Type 5, about 
1489. It is a good type as Caxton’s types go — and very 
English and ecclesiastical in effect, as we understand Eng- 
lish “church type” to-day {fig. 63). 

Type 6, a variant of Type 2, first used in the Ars Mori- 
endi of 1490, calls for no remark, for it is another of Cax- 
ton’s series of gros batarde letters {fig. 64). 

Caxton’s Type 7 was a small size of rough, compact Eng- 
lish black-letter, and was discovered by Henry Bradshaw, 
the learned Cambridge bibliographer. In its delicacy it is 
somewhat French. It was used in an Indulgence brought 
out in 1489. Blades does not mention this type in his ac- 
count of Caxton’s books, for he was never convinced that 
it was — as it certainly seems to have been — used by Cax- 
ton {fig. 65). 

Type 8, of French origin, is a lettre de Jorme of the con- 
ventional type. It appears in the first four lines of the open- 
ing page of the Ars Moricndi mentioned above, and in the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, twelfth, and thirteenth lines of the left- 
hand column in our illustration {Jig- 64). 

Caxton’s press turned out about a hundred books. Gordon 
Duff tells us that “from the time Caxton first started print- 
ing it is interesting to notice how he gradually introduced 
various improvements. His earliest books have no head-lines, 
no numbers to the pages, no catchwords and no signatures; 
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64. Caxt 07 is Types ^andS. From Tretyse of Love, Westminster, c. 1493 
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the ends of the lines are not always even,* and we see in the 
paper the holes made by the points which kept the paper 
straight ... In some of these books printing in red is found, 
not worked off by a separate impression, but pulled at the 
same time with the black, a peculiar method of printing 
used also by Colard Mansion in the books which he printed 
alone.” 

Caxton introduced signatures in 1480, and began to use 
woodcut illustrations in about the same year, and very rough 
they were. Few ornamental initials are found in his books. 
“Such improvements as Caxton adopted,” says Gordon Duff, 
“were only made from necessity, to keep himself abreast 
of his rivals.” 

It was unfortunate for early English typography that 
Caxton lived so long in the Low Countries, and modelled his 
printing on the work about him, rather than upon that of 
France or Italy. But unlike his rivals, he was, says Gordon 
Duff, “the editor or translator of most of his publications, 
and, unlearned as he calls himself, his lalx)urs have made a 
lasting mark in the history of the English language.” Thus 

' This was beauise Oixtoii, following the practice of the Dutch school of print- 
ing, at first used no composing-rule. As Blades says in his essay on Colon’s 
printing-office, “ Placing rough types u/ion rough types admits of very little 
shifting or adjustment, and to this fact, I imagine, we must attribute the 
practice of leaving the lines in early books of an uneven length. An attempt 
to push along the words of a line in order to introduc>e more space between 
them, witliout some plan of easing the friction, would be certain to break up 
the line altogether, and so the lines were left just as tliey hajipenetl to fall, 
whether full length or short. Sometimes, when a word would come into the 
line with a little reduction of the sjnice between the last two words, tlie space 
was reduced accoixlingly; but moro often a syllable at the end of the line was 
cxintracted, such as ‘ men * into ‘ me,’ or ‘ vertuous ’ into ‘ vertuo®.* Most often 
the compositor, knowing the practice to be understotxl by his readers, would 
finish his line with just so many letters as his measure would take, and accord- 
ingly it is common to find words divided thus: — why-||che thilat w||ymen 
wiliehe m||an. But when once the ‘setting rule’ was brought into use all that 
was altered, and the various words of a line could be pushed about, and the 
spaces between them augmented or reduced with ease.” 
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the historical significance of Caxton’s types, and the interest 
that attaches to him as a man, must make up for the lack 
of beauty in his books.^ 

Caxton’s material at his death, in 1491, passed toWyn- 
kyn de Worde, a native of Worth in Alsace, who had been 
his assistant. He at first used only Caxton’s types ; the fonts 
he owned being 3, 4*, 6, 7, and 8. These he employed in five 
books published from 1491 to 1493 ; among them the Golden 
Legend^ printed in the latter year.^ Tlie first type of his own 
that he used, in a Liber Festivalis in 1493,^ has somewhat 
the appearance of the French lettre de forme of the period. 
“It was,” says Gordon Dufl', “probably formed on a French 
model, though it retains sev eral characteristics and even a 
few identical letters of Caxton’s founts.” Of the variant cap- 
ital rs,one much resembled that in Caxton’s Type 4*. The 
black-letter in The Boke of Si. Alban\% printed by De Worde 
in 1496, was derived from Gotfricd van Os of Gouda, from 
whom, on his departure from Gouda to Copenhagen, Cax- 
Wn bought types and a supply of the rather awkwardly de- 
signed initials to be found in De Worde’s books. This type 

‘ In Dc Hirci’s A Ceymia of Ca rtons (Bibliographical Society’s Monographs, 
No. XV, 190‘J) , Oixton’s eight types arc reprocluct'd in facsimile, ])rinted on 
rough paper, and sliowing full pages of the types. There arc also lists of the 
books printed at Bruges and W'estminster, giving the number of existing 
copies, untraced copies, and fragments. A list of the books printed at Paris for 
Caxton and the books jjrinted by Wynk}n de Worde aflci* Caxton’s death, 
but with Caxton’s t)']jes, is followed by a list of C'axton’s books classified by 
ty/ics; finally, a list of C.ax ton’s bt)oks in chronological order, showing the 
types used in each year, is appended. Tlierc is also an index of libraries which 
contain or have contained C^ixtons. 

This book is supplementary to Bladcs’s Life and Tijfiot^rafihy of William 
Caxton^ London, 1863, 2 vols., whicli is now made more or less incom- 
plete by later know lalge ; but Blades’s volumes, Cordon DuflPs Early Eng- 
lish Printing and Life of Caxton (Caxton Club of Chicago), and Dc Ricci’s 
Census furnish a fairly complete equipment to the student. Mr. Winship’s 
delightful paper, William Carton^ should also be consulted. 

* pMrly English Printings pi. viii. * Ibid., pi. \i (of later editions). 
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is the square, Netherlands lettre de forme the period/ The 
lower-case w’s of this type are peculiar in shape, and should 
be examined. 

De Worde’s Speculum of 1494“ was printed from Cax- 
ton’s Type 8, w’hich was a lettre de forme. De Worde had 
also two other types, both of which he used before the end 
of the fifteenth century in his Opus Grammaticum of Sul- 
pitius {fg. 66). The larger of the two was a text type, the 
smaller being employed for notes. The first seems to be 
French ; the smaller has a round quality which is a little 
like the Italian gothic types of the time. Gordon DuflF says 
that these characters were imported, and that some French 
printers possessed almost identical fonts. The small type is 
a charming character and was the work of a very clever 
founder. De Worde printed about one hundred books before 
1 500, and nearly eight hundred in all — if new editions and 
broadsides are included. 

One of the methods of placing De W orde books chron- 
ologically is curious, i.e,, from the condition of the wood- 
cuts. An engraving on wood of the Crucifixion, which was 
first used in Caxton’s Fifeen Oes, w’as employed so much 
by De Worde, that in 1498 it began to crack. And in 1499, 
while an edition of the Mirror of Consolation was in process, 
the block split in two. The progress of time was thus 
marked by the fissure in the plate. 

The types of the printer Julian Notary, who worked in 
connection with Barbier and another unknown printer, and 
produced several books for De Worde, are also of the lettre 
de yome family. His Sarum Missal shows these fine charac- 
ters admirably comjwsed; for the French elegance in type- 
setting exhibits itself very clearly in this book, which was 
printed about 1498 {fig. 67); and also in the Sarum Horse 

* Early English Printing, pi. x. * Ibid., pi. ix. 
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of 1497. Barbier was of French origin, and probably came 
to England at De Worde’s invitation. 

In the work of John Lettou we see this same mastery of 
composition ; but there is a distinct foreign quality in the 
letter shown in his Qtifrstwiws Antonn Andrex, This type, 
in effect, resembles a form employed at Rome (possibly by 
the same printer) in 1478-79. It looks like the transitional 
gothic types which showed the influence of Roman letter- 
forms 68). I'his l)ook was the first volume printed in 
England in which double columns were employed. After its 
appearance Lettou went into partnership with William de 
Machlinia, and it was by them jointly that the two types 
employed in Littleton’s Tenures Novel 11 were used. One was 
a Burgundian (or “Caxton”) sort of batarde letter, the other a 
pure lettre defonne} After jirinting some five books in asso- 
ciation with Lettou, Machlinia carried on the business by 
himself. A square lettre de forme was used by Machlinia in 
the Revelation of St Nicholas^ and a picturesque condensed 
gothic type in the De Secretis Naiurx of Albertus Magnus 
of 1484.“ Machlinia’s two remaining fonts were a heavy, 
square lettre de forme^ rather like Caxton ’s Type 3, and a 
coarse lettre batarde flamande^ identi(‘al ith types used by 
Veldener at Utrecht and Brito atBruges — another proof of 
the close connection between Netherlands printers and the 
English fifteenth century press. These were employed in a 
Speculum ChrisUani brought out about 1486.^ 

The printer Richard Pynson was a Norman by birth. He 
had two rough forms of transitional lettre de forme fya which 
he printed Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales and Dives and Pau- 
//er)* and a more delicate batarde; his remaining types being 
lettres de forme. The lettre batarde in which The Fall of 

* FjiTly English Printing, pi. xvi. * Ibid., pi. xvn. 

* Ibid., pi. XVIII. * iSii/., pis. xx and xxi. 
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68 . Transitional Gothic Type used bif Lettou^ London, 1480 
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70 . Lettre de Forme used by Pynson^ London^ c. 1495 
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Fences was printed, about 1494 (Jig. 69), is somewhat like 
the fonts common in France, Pynson’s lettres de forme are 
shown in the larger type of his Sulpitius of 1494 — a square 
Netherlandish letter — and in the very handsome lettre de 
forme which he used with beautiful effect in an Hone ad 
Usum Sarum of 1495 {fig. 70), and in a Sarum Missal of 
1500.‘ His small black-letter types for notes are rather Ital- 
ian in feeling. The Sarum Missal of Pynson is a really fine 
piece of work, which shows taste and ability, though the 
borders are very rough in execution. Pynson was the most 
tasteful of the fifteenth century English printers. 

In addition to the London presses, there were printing es- 
tablishments at Oxford and St. Albans. Of the seven types 
employed at Oxford, some narrow, upright gothic types 
produced striking pieces of tyjx>graphy.® The other fonts 
call for little comment here. In the St. Albans press(the third 
place where printing was done in England) we have three 
difterent tyjjes, and this press also used Caxton’s Type 3. 
Of these three fonts, the type used in the Augustinus Dac- 
tus is the most interesting.* Besides the books that were 
printed in England, a great many volumes were printed 
abroad for the English market — some at Antwerp, Paris, 
and Rouen,^ others at Basle, Ijouvain, and Cologne, These 
do not concern us in our study of English type-forms, 
though in passing it may be said that they were more fin- 
ished than the lx)oks printed in England.* 

In a final survey of the types used in England in the 
fifteenth century, they group themselves into three classes 


' Early English Printing, pi. xxvi. * End., pi. xxix, Cicero. 

’ End., pi. xxxH. * E>id., pis. xxxv-xxxviii. 

* Excellent fac.similes of tlte types of Caxton and other early English printers 
are appended to Gordon Duff’s Fifteenth Century English Books (Biblio- 
g^raphical Society’s Monographs, No. XVIII, 1917). 
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of black-letter fonts, for the roman character was not intro- 
duced into England until well into the sixteenth century. 

The first was a pointed lettre de forme much resembling 
the French. In this the most attractive books were issued; 
and certain of them are particularly interesting as giving in 
type the English national letter-form, based on earlier man- 
uscripts, of which I have spoken more than once. This still 
survives. 

The second group is the lettre hatarde^ based on the Bur- 
gundian batarde. Fonts of this appear in all sizes and vari- 
eties, from the rough and ugly characters used by Caxton 
down to the refined imitation of French hatarde types em- 
ployed by Pynson. 

The third group of types is miscellaneous, made up of 
characters which were imported, and others which may 
have been copies of importations. None of them are char- 
acteristic of purely English typography, though they are 
sometimes better than the native English types. 



CHAPTER X 

THE ALDINE ITALIC 

F rom our survey of fifteenth century types it would 
appear that every country had its formal pointed 
black-letter ; every country, save England, its clas- 
sical roman type; and every country — except, perhaps, 
Spain — its cursive vernacular black-letter type,copiedfrom 
the handwriting of the locality and time. Before 1500 Italy 
had no vernacular type simj)ly because the current hand- 
writing of Italy (which was not of the black-letter school) 
was only translated into type-forms at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Italic was the Italian cursive vernacular 
type, and it ultimately drove out all other vernacular types 
wherever roman letters came into general use. It was pro- 
duced by Aldus in 1501; but it was modelled so clearly on 
fifteenth century cursive hands, that it comes within the 
range of fifteenth century fonts. So to complete our review 
of the earliest type-forms, we must consider this famous 
italic. 

We cannot understand the work of Aldus Manutius and 
the Aldine printing-office, or the innovation made by books 
in small format printed in italic type, unless we know some- 
thing of the intellectual condition of Europe at the time of 
Aldus, and about an experiment which he made in type- 
cutting some years earlier. “In 1500, men were thinking of 
new things,” says Pollard. “New editions of many of the 
old religious and didactic treatises, the old jjoems and ro- 
mances, continued to be printed, though mostly in a form 
which suggests that they were intended for a lower class 
of readers ; but the new publishers would have little to do 
with them. Scholarship, which till now had been almost 
confined to Italy, spread rapidly to all the chief countries 
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of Europe, and, amid the devastation which constant war 
soon brought upon Italy, was lucky in being able to find 
new homes. With the new literary ideals came new forms 
for books, and new methods of housing them. . . . The men 
for whom Aldus catered wanted books which they could 
put in their pockets and their saddlebags, and it was not 
long before the publishers of Paris and Lyons outdid Aldus 
in the smallness and neatness of their editions.” 

The reasons for the invention of a new condensed type 
were (like most reasons for things) so simple that they 
are in danger of being overlooked. Small books had come 
into vogue — the kind of volume that inspired Dr. Johnson 
when he said, “Books that you may carry to the fire and 
hold readily in your hand, are the most useful after all.” It 
probably occurred to i\ldus that simple, compact volumes 
might be popular, and thus commercially succ’essful ; so for 
these small books a condensed type w as designed, which 
permitted a good deal of matter to be printed on a page. 
That he meant these 16mo editions of the classics to be in 
the nature of a “handy-volume” collection is shown by the 
dedication of the Juvenal, issued in 1501 — the first year 
of his use of italic — which runs as follows: 

Aldus^ to his friend Scipio Carte wniachus^ Greeting. 

“We have printed, and are now publishing, the Satires 
of Juvenal and Persius in a very small fonnat^ so that they 
may more conveniently be held in the hand and learned by 
heart (not to speak of being read) by everyone; this w^e do 
at a time when every vice has reached a point still higher 
than had been reached w hen these Satires w ere composed 
— for I do not doubt that Life w ill here read, and recog- 
nize, its own Manners and Morals. We send these Satires 
to you, my dear Scipio, that they may through their brev- 
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ity become once more your intimate friends, as they were 
formerly during your stay at Rome as a young man, when 
you possessed them as thoroughly in your memory as your 
own fingers and finger-nails.” 

The Aldine 16mo books were in reality a sort of Venetian 
Everyman’s Library, and held the same position with re- 
gard to other books that the various series of books in handy 
format do now ; and they Iwre somewhat the same relation 
to other books in their price. In these popular editions Aldus 
was merely returning to classical usage.* 

So much for the reasons that aj)pear to have suggested 
these books in small format for which the Aldine italic was 
designed. 

The adoption of an imitation of a cursive hand by Aldus 
for his new fonts is not wholly explicable by the wish for 
a compact type. His italic tj pes were only a development of 
an idea already put into effect in his Greek fonts. The older 
Greek manuscripts employed formal, simple characters, sep- 
arate from each other and with comparatively few ligatures 
or contractions, which adapted them very well to transla- 
tion into type;^ but Aldus preferred to imitate the cursive 
Greek handwriting of his time, which was filled with an 
immense number of ligatures, contractions, and unneces- 

‘ “We think of the chciij) book and the putjlic library as blessings coming 
direct from tlie invention of the printing-press, and at first thought we may 
lie inclined to siijipose that in Rome, when copies had to be written by hand, 
books must have been as dear as they were during tlie Middle Ages. . . . This 
was not the case. Copyists liad been tniined to atfciin such a speed in writing, 
and slave lalior was so cheaj), that in the first century of our ei*a, as Martial 
tells us, the first book of his jioems, which contains about seven hundred lines, 
could be had at a sum amounting to thirty or forty cents, while his Xenia could 
be sold for twenty cents. At these rates, books did not cost more than twice 
what they do to-day.” Abbott’s Society and Politics in Ancient Rome, New 
York, 1909. 

* Like the (Jreek font used in the Complutensian Polyglot 228). 
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sary complications.^ Despite their faults, these cursive Greek 
fonts hit the popular taste {Jig> 7l). So when a small, com- 
pact type was wanted for editions of Latin classics, etc., I 
suppose it may have seemed to Aldus natural and clever, 
to do for Latin letter-forms what he had done for old Greek 
letter-forms. It may be, too, that Aldus adopted a cursive 
letter for his new font because it suggested the popular and 
informal character of his projected series. Whatever his rea- 
sons, the result was the Aldine italic. 

The punches for these types were cut by Francesco 
da Bologna (whose name was Griffi, and is not to be confused 
with II Francia), who had already designed roman types for 
Aldus. Tradition says that he intended to imitate the hand- 
writing of Petrarch^ — too picturesque a fib to give up, 
though comparison with specimens of Petrarch’s handwrit- 
ing upsets the theory. The high-flung names of Aldus Ma- 
nutius, Francesco da Bologna, and Petrarch have dazzled 
us into forgetting that the production of these little books 
printed in italic was a simple business aflkir. If Aldus had 
been named “Brown,” Da Bologna “Smith,” and Petrarch 
“Jones,” the venture would appear to us more what it ap- 
peared to the Venetians of that day. The first books printed 
in the new font were the Virgil and Juvenal of 1501 {Jig* 72). 

The Aldine italic w as founded upon a Humanistic cur- 
sive Italian handwriting of a somewhat earlier period, of 

* For some of the contractions supplied by ligatured Greek letters, see Sav- 

^Dictionary of the Art of pp. 300-302. While simplifications 

of Greek type took place in France under the Estiennes, and still more changes 
have been made since, the original misunderstanding has never been corrected. 
" Probably based on a misconception of the phrase, tolto con sornmissima dilU 
^enza dallo scritto di mano medefnma del Poeta, occurring in the colophon of 
the 1501 Aldine edition of Petrarch’s Cose Volgari, Tliis means merely that 
the text of the edition has been carefully transcribed from a manuscript in 
Petrarch’s autograph. The statement is twice repeated, in varying phrase 
but with identical meaning, in the address entitled Aldo a gli Dettori. 
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72 . A/c/ine" Italic as used i?j Juvenal and Rersius 
Aldus ^ Venice^ 1501 
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which there are endless examples/ As a type it had several 
particularly distinguishing features: first, originality of 
character ; second, a large number of tied letters, of which 
there are about sixty-five in the Aldine Dante and Virgil ; 
and third, the use of roman capitals shorter than the ascend- 
ing lower-case italic letters — indeed, the dot of the lower- 
case i stands above a roman capital I. In pages of Dante’s 
Purgatorio^ the capital belonging to the first word of the first 
line of each three-line stanza is set off* from the rest of the 
word, following in this Italian manuscripts of the period. 
Tied letters were used to produce a cursive appearance. 
For these tied letters an elaborate case was necessary, and 
thus composition became much more difficult; but in the 
later Aldine editions fewer tied letters were used, without 
great loss of effect. Aldus employed his italic as a text type 
for an entire book. It u as a character entirely independent 
of roman. Placing italic fonts on bodies corresponding to 
roman fonts was the outcome of its later use in connection 
with roman for purposes of differentiation, emphasis, and 
for “liminary and preliminary” matter. 

This Aldine character became the model for most subse- 
quent italic types. In its own day it had a great success, and, 
like most typographic successes to-day, was widely and 
inaccurately imitated ; but although the Venetian Senate 
gave Aldus an exclusive right to use the character, a patent 
confirmed by three successive Popes, counterfeiting went 
on. The Italians called the character Ald'ino. By others it 
was called either because they did not care to give 
Aldus so obviously the credit for inventing it, or did not 
wish to appear to have stolen it from anybody in par- 
ticular I 

A rival printer, for whom Griffi made another set of 

' Pal^ografihte Latine, pi. 116 a — Brief of Sixtus IV, 1472. 


■(f'.jj'v 
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punches, published Aldus’s own edition of Virgil in this 
type, so that his literary text as well as his type was pirated. 
This same edition of Virgil was reproduced at Lyons, with 
a counterfeit Aldine device upon it Aldus issued a printed 
protest, and pointed out mistakes made by the Lyons printer 
in his reprint. This document was at once used in produc- 
ing a new and more correct Lyons edition. Several series of 
these Aldine counterfeits appeared in Lyons, of all degrees 
of imperfection ; the worst, perhaps, being produced by a 
sort of Jack-of-all-trades named Bartholomew Trott, who in 
these volumes described himself (as no one else was likely to 
do) as “the honest book-seller.” The Giunti of Florence also 
copied the Aldine editions. 

To the Lyons printers we owe the slanting italic capital 
letters now adopted for all italic fonts. Artistically this was 
not wholly an improvement, as roman capital letters gave 
a page of italic lower-case type an agreeable perpendicular 
movement which italic capitals do not supply. So what was 
generally considered a fault in the Aldine italic was, typo- 
graphically, one of the best things about it. 7'he Aldine 
printing-house, however, itself adopted italic capitals about 
1560, some fifty years after the death of Aldus. Six difier- 
ent sizes of its italic type had meanwhile appeared. 

The Aldine italic is often sjwken of as an admirable in- 
vention, and from certain literary jwints of view, it may have 
been. But italic became a workable type for the printer 
only when precisely that characteristic was discarded which 
made it most Aldine, i.e., imitation of a cursive hand. 
Though the character on which Aldus based his italic was 
more quickly written than the older book-hands, it was far 
slower to set up as he rendered it in type ; and it certainly 
was foolish to try to imitate written characters by type, when 
by so doing much useless labour was necessitated. It was not 
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that Aldus did not know about old Greek or the best cur- 
rent Humanistic manuscripts; but he did not think his 
problem out. He appears to have been seduced by the amus- 
ing trickery of reproducing current handwriting by type ; 
and that is the reason that in his italic, and still more in 
his Greek fonts, he was about nine times too clever ! 

With the Aldine italic, originality of idea in type-forms 
ceases. The civilite introduced by Granjon at Lyons a few 
years later was very different in form from italic type, but 
the idea was the same — it was a type based on a cursive 
handwriting used in a particular class of documents and 
of a certain period and locality. The script shown by type- 
founders now is our version of such types as the Aldine 
italic and civilite. It is supposed to imitate our best hand- 
writing, though usually it reproduces the impossibly perfect 
letters of a v\Ti ting-book, which if children followed abso- 
lutely and persistently we should invoke the aid of the rod ! 

Of every class of type there are many forms, but one or 
tw o forms only that are the best. We can learn w hat these 
best forms are by knowing w^hat early handwriting and 
early type w^as, and what early printers meant to do. Only 
when we understand their problem can we justly judge 
how well they solved it. To see what the manuscripts were 
that they tried to reproduce in type is a step to this know- 
ledge ; to see how forms produced by a pen w ere changed 
when rendered in metal is another. A third step is the real- 
ization of the influence of history, nationality, scholarship, 
and custom upon type-forms. We must also have a com- 
prehension of the evolution of economic problems — how 
cheaper books were demanded, how that want was met, 
and what its effect was on types and their use. The ability 
to recognize all this can be arrived at only by that historical 
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perspective and that training of the eye which is gained by 
study and observation. 

And, too, by examining early types with all these factors 
in mind, we can finally arrive at some approximation of a 
canon of taste in types. No person or group of persons can 
be so opinionated as to assert that their conclusions repre- 
sent learning and taste, or expect them to be so considered. 
But any one may arrive at sound conclusions as to types, if 
he knows thoroughly the history of type-forms, has an eye 
sensitive to their variations, and has familiarized himself 
with the ways in which they have been employed by masters 
of typography. 

Fifteenth century types are the classics of type history. 
We can know very little about the best types if we are not 
familiar with them. But types of this class can be used only 
in accordance with certain conventions that often unfit them 
for the work of to-day. It is for this reason that we must 
glean from types used in different countries in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, a knowledge of those 
more modern ty])ographical forms which, in a minor way, 
are also classic, and yet more related to the printing we have 
to do. A man may admit that Horace and Virgil are classics, 
and yet feel the need of other books in his library. So it is 
with type-forms. We cannot always use “classical” types, 
but we can always use good types. While it may be neces- 
sary at times to choose types for printing the it is 

quite as important to know what types to select for the kinds 
of books we print so much oftener nowadays. To this end 
we must make some study of the best fonts in use in vari- 
ous countries from the end of the fifteenth to the beginning 
of the nineteenth centurv. 



CHAPTER XI 

A WORD ON TYPE SPECIMENS 

I N describing fifteenth century types it has been neces- 
sary to consider their manuscript sources ; and in order 
to find out what types were used, to examine fifteenth 
century books ; so that up to this point, the printer and his 
book have been much in evidence rather than his specimen- 
sheet or specimen-book, although as we know, Ratdolt is- 
sued a specimen -sheet at Augsburg in 1486.^ Up to 1480 
or thereabouts the early printer was his own type-founder, 
and not only cast the fonts for his own work, but designed 
them. The exchange or sale of types betw^een different 
printer type-founders was not very common. Their collec- 
tions w’^ere usually augmented by the work of their own 
hands. A printer’s foundry was merely an appanage to his 
printing-office, and the wwkman in it was socially of a lower 
class than the printer. But in the last two decades of the fif- 
teenth century we begin to find type-cutters — and perhaps 
sometimes type-founders — whose abilities w^ere at the serv- 
ice of any one who wdshed to pay for them. These men, 
however, probably w^orked — at first, in any case — to or- 
der, and if they had types for sale, put out no “specimens” 
of them. It w as at this period, too, that the division between 
printer and publisher first appears. 

For knowledge of type in use in the sixteenth century 
one is still chiefly occupied w ith the printer and the books 
he made, although a few^ “ type specimens ” were issued by 
founders, and some by printers; such as the sheet of 1525 

* See Burger’s Monumenta Germanise et Italise Ti/fiografihica, pi. 5, or Red- 
grave’s Krhard Ratdolt, and his Work at Venice (Bibliographical Society’s 
Monographs, No. I, London, 1894), pi. 9. This specimen was discovered 
about 1884 at Munich, in tlie binding of an old book. 
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showing the types used by Joh. Petri of Basle * and the 
Nuremberg specimen-sheet of 1561 put forth by Valentine 
Geyssler that Burger alludes to as existing in the Borsen- 
verein library at Leipsic. Plantin issued in 1567 an Index, 
sive Specimen Characterum C/iristophmi PlanHni, containing in 
all forty-one varieties of letter — seven Hebrew, six Greek, 
twelve roman and ten italic, three scripts and three gothic. 
Later, one of larger format, but without a title or date, ap- 
peared. J. Van Hout of Leyden also published a specimen 
in 1593. The Typographia Medicea (founded by Cardinal 
Ferdinand de’ Medici to print the Gospels for Oriental 
peoples) published in 1592 an Arabic alphabet and instruc- 
tions for the use of Arabic type, though this could hardly be 
considered a “specimen.”* Raphelengius, who was in charge 
of the Plantin office at Leyden, issued a somewhat similar 
Specimen Characterum AraUconim in 1595. In the sixteenth 
century there were also men who cut types to the order of 
printers. 

As to seventeenth century specimens, that of the printer 
Fuhrmann* was brought out at Nuremberg in 1616, and 
the interesting specimen-book issued by the V atican print- 
ing-office in 1628,‘ portions of which, containing the sup- 
posed alphabets of Adam and an inscription in unknown 
characters found at the foot of Mt. Horeb (suppressed in 
the Specimen of 1628), may have been published by the 
Propaganda Fide a little earlier. The Propaganda Fide is- 
sued, however, throughout the seventeenth century, gram- 


* See Burger’s Ein Schriftfirobe vom Jahrc mdxxv. leipsic, 1895. 
'Afihahetum Arabicum. In Tyfiografihia Medicea [Rome], 1592. 

* Tkffiorum et Characterum officiniP Chalcografihxfe Georg-ii Leo/ioldi Fuhr- 
manni . . . designatio. Nuremberg, 1616. 

* Indice de Caratteri, con P Inventoriy 1st nomi di esai, essistcnii nella Stamfia 
Vaticana ts* Camerale. Rome, 1628. 
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mar specimens of its various alphabets for use in mission- 
ary work, the Alplwhetum Ibericum appearing in 1629, and 
other alphabets in 1631,1634, 1636, 1637, and 1673. These 
were continued in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.* 
Elzevir at Leyden brought out a specimen in 1658, and 
Luther of Frankfort, another in 1670. The widow of Dan- 
iel Elzevir published a specimen-sheet in 1681, and Joseph 
Athias, who bought the Elzevir foundry, issued his about 
1686. The first English specimen was the tiny sheet of 
Nicholas Nicholls, produced in 1665. Joseph Moxon’s spe- 
cimen of 1669^(the first English specimen that is dated) and 
the University of Oxford’s specimens of 1693* and 1695 are 
among the most notable English seventeenth century ex- 
amples. 

In the eighteenth century, we begin to find men who 
merely furnished types in stock or cut them to order — 
not artisans so much as business men who employed arti- 
sans — just as later we find publishers who merely em- 
ployed printers. When the trades of printer and founder 
became distinct, and their interests separate, specimen- 
sheets of types became more common. In a few instances 
the types in a given printing-house were shown in speci- 
men-books — which exhibited its equipment for custom- 
ers to choose from. But almost all type-founders put forth 
specimen-books and specimen-sheets showing what types 
they had to sell to their customers, who were the printers. 
During the eighteenth century, therefore, these were very 

' See Catalogus Librorum qui ex Tyfiografihio Sacras Congreg. de Profia- 
ganda Fide variis Unguis firodierunty etc. Rome, 1773. 

'leaves of Several Sorts of Jxtlers Cast by Joseph Moxon. Westminster. 
Printed by Joseph Moxon in Russel Street at the signe of the Mias. 1 669. 

^ A Specimen of the Several Sorts of Letter Given to the University by Dr. 
John Felly late Lord Bishop of Oxford. 7b which is Added the Ixtter Given 
by Mr. F. Junius. Oxford. Printed at the Theater A.D. 1693. 
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often met with — especially in its later years. But although 
common then, these early books and sheets are now rare. 
Blades in his interesting little tractate on specimen-books 
laments their scarcity. “Books such as soon become obso- 
lete,” he says, “have to pass through what, with literal truth, 
may be called a fiery ordeal. That is when they become 
too antiquated to be of any value to the current generation 
and yet require a century to pass over their heads before 
they have any merit in the eyes of the antiquarian. Perhaps 
no class of books is more subject to this unkind destiny 
than the specimens issued by Type-founders, which soon 
become so worthless in the very eyes of their own parents, 
that large editions entirely disappear and ‘leave no track 
behind’ even in the very foundries which gave birth to 
them. I imagine it to be as true of the Continental as it is 
of the old English foundries, that not one of them can show 
a copy of their first specimen books,”* 

These specimens are among the important “sources” 
M'hich must be consulted in studying the types of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 

After the middle of the sixteenth century there seems to 
be a general and sudden decline in all European countries 
not alone in the excellence of the types themselves, but also 
in the way they are used — both suddenly falling away 
from the high standards of earlier printing. This is because 
it took, perhaps, a century for the printed book to outgrow 
the influence of the manuscript ; and this hundred years was 
over. As a century covers, roughly speaking, the lives of 
three generations, it is clear that a father, a son, and a grand- 

‘ Some Early T)yfie ^ecimen Books of England, Holland, France, Italy and 
Germany. Catalogued by William Blades, with exfilanatory remarks. Jjon- 
don, 1875. 
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son might very well be influenced by the tradition of the 
manuscript, while to the fourth generation manuscripts 
would be simply out-of-date affairs with little direct influ- 
ence on printing. Furthermore, the class of men who had 
by this time become interested in printing did not include 
so many people of education as in the first century of ty- 
pography. The early printers — more or less educated men 
— endeavoured to copy manuscripts (and generally fine man- 
uscripts) not alone in letter-form, but in arrangement, in order 
to make the printed book as nearly identical with the man- 
uscript as they could. Soon the spread of literature, through 
the medium of the press, led to a demand for more and 
smaller and cheaper books, and printers were obliged, also, 
to deal with entirely fresh typographical problems, for which 
the early manuscript was no guide. Then too (as Pollard 
very truly says), “the enthusiasm with which the new art 
had at first been received had died out. Printers were no 
longer lodged in palaces, monasteries, and colleges ; Church 
and State, w'hich had at first fostered and protected them, 
were now jealous and suspicious, even actively hostile. 
Thriving members of other occupations and professions had 
at one time taken to the craft. A little later great scholars 
had been willing to give their help and adv ice, and at least 
a few printers had themselves been men of learning. All this 
had passed, or was passing. Printing had sunk to the level 
of a mere craft, and a craft in which the hours appear to 
have been cruelly long and w-ork uncertain and badly paid.” 
Thus more books, cheaper books, less cultivated men, new 
problems which they were not always capable of solving, 
and forgetfulness of the standards wdiich for three genera- 
tions had influenced printing, were some of the elements 
causing this change in typography. It became, indeed, as 
important for the printer of the latter part of the sixteenth 
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century to realize what the great models in types and print- 
ing are, as it is for us ; and if his printing then became 
worse, it is for precisely the same reason that our own is 
to-day no better. 



CHAPTER XII 

GERMAN types; 1 500-1 800^ 

I N fifteenth century German gothic or black-letter 
fonts, a difierentiation of type-faces began to show it- 
self, as we have seen, in the last twenty years of the 
century, between types that were somewhat pointed — like 
lettre de forme — and a rounder, more cursive gothic letter, 
with certain peculiarities — the closed a, looped b, d, h, and 
1, and a tailed f and s. The first type was called “fraktur.” 
The second — in its original intention a kind of vernacular 
type, which became very popular from 1490 to 1500 — 
was ultimately known as “schwabacher.” Although there 
were many variants of these two type-forms, they are the 
ancestors of the two varieties of gothic character shown to- 
day in German specimen-books under the same names. Of 
these two type-families, the first developed with extreme 
rapidity, while the second retained more or less its primi- 
tive features. We are so accustomed to identify styles with 
periods, that we forget that there is no sharp distinction be- 
tween the end of one style and the beginning of another; 
and that the tendency which brings about a change of style 
exists for a long time before it comes to its hey-day, and 
survives a long time after it has gone out of fashion. 

§1 

Fraktur — the pointed form of these two types — is the 
first to be considered. A Diumale, printed at Nuremberg by 
Hans Schonsperger in 1514 {fg. 73), is a splendid example 
of early fraktur, though the type has too much variety of 

' This chapter, with others which treat of types from 1500 to 1800, is ag;uide 
to a course of exercises in training the eye. The text, however much it abounds 
in dates, names, or historical facts, is of little importance compared with the 
study of the facsimiles or examples to which it directs attention. 
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form. The descending fs dwindle to the form of pegs ; flour- 
ishes on capital letters and the tails to the g’s and h’s are all 
too resdess, and the eccentric curves in rounded portions of 
capital letters are in form particularly disagreeable and vul- 
gar. Special characters were cut for this font, intended for 
use in the last line of a page, so that their “curly -cues” could 
project into its lower margin, just as there was a set of let- 
ters with friskings, intended to gambol over the margin at 
the top. The classical example of this kind of type is that 
shown in the same printer’s Story of the Knight of Teuer- 
danck (a poem of chivalry of very indifferent merit), com- 
posed in honour of the marriage of Maximilian and printed 
at the Emperor’s expense at Nuremberg in 1517 {Jig- 74). 
It took five years to prepare, and in some cases punches were 
cut for seven or eight varieties of a single letter, and when 
proofs were first shown, printers could not believe that it was 
composed from movable characters. Ingenious and splendid 
as is the effort of the type-cutter to imitate the work of the 
pen, the result scarcely seems worth the trouble. It was a 
tour de forcc\ and cannot be considered an example of normal 
type-w^ork.^ 

In the pages of the Tcuerdanck the style of gothic type 
changed entirely, and the simpler forms of the older frak- 
tur were twisted into less agreeable shapes. These types are 
characteristically German — which is, artistically, seldom a 
compliment! An idea of sixteenth (century fraktur can be 
had from the Thumier Buch^ printed at Frankfort in 1566 

‘ Vincenz Rockner, couit calligrapher, designed the type for the Teuerdancky 
and is supposed to have a)pied it from a manuscript attributed to Johann Neii- 
dorfer. At first thought to be printed from wood-blocks, an inverted i in the 
edition of 1 5 1 7 disposed of this theory. The type (also used in the seventeenth 
century) was probably cut by Hieronymus Andrac, who liad other sizes in 
his own printing-house, where he executed books for Diirer. (For whole 
upper and lower case alphabet, and figures, Druckftchriftenf pi. 3). The 
Tcuerdanck was reprinted by Schonsperger at Augsburg in 1519. 
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73 . Type used in Diurnale: Sch6nsper^er^ Nurember^^ 1514 





74 , Type used in Teuerdimck; Monsperger, Nuremberg, 1517 
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by Sigmund Feyerabend,* a page of Loneissen’s VonZeu- 
men of 1588® (without place or printer), and the title-page 
from the Strassburg Fundamentbuch of 1579, printed by 
Bernhard Jobin 75). On this page the third to sixth 
and eighth to tenth lines are printed from type, the form of 
which is nearer to German types used three hundred years 
later, than to those of a hundred years before. It is a distinct 
decline from the purer gothic letter. In this title-page the 
decorated letters are cut on wood, but their tormented forms 
are really what the typographer would have been glad to 
find in type. Later this ambition was fulfilled. These types 
commended themselves to the rank and file of German 
printers, and became the ancestors of the modern German 
fraktur. The difference between fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
tury German fraktur may be seen in our illustration ( iiss. 
76 a and 76 b). 

For the fraktur of the first half of the sixteenth century 
a good example is shown in Lied auf die Schlacht von Pavia, 
printed in 1525.^ By the seventeenth century the fraktur 
type-form had practically crystallized, and the changes that 
occur in it are not sufficiently marked to make it worth while 
to pursue its history very carefully. Almost any German 
seventeenth century book shows its usual style. Here we 
shall leave it, for the moment, to consider the character 
called schwabacher. 

There were many kinds of schwabacher type. We find 
a form of schwabacher used in 1509 by Johann Schoeffer 
at Mainz in his Refomiacion der Stat Franckenjbrt* Much 
the same sort of type — perhaps a little more pronounced in 
' Druckschriflen, pi. 45. ' Ibtd., pi. 73. 

* (xustav Konnecke’s Bilderatlas zur Geschichte der dcutschen JSTationallitter- 
atur. Bine Ergayizung zu jeder dcutschen Littcraturgeschichte. Marburg, 
1895 (second edition, illustmted), p. 125. 

^Druckschriflen^ pi. 27, smaller text. 
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its schwabacher form — was employed by Chrystoph Fro- 
schauer at Zurich in 1567 in his Kunstrich Buck {Jig. 77). 
The paragraph in a cursive type imitated the German 
handwriting of that period — a fussy, restless kind of char- 
acter, which is distracting to the eye and has somewhat 
the appearance of ravelled carpet-threads.^ In Leonhardt 
Thurneysser zum Thurn’s Historia . . , aller . . . Enlge- 
wechssen^ printed at Berlin by Michael Hentzsken [jig- 78), 
a schwabacher type is used. This last book shows the rate 
at which both type and composition went downhill after 
the middle of the sixteenth century — very far from the sim- 
plicity of a hundred years before. Pages composed in schwa- 
bacher have head-lines set in tortured forms of fraktur, and 
words in italic capitals are introduced into lines of black- 
letter. Then again, italic is employed for Latin terms and 
names in the midst of black-letter text, and the notes are a 
muddle of roman and black-letter characters. Paragraphs 
are indented, and yet paragraph marks are used. Even the 
hands and asterisks whi(‘h mark the paragraphs are ugly 
in form. Everything about the composition is bad ! 

As to the sixteenth century roman ty])es used in Ger- 
many, Johann Schoeff'er of Mainz printed in 1520 Ulrich 
Hutten’s De U nitate Kccleshv Consenmnda in a heavy roman 
type of a kind very common at that period, a page of which 
is reproduced {Jig^ 79). The same printer in 1525 issued 
the Cammes Apostoloi'um in a larger and better roman char- 
acter, accompanied by a charming italic. While the com- 
position of the page was too fanciful for so solid a letter, 
it is an elegant piece of work, and the types are finer than 
most contemporary roman fonts.^ 

One city that stands out splendidly in the work of the 
sixteenth century German press is Basle, The great figure 

^ Paleogra/i hie Latine, pLs. 118, 121. ' Druckschr if ten, pi. 94. 
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CLESIAECONSER VANDA, ET SCHI 
SMATE, QVOD FVIT INTER HENRI 
CHVM QVARTVM IMP. RO. ET 
GREGORI VM SEPT. PONT. MAX. 
CVIVSDAM EIVS TEMPORIS 
THEOLOGI LIBER AB HVT^ 

TENO INVENTVS. 

EMO ASCENDIT IN CAELVJVL 
nlR qui defcedit de caclo filius hoaifnis^^til eft 
in catlo. Per hzc fanifti euangelij uerba comen^ 
datdominusunitatemecclma^quzpercarita 
temconcordans membronim unitatecoUts^t 
fe in czbim in ipfo redeptore^qui eft caput ec^ 
cleliz. Sic enim ipft oral ad patrcm pro fiddle 
bus fuis , quos prxdeftinauit cocordes fore in uinculo caritads, 
&paci'8)Rogo inquieS) utomes unum fint>licut tu paterin me^ 
dC ego inte,ut& ipft in nobis unum flnt.8^dile<fh'o>quadilcnfti 
me^'nipnslit^&egoineis.VndeianAusAugufttnusinipfiuscx 
uangelijexpoiitione^in uno inquiteftote^unueftote^ unusefto.. 
te,& uz illisjoui oderut unitatemecdeiiz, prefumentes in homi 
nibus partes (acere. Vtinam uoluerint hoc attendere,qui partds 
in hominibus fecerunc,ut fadunt ftindentes unitatem eccle(iae» 
quale flagitiu (chifmatis c5ftat grauius efle^quam fcelus idolola 
triz^mipniamlegiturin ueteri teftamentoidololatriagladiopu 
nita efleafchiTma autem hiatu terrz.Quapropter necellarium du 
ximus fcribere al iqua de ftatu huius teporis eccleliz. quia quii^ 
quis (cnferit ft eilein tra materna uiftera ipfius eccleiiz^non po^ 
terit ei quando doluerit, no condolere.Diuenim eft quod in re^ 
gno Romani imperij bella ubicp,& ftditiones aguntur^uod 
iq a matris eccleiiz gremio diftrahuntur, cum fuperet in plu.> 

A rimis 

79 . Roman Type used by Schoeffer^ Mainz^ 1520 
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in printing there was Froben (1460-1527), who set up his 
printing-house as early as 1491 ; but who is now chiefly 
remembered by his association with Erasmus after 1514. 
Erasmus lived with Froben while some of his books were 
in the press, and this was the great period of the office. 
Among Froben’s foremost achievements were the first pub- 
lished edition of the New Testament in Greek, with a new 
Latin translation by Erasmus, issued in 1516, and the edi- 
tions of Jerome, Ambrose, Tertullian, and Cyprian which 
Erasmus supervised. Erasmus’s own books were also printed 
by Froben; and a portion of a page from Adagionim Opus 
IX Erasmi Roterodami is reproduced 80). The massive 
and monumental sort of roman type which Froben used, 
often combined wnth splendid, ricli borders and initials in 
close harmony with it, made books of great dignity and style, 
which scarcely miss — but none the less do lack — real 
l)eauty. 

In the group of distinguished printers there, w^ere Opori- 
nus, printer for Luther ; Petri, Episcopius, Cratander, Curio, 
and Bebel. Their editions, especially the folios embellished 
by brilliant decorations and initials by the Holbeins, Urse 
Graf, and other designers, will repay study. It is easy to 
recognize most Basle books of this j^eriod by their heavy 
roman type, very solidly set, and by certain typographical 
peculiarities of arrangement. There are of course excep- 
tions, such as the magnificent folio /)e Ilinnam Corporis 
FcJ)rica^ of Andreas Vesalius, printed by Oporinus in 1543 
— a volume not at all of the Froben order, but reminiscent 
rather of Plantin or some Italian printer. Its noble old style 
type and delicate italic, delightful initial letters and the 
careful anatomical engravings and famous title-page “The 
Anatomical Chamber” (attributed to Titian but by Jan 
Stephan van Calcar), make up a remarkable volume. The 
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closeness of the type-setting is noteworthy and recalls much 
earlier books, and its presswork is uniformly good. 

Erasmuses Latin translation of the New Testament, 
printed in italic by Froben in 1521, in a square 12mo, is 
an interesting example of one of Froben’s small formats, 
and its brilliant decorations make its little pages almost 
“sing.” The divisions are usually marked by captions in 
spaced capitals used in Froben’s characteristic way. This 
edition was dedicated by Erasmus to Leo X {fig. 81). Eras- 
mus’s tractate, Antibarbarorum — a small quarto issued by 
Froben in 1520, printed from roman fonts, with decorations 
by Holbein — is another example of Froben’s smaller books.' 

The Officina Isingriniana at Basle was responsible, in 
1542, for a wonderful botanical book — Leonhard Fuchs’s 
De Historia Stirpium — which has various features worth 
notice. For the preface it employs a brilliant Venetian italic 
{for example, see fig. 104), which on these folio pages is most 
effectively displayed. The indexes of plants in Greek, Latin, 
and German are set respectively in Greek, roman, and frak- 
tur types, four columns to a page. The text-pages follow, 
composed in the characteristic heavy, squarish roman type 
affected by Basle printers ; the divisions of name, genera, 
form, place, time, etc., under each plant being set in lines 
of small spaced capitals. The glory of the book is its de- 
lightful outline plates of plants, cut on wood by Veit Ru- 
dolph Specklin, which in freedom and truthfulness are be- 
yond praise. In some copies these are carefully coloured. 
A full-length portrait of the author backs the title-page, 
and a pleasant touch is given at the end by representations 
of the two designers, Fiillmaurer and Meyer, at work, with 

‘ For some fine titles, etc., from his books, see Butsch’s BUcher Omamentik 
der Renaissance, I, pis. 40, 41 (Holbein’s design), 46 (A. Holbein), 48, 52, 
53, and 59 (Holbein’s initials). 
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AVLVS uocatus apoHotus Itfk 

Chriiii,peruotuttUtm dei,ty SoMc 
ttes/rater,ecclejiiedei,quteeji: Com/ 
thi tfanilificMis per Chrijlum Itfum^ 
uocitis fAndis ,unA cum omnibus qui 
inuocant name domini nojlri lefu Cbri 
Jlifin quouis loco j*el fuo , utt nohro, 
GrAtiAuohis crp<tx A deo palre no/ 
firo, cr domino lefu ChriJlo.GrAtias ago deo meo femper pro 
uobis dc gratia dci,qua dataejluohis per Chriftu lefum ,quod 
in omnibus ditati cjlis per ipfum,in omni fermone, cr omni cot 
gnitioneCquibus rebus tejlimonium lefu Chrijii confirmatufuit 
in uobis) adeo jut no deflituamini in utto dono^expedates reuc 
Utione domini nofiri left chrijii , ^ cr cofirmdbit uos ufc^ ad 
fine yinculpatos in die domini nofiri itfa Chrijii. fidelis deusjp ^•’rheff,f» 
que uocati ejiis I cofortiufilij ipjtus lefu Chrijii domini nofiri, 
ObfccroMemuosfratreStpcr nomen domini nofiri lefu 
Chrijli.ut idem loquamini omnes, cr non fint inter uos dijjtdia, 
fed fitis integrum corpus eadem mente , cr eadem fententia, 

Significatum cji cnim mihi de uobis fratres mei,dfamiliari 
bus Chlo<e,quodcontentiones fint inter uos. Dicoautem iUud, 
quod unufquifq} ueftrum dicitiEgo quidem fum VauUjego uero 
ApoUojego uero Ccph<e,ego uero Chridi.^um diuifus eft Chri 
fiusfUum Paulus crucifixus efi pro uobistaut in nomine PauU 

R } baptU 


81 . Ita/ic in Erasmus’s Nnv Testament 
Froben^ Basle^ 1521 
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flowers before them, while a conceited-looking gentleman 
— the “sculptor” Specklin — appears to be impatiently wait- 
ing for them to get through ! 

A beautiful edition from Henric Petri’s press is a work 
by Henricus Loritus (called Glareanus from his birthplace, 
Canton Glarus), entitled Dodecachordon. This was written to 
prove that there were twelve ecclesiastical modes identical 
with the ancient Greek modes in music. To illustrate this 
the printer employs some very interesting music types. At 
the top of the massive pages the title is arranged in a con- 
densed lower-case Italian letter which gives great elegance 
to the work. This book (of its kind one of the most distin- 
guished that I know) was printed in 1547. 

The rough specimen of Joh. Petri {Jig. 82) shows the 
kind of roman and italic used in Basle printing-houses, but 
the successful manner of its use can be realized only by see- 
ing such books as I have mentioned. Besides three sizes of 
roman and two of italic (the largest size of each much like 
Schoefier’s), the sheet displays a Greek font and some He- 
brew type. The fraktur at the bottom is very characteristic 
in its ugliness. Published in 1525, it is, except for Ratdolt’s, 
the earliest specimen-sheet known. 

At the end of the sixteenth century, tiie use of roman 
letter, or “antiriua” as it was, and is, called in Germany, be- 
came less frecjuent, and in the seventeenth century it tvas 
comparatively little used. By the beginning of the eighteenth 
century it succumbed to the pojnilar taste for fraktur — 
though to be revived a little later. 

By about 1550, both fraktur and schwabacher types had 
taken on very much the general apjjearance of their mod- 
ern German e(jui\’alents, except that they were heavier and 
more masculine in appearance. Luther’s German Bible of 
1534 shows a title-page set in a heavy, vulgar sort of frak- 
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tur,* and its opening page of the Psalter is set in schwa- 
bacher types of characteristic form. The Faheln of Burk- 
hard Waldis, printed in 1550, shows again a typical form of 
fraktur,* as does the text of the same writer’s Ursprung und 
Herkumen der zivolf ersten alien Kbnig und Fursten Deutscher 
JVation* 

The German books of this period are discouraging typo- 
graphical productions. Their general character may be seen 
by glancing at the rank and file of German folios in any 
library which owns a collection of sixteenth century Ger- 
man books. The curious may investigate perhaps with 
some profit (but with little pleasure) the Hohenzollern Col- 
lection illustrative of German history given to the library 
of Harvard University by Mr. Archibald Cary Coolidge in 
1902. But for most people, a glance at the pages devoted to 
this period in Konnecke’s Jiilderaflas will be enough. The 
title-pages in which red is so unsparingly introduced are 
typographically as tasteless and bad as they can be, and ex- 
hibit a “frightfulness” which leaves nothing to be said.‘ As 
the century went on, the work seems even worse. The His- 
toria von D, Johann Fausten printed at Frankfort in 1587' 
and other editions of the same work are ver}'^ ugly and very 
obviously Teutonic. 

§2 

The elaborate specimen of George Leopold Fuhrmann of 
Nuremberg shows the types in use in the early years of 
the seventeenth century in a well-known German printing- 
house. This book was published in 1616. Its introduction 
gives an account of the origin of printing and its chief pro- 
moters. The fonts which are shown comprise six sizes of 
black-letter, ten of roman and italic, two of Greek, and four 

' Bilder atlas, p. 141. 'Ibid., p. 144. 'Ibid., p. 143. 

'Ibid., pp. 151, 153, 154, 156. 'Ihtd., p. 160. 
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fonts of music with initials and ornaments. Copies are so 
rare that I have never had an opportunity to examine one. 

German seventeenth century printing was not helped 
by pompous and overcharged copper-plate tide-pages, and 
portraits in elaborate frameworks. These copper-plate tide- 
pages, which took the place of the older red and black titles, 
were often imposing. There were typographical title-pages 
as well, but comparatively unimportant affairs, supplemen- 
tary to the engraved title. The title-pages in Zeigler’s Jsia~ 
tische Batiise^ Leipsic, 1689,' show how badly things were 
going typographically by the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.^ 

§3 

In the eighteenth century, the first fifty years show but 
little change or improvement. Look, for instance, at such 
a title-page as is shown in the first volume of Broctes’s 
Irdisches Fergnugen in Gott, Hamburg, 1721,® Gottsched’s 
Critischer Dichtkunst, published by Breitkopf in 1730,‘ or 
Breitinger’sZ)?c/rf^/js/,''issued at Zurich in 1740 — as taste- 
less and muddled printing as one can conceive. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, a change of 
fashions in German printing began. Vignettes were intro- 
duced and a little less matter was put upon tide-pages. 
Anaemic roman types were also occasionally used. The 
Messias of Klopstock is an example of a book with text 
printed in vulgar, overblown fraktur types, with very few 

' mtderatlas, 196. 

’ “ ITie introduction of the copper-plate marked a new epoch in book illustra- 
tion, and wood-engraving declined with its increased adoption. . . . Wood- 
cuts, headings, initials, tail-])ieces, and printers’ ornaments continued to be 
used [in bonks of the seventeenth caitury], but greatly inferior in design and 
beauty of effect to those of the sixteenth century.” Crane’s Decorative Mu»- 
tralion of Books, London, 1896, pp. 129, 130. 

’ Bilderatlas, p. 207. * Ibid., p. 209. “ Ibid., p. 211. 
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words on the title-page {Jig, 83). Such an aesthetic writer 
as Winckelmann allowed his Geschichte der Kunst des Al- 
terthums to appear (at Dresden in 1764) in a very hideous 
and typical German character {Jig, 84). If a well-known 
printer wrote and printed a book about printing, one would 
certainly expect him to execute it as well as he knew how ; 
and perhaps Breitkopf did, but his quarto volume Ueberdie 
Geschichte der Erjindung der Buchdnickerkunst,, published 
at Leipsic in 1779, is printed on miserable paper, in ugly 
fraktur type, poorly composed — a volume such 

As to be hatccl needs but to be seen. 

At the end of the century, still lighter and weaker types 
and styles were in vogue. Lessing’s Kathaii der TV eise in 
1779 ^ shows the general feebleness of taste. Herder’s Jinefe^ 
published in 1 793, shows the fraktur types which had come 
to be the fashion.^' As early as 1775 a general desire for light 
types had influenced the forms of fraktur itself, as in J. G. 
Jacobi’s /m, evidently imitating — very unsuccessfully — 
contemporary French printing {Jig- 85). Some of the pale, 
condensed fraktur used at this period was probably influ- 
enced by those French condensed poliique types made fash- 
ionable by Fournier and Luce. The attempt to imitate French 
work was also owing, in some degree, to that fashion for 
things French encouraged by Frederick the Great, who — 
after those earlier tentative plans mentioned by Fournier 
had come to nothing — established about 1767, through 
his court printer, Decker, a foundry and printing-house, 
fashioned after the Imprimerie Royale de France. 'Fhe Pari- 
sian founders Gille, Fournier, and Didot, and Bodoni of 
Parma were among those who supplied, either then or later, 
much of its material. 

' Bilderatlaa, p. 238. * Ibid,, p. 251. 
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The printers and publishers who took a principal r61e in 
fostering the incoming taste for lighter types and more 
open composition which marked the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century were Goschen and Unger, and perhaps the 
publisher Cotta of Tubingen, whose imprints figure on 
many publications of the period. Georg Joachim Goschen 
(1752-1828)was the publisherof the first edition ofGoethe’s 
Fauxt, the title-page of which is reproduced (Jig. 86), and 
which speaks — or “whis|>ers” — for itself. Goschen was 
a painstaking printer and a learned man ; but he is not 
much remembered nowadays, though he took an impor- 
tant part in the revival of fine printing as then understood 
— notably in his editions of Wieland. On such title-pages 
as his Faust or Unger’s fVilhelm Meisteijjig. 87) «’e see 
how little was put on the title-page, how poorly that little 
was jilaced there, and in what dejected looking characters 
it was printed — all that remained of fifteenth century Ger- 
man fonts after the repeated whittlings of these enlightened 
gentlemen ! 

As will be noted, almost all the letter-forms employed in 
these later title-pages and books were fraktur, the schwa- 
bacher seeming to be displaced by its less attractive rival, 
which in turn was giving way before the fashion for Didot 
roman types, which were carrying everything before them. 

II 

W E have a contemporary account of type-founding in 
Germany and Prussia by Fournier, who in the year 
1766 wrote: 

“Germany, the cradle of Printing, has successfully cul- 
tivated the art, by establishing several celebrated foundries, 
which are usually richer in material than those of other 
countries, because, in addition to the ordinary types com- 
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mon to other foundries, those have been added which are 
peculiar to that particular country, like the German char- 
acters called Fracture [«V] and Schwabacher, which it is 
necessary to have in all sizes {Jig. 88). 

“At Vienna there are two foundries, of which one brought 
from Venice belongs to M. Trattener [«V], founder and 
printer to the Emperor. 

“At Frankfort-on-the-Main, there are also two; the most 
important, which is very amply provided with ancient and 
modern characters, is known under the name of the Lu- 
theran Foundry. It belongs to M. Luther, descendant of the 
famous Luther, so well known to the Christian world. It 
is furnished with sets of matrices by French artists.* The 
other, according to the specimens issued in 1714, belonged 
to Jean Henry Stubenvoll. 

“At Leipsic there are three foundries; the first and the 
most considerable is that of M. Jean Gottlob Emmanuel 
Breitkopf, type-founder and printer. It is the most interest- 
ing foundry that I know of in Germany, on account of the 
number and variety of its ancient and modern types, its 
music types and its ornaments. The better of the two others 
belongs to M. Hr. Erhardt ; it is fairly well equipped with 
both Latin and German characters. 

“At Basle there are two foundries ; the first, which is 
very noted for the number and variety of its types, of which 

' The so-called Lutlieran Foundry at Frankfort was tlie representative of tlie 
first printing-office established at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1531, to which 
a foundry was added, lliis foundry and printing-office descended through 
various hands to Erasmus Luther, a relative of Martin, under whom it ac- 
quired a very great reputation. It supplied many Cierman and Dutch print- 
ing-offices with their types. EnschecK* thinks tliat the Elzevirs of I^yden pix)- 
cured several of their (ireek fonts from this foundry; and that Daniel Elzevir 
and other celebrated printers bought its types and punches. Toward the end 
of the eighteenth century, much of its material went into the Berlin foundry 
directed by Unger. 
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some came from French masters, and of which new speci- 
mens were issued in 1721, belonged at that date to M. Jean 
Pistorius, founder and printer. The other, the stock of which 
is made up of types more modern in cut, belongs to M. 
Haas, a very celebrated type-cutter. The other German foun- 
dries are as follows : to ^^dt, two at Halle, two at Nurem- 
berg, one at Wittenberg, one at Dona, one at Erfurt, one at 
Brunswick, one at Liineburg, one at Cologne, one at Augs- 
burg, one at Prague, one at Stuttgart in Wurtemburg.” 

“Prussia had no tyj)e-foundry until 1743, when one was 
brought from Rrunsw ick. It was of little value and was es- 
tablished in Berlin. This foundry not succeeding, a man 
named Kanter started another in the same city, equipped 
w'ith fonts from the Breitkopf foundry at Leipsic and the 
Zinche foundry at Wittenberg; its stock has since been 
increased by other types made l)y a certain Gallner, a rather 
tasteless and unintelligent type-cutter. 

“ The King of Prussia, wishing to establish a Royal Print- 
ing-House at Berlin modelled on that of the King of France, 
gave orders to procure at Paris the punches, moulds, and 
matrices necessary for a foundry, which ^vas to form the 
nucleus of such an establishment. M. Simon, printer to the 
Archbishop [of Paris], being consulted about this under- 
taking, wrote and ])rinted in 1741 a Projet (Petablissement 
(Vinu* Impmiwrie Royulr a Berlbi^ which tvas sent to the 
King, w ith a rcciicil of my types, intended to equip this 
foundry. This scheme having fallen through, the King 
brought to Berlin a celebrated t 3 q:)e-cutter of the Hague, 
named Jean-Michel Schmidt, giving him orders to set up 
a Royal Foundry; but the wars tvhich have since broken 
out, and the death of this type-cutter in 1750, have sus- 
pended its establishment.”^ 

^ Foiimit'r’s Manuel l\jpo^raf^hiqxie ^ Tome II, pp. xxix-xxxiv. 
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For the types produced we have the “Specimens” shown 
in works on typography by Pater (1710), Ernesti (1733), 
and Gessner (1740-45) ; and the specimen-books of Tratt- 
ner (1759-60) and Unger (c. 1791). 

The first, a small quarto book in Latin by Paul Pater 
about printing and printing types, was published at Leip- ' 
sic in 1710 by J. F. Gleditsch and Son under the title of 
De German} X Miraculo Optimo Maximo^ iJtcrarum^ 

earumque differentii.% Dissetiatio, The third chapter treats of 
the different types then in use in Germany and their names, 
and shows specimens of capitals and lower-case in roman 
and italic, in various weights, and in sizes from Grosse Mis- 
sal- Versal to Nonpareil. These are followed by a variety of 
fraktur and schwabacher types, Greek, Hebrew, Samaritan, 
Chaldaic, etc. The book is probably one of the earliest trac- 
tates on the typographical material of a nation, and gives 
a characteristic collection of fonts in use in German print- 
ing-houses at the end of the seventeenth and beginning 
of the eighteenth century. Its title-page {Jig- 89) indicates 
what could be done when a German printer took the bit 
in his teeth. A page of roman and italic tj pes, still retain- 
ing some good qualities, and another show^ing fraktur, 
schwabacher, and roman, are reproduced {Jigs, 90 and 9\), 

The second book, in w hich types and printing of the 
same period are c'overed even more fully, is J. H. G. Er- 
nesti’s book Die JVoPeingerichtete Buchdi'uckereij^ o, treatise 
on printing, published at Nuremberg by the heirs of Johann 

* Die Wol-eingerichtcte Bucfidruckcrey, niit hundert und cin und zwanzig' 
Teutsch, Dateinisch, Griec/iisch, und Hcbr'difichen Sc/iriffte?i, vieler fremden 
S/irachen jilfihaheten, musicalischrn JVoicn^ Kaleiider-Zcicheny undMedicin- 
ischen Characteren, In^leichen alien ubhehen Formaten bestellet und mit 
accurater Abbildung der Erjinder der toblkhen Kunsty nebst ciner summar- 
ischen JSTachricht von den Buchdruckern in dSTiimberg. . . . JSTiirnbergf 
gedruckt und zu finden bey Johann Andrea Kndters itecl. Erben. 1733 . An 
earlier edition appeJired in 1721 . 



GERMANIC MIRACVLO 

OPTIMO, MAXIMO, 



EARVMQVE DIFFERENTIIS, 


DISSERTATIO, 

QVA S I M VL 

ARTIS TYPOGRAPHIC.E 


VNIVERSAM RATIONEM EXPLICAT 

PAVLVS PATER, PP. 



Proftat L J P S I /E, 

Apud JO.FRIDER. GLEDITSCH ET FILIVM. 
AsiHO liLDCCX. 


89. Title-page of Pater's Dissertation lApsic, 1710 [reduced) 
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For the types produced we have the “Specimens” shown 
in works on typography by Pater (1710), Ernesti (1733), 
and Gessner (1740-45); and the specimen-books of Tratt- 
ner (1759-60) and Unger (c. 1791). 

The first, a small quarto book in Latin by Paul Pater 
about printing and printing types, was published at Leip- ' 
sic in 1710 by J. F. Gleditsch and Son under the title of 
De Germaniie Minwulo Optimo M(urimo, Typis iMerarum^ 
earumpie diffheutiis, Dissertatio. The third chapter treats of 
the different types then in use in Germany and their names, 
and shows specimens of capitals and lower-case in roman 
and italic, in various weights, and in sizes from Grosse Mis- 
sal-Versal to Nonpareil. These are followed by a variety of 
fraktur and schwabacher types, Greek, Hebrew, Samaritan, 
Chaldaic, etc. The book is probably one of the earliest trac- 
tates on the typographical material of a nation, and gives 
a characteristic collection of fonts in use in German print- 
ing-houses at the end of the seventeenth and beginning 
of the eighteenth century. Its title-page {Jig. 89) indicates 
what could be done when a German printer took the bit 
in his teeth. A page of roman and italic types, still retain- 
ing some good (jualities, and another showing fraktur, 
sell w aba cher, and roman, are reproduced {Jig-'i. 90 and 9l). 

The second book, in m hich types and printing of the 
same period are covered even more fully, is J. H. G. Er- 
nesti’s book Die Wol-cingerichtetc Buchdruvkmnj^ a treatise 
on printing, published at Nuremberg by the heirs of Johann 

’ Die Wol-eingerichtete Bi.ichdruckereyy wit hundert und ein und zwanzig 
TeutHch^ Latcuiiacfi y Grwchisc/i, und HebrUischen Scfmfften, vieler fremden 
Htirachvn Alfihabetcn, musicalischen JYoten^ Kalender-Zeichen, undMcdtcin- 
iachen Characteren, Inglnchcn alien iiblichen Formaten bcstellet und mit 
accurater Abbildung der Erjinder der tOblichen Kujwt, Jiebst einer aummar^ 
iachen FTachricht von den Buchdruckern in J^iirnberg. . . . J^Purnberg^ 
gedruckt und zu Jinden bey Johann Andrea Kndtera aeel. Erben. 1733. An 
earlier edition appeared in 1721. 



GERMANIC MIRACVLO 

OPTIMO, MAXIMO, 



EARVMQVE DIFFERENTIIS, 


DISSERTATIO, 

QV A S I M VL 

ARTIS TYPOGRAPHICiE 

VNIVERSAM RATIONEM EXPLICAT 


PAVLVS PATER, PP. 



Proftat L I P S 1 M, 

Apud JO.FRIDER. GLEDITSCH ET FILIVM. 
As K 0 M*. D C C* X* 


89. Title^pafre of Pater\s Dissertation Leipsic^ 1710 {reduced) 





’ Textualit quadratiu: Text Verfai Antiqua unb ffapftiilgfll. 

LABORE MONACHORUM 
MANUALI, TYPIS LITERARUM, 
NOSTRA AITATE, MULTA QUO- 
TIDIE Librorum Volumina In 
LuCEM PrODEUNT: Emdm 

Eituiem Curjbui : Text Verfai Otrjh. 

HABEMUS ABUNDANflAM 
BONORUM LIBRORUM, EOS- 
QVE PER MANUS IGNORAN- 
TIUM SCRIP fORUM, NEQVE 
TAMEN FITIATOS. Lrithmius. 

Textualis anttqvusbarbar. Text antiefta: 

Stant & augentur commerciis artibus- 
que Mechanicis regna, quae ire in peius 
&; minui certum eft, ubi quilibet e po- 
pulo Icitatur literas: raro mercatorem fe 
terat, qui ex literis gloriatur. Gramond. 
hifl. Gall, 

idem Curftvui hArharicus; Text Otrjtv, 

Qvod fi clarisjlmorum inventor um filer- 
tia divinitatem oltm quibusdam mortalu 
hus^ communi gentium confenjione concU 
liavit; qvohonoris titulodignoscenfehts^ 


90 . Types from Pater* s Dissertation Leipsicy 1710 



f>tct 6 )U f>i'n^e^en ne()men (te ah, unb mfiffen betge^m, 
too ein jeber <mO bem ?) 5 bcl tDil bcm 0tubircn nac^^ 
: iDenn totv (t^ ru^met/ bag er flubiret babC/ 
ber tbirb nicbt lcicf)t cinen ^ooffmann aboebcn, (ftrei? 

iittb ttrtt;cr(et Gramond, ctit Sranb6(ifc()cr Hifto- 
ticus. 

6 (^tt)abacb^r. 

2(»9ci; bem iR bcell^^mjEfs irnb gndbtgev Wty 
le, Md> alien n^elrh'cben (Dbtrtg^ctren nnb (Beifllt^en 

inclufiv^, fimb 0emad)t/ perMandamni,rtcbt5«babenattf 
bie ©cbulett/ bie ingenia ftupida, obCf t^Ipffcbc ikSpffe, 
bie ^l^ftavcige nnb ^aiile mcbt j« toicricen/ obee $ii 
bnlten ; (bnbent Jit anbern ^anbtbiefiittgett nnb Ma- 
irofaduren itttjiiweifett/bumtt bie^Iet'Oigen m’d^ gel^in^ 
beirt/ bie Scmlnaria ift'cbt befchweret/ nocb bie bencficU 
ni^tswiltbigenSeuten m^ebten conferirct wecben/iinb 
flifb bem Publico {em0cbabe0bet:0cbattbe)>ontbneti 
crttitacbl^* aSerlin wm 8 September 1708. 3‘tbre$» 
01cue ^ei'psfger grobe SDlftfelJractur, 

Soft ba SJu^kudere^. 

C ! ber iff, 

®(e ^irdje fan su feiner grift 
^jer obne bid) beflebmt 
SBad ad)t id) 91atb‘'^ou§, Cancclci)/ 

^ 3 Bad ©(bbppcnflubl/ wad©d)fdbcrep, 

SBo bu bi(b nieftt tail fepen? 

5 >u biff ber ^'inffe ^bnigin/ 

3a felbfl ber 58<i§b(it SWeigerin: 
lt^a§ 5(bbocaten finb gefebrt, 
lC)a§ man ben b^t pod) nnb mertb/ 
iDaf man bie ^i^ebrer lieber: 

91. Iraktur and Schwabavher Types: Pater's Dissertation LeipsiL\ inO 




92 . Typographical Ornaments^ probably from the Endters Printing-house^ Nuremberg^ 1721 
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Andrea Endters — a well-known “printing family” — in 
1733. After about fifty introductory pages the specimen- 
sheet begins, probably from the Endters printing-office, and 
showing its types in 1721. Here we have ten pages of frak- 
tur, starting with the shaded “Imperial” letters and ending 
with pearl — forty-seven varieties of every degree of taste- 
lessness and, in the smaller sizes, every variety of illegibil- 
ity, though a few of the latter have some distinction. In cer- 
tain cases larger types are introduced in lines of another 
font, quite in the manner of the lining system to-day. The 
schwabacher letters are fairly good characters and retain 
their sturdy traditional forms. 

Twenty-two sizes and varieties of roman and fourteen 
varieties of italic are shown. In the larger sizes of roman, 
the letters are narrow and condensed and there are exces- 
sive contrasts between the thick and thin lines, but as sizes 
become smaller, the Roman letter becomes rounder and 
more monotonous in colour. Awkward in shape and arranged 
in lamentable fashion, books printed in it were easier to 
read, but scarcely less ugly than when printed in fraktur. 

The italic type displayed has the same faults as the ro- 
man — round, open, but awkward in shape and quite with- 
out charm. It is supplied in a light and a heavy face, the 
latter to be used, probably, with fraktur. One reason why 
the effect of these italic types is so faulty is their miserable 
fitting and the wretched composition, and it is only fair to 
say that on such yellowing, spongy paper no character 
could be given a lively, sharp impression. This specimen 
also shows Greek, Hebrew, and exotic types, characters for 
music, the calendar, medicine, etc. At the end of the book 
is a garden of type-flowers or “Roslein,” which displays 
many of the good old traditional patterns which have never 
been bettered {Jig. 92). 
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A third ‘‘source-book” is Christian Friedrich Gessner’s 
Buchdruckerlcunst und Schrijlgiessercy^ published in four 
volumes at Leipsic, between 1740 and 1745. Apparently 
this work was to an eighteenth century German printer 
and amateur, what Fournier’s Manuel Typogmphique was 
at that date to Frenchmen of similar tastes. The first vol- 
ume contains an account of the invention of printing, lives 
of printers (especially those of Leipsic), portraits of all de- 
grees of interest and excellence, printers’ marks, plans for 
imposition, and alphabets — Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Turk- 
ish, Arabic, Coptic, Armenian, etc. There are chapters on 
orthography ; and plates showing the ancient cases for 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, and other languages. Type- 
founding is accurately illustrated, and there are pictures 
of presses, the case, and compositor’s material, tools, and 
appliances down to the diminuti\e candle nhich gave 
him light. But it is the SchriJuPwhc or sj)ecimcn of types 
in Bernhard Christoph Breitkopf’s (1695“1777) foundry 
which is interesting to us.“ 

Of the German eiglueenth century type-founders, Breit- 
kopf is easily the most important. He began life as a jour- 
neyman printer, started as a type-rounder in 1719, and pub- 
lished this specimen-sheet of his foundry at Leij)sic in 
1739. He apparently cut most of his own punches. He was 
also a musician, and the name is familiar in connection with 
music printing. When Goethe \^ent to Leipsic in 1765 he 
met Breitkopf, and some of the poet’s earliest poems were 

^ Die so nothig ats niUzlkhe Buchdruckerkurist u?id Sc/irifft^irssercy, nut 
ihren Schriften^ Formaten und alien dazu gefwrigen Jnstrinnejifen abgehd- 
detauch kldrlich heschrieben, und nebst eincr kurzgefassten Krzahlungvnni 
Ursfirung und Fortgang der Duchdruckerkunst^ uberhnufit^ insouderheit 
von de7i vornehmsten Burhdeuckrrfi in 1 .eifizig und andern OrtenTeutach- 
landes \m 300 Jahre nach F.rfindung derstdben ann Licht gestcllct, . . . 
Leifizigj hen Christian Friedriih Gessner, 17-19. 4 vols. 

’ Vol. I, p. 145, second scries of folios. 



6 d?rifc» Probm. 


149 


Xc^t ^ractur. 

b# ibcnid^hnitwc^ 
fldnghcbem @Wbfi: oi)ec@olbc ec=* 
I6fct fft)b »on encem eitein 3Ban^ 
bel, md)i>dtetlf0etiSSeife; fom 
brcti mit bem tb^ucrn ^lute 
Sbcifii. 

Xerti'a ^ractitr. 

5Da a6cr 3ul)a^cit§9^i5pc fam, aitt>er 
SBuffcn, wanPtcnjie fic^ ^c^cn belt J^aU" 
fell/ unb fie^c, ba la^en bie tobteii 2ei0" 
name auf ber €vben, bag femer entruncn 
tt>ax\ Unb 3ofapl^at fam mi't femcm SSoIf, 
t&veit 3iati5 au^ jut^cilem 

18on(El>t:if?i«n3ingF, in SSitttttbtrg, in0tobl. 

<Bro6c SJIittcI ^lactur. 

0t!t5Cl: ©ott, (obguitct fcittcm S^tabmen/ma; 
(bctbabH/bcni/ bcrbafanftbecfabect; ©epei# 
§ct ^crr unb fvcuct cucb vcv ipm. ^eir cm 
$3ntcr ift bcr QBdpfcit, unb ciit ^ticbtcu bcr 
5BittnJcn ; (St ifl ©ott tn feincr beinflcn 
nung. (£i n ©ott, bcr ben <£infamen ba^ J^au^ 
boUwnbergicbet. 

3 Sebtroe 


93 . Fraktur Fypes from Rreitkopf'* s SchrifuProhe 
Leipsic^ 1739 




@d?i:ift*Probeii. 


>57 


fjcrtia ^ntiqua. 

Jova, noli in me iracunde animad- 
vertere : noli me atrociter punire. 
Mifcrere mei segrotantis, lova: fane 
me, lova. 

(Turfit). 

Jovam mibi jugiter habeo propoji^ 
turn, quo mibi dextro non labe jiam, 
Itaque non tantum aninio ^ mente la- 
tor ^ exalto, 

©ro6eS)?ittcI 9(ntiqua. 

Sed me vita: viam docebis tu, apud quern 
plene gaudiorum ad eft copia, cujiis in dex- 
tra perennes funt voluptates. 

9Jor|te^cn&c j vou Cbf • 5irtgP/ in ©ta^l. 

Oleine fOZittcI 5(ntiqua. 

Itaque non tantum animo & mente laetor & 
exalto , verum ctiam ipfum corpus meum tuto 
degit , quoniam tu nos cs animam meam relicftu- 
ras oreo , nos es pafturus. 

(Turfip. 

Quum tonjidam^ cur animae Jic dicitis? 
fdcejfe in ve/lrum montem volucris. Ecce autem 
arcus in tendunt impii adaptaris ad nervum fuis 
fagittis^ ut clam in homines frugi jaculentur. 

©ro6c 

94 . Roman and Italic Types: Breitkopf* s Schrifu Probe 
Leipsic^ 1739 
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set to music by the son, Johann Gottlob Immanuel, who suc- 
ceeded his father in the conduct of the foundry, and was also 
a bookseller and printer. The latter was a contemporary of 
Fournier, and they corresponded on the subject of music- 
printing. His own improvements in music types were intro- 
duced about 1754. Another idea of Breitkopf’s was map- 
printing from types, and he also did something toward re- 
forming the shape of German characters, a field in which 
there was illimitable opportunity. When he died, his print- 
ing-house was one of the largest and most important in the 
country. He was, it is said, the purchaser of some of Basker- 
ville’s matrices. The house he founded is still extant. 

Fournier said Breitkopf’s foundry was “the first and most 
considerable of those at Leipsic, and the most interesting 
foundry that I am familiar with in Germany, on account 
of the number and variety of its ancient and modern types, 
its music types, and its type ornaments.” The first four 
pages of Breitkopf’s specimen show eighteenth century 
fraktur(^jO-.93),and the next four pages fraktur and schwa- 
bacher together — the latter the better of the two, especially 
in larger sizes.’ Nothing good can be said about the fraktur 
letters. The roman and italic types in this specimen are 
unattractive, too. Tlie capital letters are \ ery condensed and 
show excessive contrasts of thick and thin lines, and com- 
pare unfavourably with those in Pater’s volume. The lower- 
case roman in the medium sizes is square and blocky in 
effect (Jig, 94). As the sizes grow smaller, the effect be- 
comes more and more monotonous and “airless.” The italic 
is somewhat condensed and ungainly in design. Some of 


’ Fournier says tliat schwabacher “has been very miicli used in Germany — 
where it took die place of italic when employed with the Gennan character, 
or to indicate some otlier text than those which were represented by the 
German, roman, and italic cliaracters employed in the same work.** 
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these types were cut by ChristianZingkof Wittenberg, no 
doubt the foundr}'^ “cfe Zinche a IVittemberg" of which Four- 
nier s])eaks, and others by Johann Caspar Muller and Joh. 
Peter Artofao, of Leipsic, Andr. Koler of N uremberg, and 
Pancr. Lobinger of Vienna. The folding plates following 
this specimen of Breitkopf’s show Dutch xvii century types 
which came from the foundry of Erhardt 217 and 218) 

at Leipsic, which Fournier says was, after Breitkopf’s, the 
best establishment there. For tastelessness of composition no 
example could be more to the point than this book, which 
wa.s, nevertheless, published in the interests of typography. 

The specimen of Johann Thomas Trattner of Vienna 
may properly come under German specimen-books of this 
period. Its various parts devoted to roman, German, and ex- 
otic types and ornaments were published in 1759 and 1760.’ 
The roman tyjjes are mostly beneath contempt; and the 
models for them seem to have been gathered from the four 
quarters of the earth. Some show Dutch influence, others 
French, and a few of a very round, colourless roman and 
italic are so bad that they could have originated nowhere 
except in Trattner’s o\\ n foundry ! A condensed and irregu- 
lar Dutch italic is one of the features of the Latin types. To 
German text types some ornamented letters add a touch of 
horror hitherto unachieved by any Teutonic type-cutter; 
but the entire vulgarity of the fraktur displayed is relieved 
by some very good schwabacher fonts. In Trattner’s frak- 
tur, as in his roman fonts, there seems to be a taste for a 
thin condensed letter, modelled on the condensed types then 
popular in France. A great many ornaments, mostly copied 
or derived from French work of the period, are displayed in 

‘ Tlie title-])ai;c of the first part reads : Sfirciinen Charactvrum Latinoruin 
existeiitiurn in Otmireci ac Rv^'io^Aulica ^ryfioruin Fusura afiud Joannem 
Thomain lYattnrr^ etc. Vienna, 1759. A second edition, enlarged, appeared 
in 1769, sometimes to be found with a supplement dated 1782. 



XXI. £i(»0 

(trtb &ie flnt) vet:f^wm{>en ! 

JDocbttetn! ^etn tecna &chattenbtlt> ^ac^u< 
g<it utt& <BU)ot gtfiiUt: (Bin lebt^nbet 25enuB 
btelc ntdtttn Qtnit Bebtmben^ Jbuvcb ft(/ &ut;c& 
ibtc ^tilfallnn -^aflbu, X^ecttuttfv! fecrt^ctnb 
beswunsen* 3^m wicb niit Q^fmpf* IDct 
©»eg with beitt, b«m £.icb(unb fit 

verbrimgcrt. 

XXII. ©armonb Swrtur, 

®te Si(f , bje bit bett gall gebrol^t, auf fdn (lot-. 

ic«5 ^)oupt juturfe. ©ie ®ctt , btf ibm but ^>oW jur 
fcbttft tBtUis bot5, Sic^t <6t mit aufgettdrtem SBIitfe. Die 
Sunllf flo^n pon unfrcu^uttcn, SoSarbarep fic Sfnbacbt 
gait, ©« man SSccnunft fur gcccbbcit fcbatt; JJ^t $atbie 
neue Sunfl ben wuflen @eift bfflrittcn. 2>tt Ingfl nom i$t , 
0 SCltertbum ! Sn unbefanntcr 9lact)t begraben. ®b mit 
Unftctblicbfcif unb Stubm, ©ic bit btc treuen ©obne gaben? 
©ic toateu no(?> bet 'Gotten Slaub, ©e^ ftedjiett Uitgeiiefetij 
©peife. 

XXiil, Sine anbetc ©atmonb graetur. 

tinibftttle nic^f nid^ jt§f , SSirJil, tin ttpget ©taab ©if grut^t 
ponbeinem langen gleijfe? Sntjiicft un« moj)!, rea* Sfitom fntjucfte, 
©abeinen SRunb, mein Sicero, Sin fteeber SgtilinaflDb? Svfftrn 
ti niebt ber ©ciitf btm ®fij bet 3eif entciicfte. Umfonjl bill butb 
beg ©liicfeg @un|l S5ot longobarbfibct SButb Perllctfet ; emb 
niebt i|t bfe ©tutferfunjl «om Sobe iPiebet oufgen'tcfet. SBem 
fing Corner? SBen rbbrift ibi? ^pnt Spbfutaub tirnffb^ungne ®tir« 
nen ? Scin Sefet jputbc je^t , Stmotbeneg! mit bit Sliif beg ^bifip^ 
pug ^ettfcbfuibt jUtnen. SEie oft bat eueb bet Xob bebtobet , ©ct 
ettten gaffbutcbwtieggefmbt? ©et^tieg jroangeu^junettetglutbt/ 
f3be ^ltn|}e , ba ibr neeb ben etflen SButb ent|Iobet! 

XXIV. Sine nnbere ©armonb gtaetur. 

SOePgnuge bi(f) mein ©inn, unb fag bein ©ibicffof marten' 
@g mei6 / motauf bu matten fpirt : S>ag mabte ®lu(fe 
bat pepf^iebene,@ejlarten/ Unb fteibet fi<b ni(bt mtp in Ootb. 
lOein @eifl mutft ja nodb feet) in ungefpanften Oliebetn, 
)Du bail no(b •^aug unb ISatetlanb: Sf^otubec (lagfl bu 
benn? (Hup ©tofs ftbimt fub im 9liebepn Unb Uebepittutb 
im iilRitteiflanb. 




95. Schwabacher and Fraktur: Trattner^s Abdruck dererjcni^en 
Deutschen Schriften^ e/c., Vienna^ 1760 






96. Ornaments: Trattner*s Ahdruck von denjenigen Rdslein^ etc. 
Vienna^ 1760 
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combinations which have much of the ingenuity of current 
French work and few of its agreeable qualities. We repro- 
duce a page of schwabacher and fraktur, the la tter in the con- 
densed form alluded to (^Jig. 95), and a page of these vignettes 
de f ante {Jig. 96). 

Johann Frederic Unger (1750-1804) of Berlin was the 
individual who figured as the chief representative in Ger- 
many of the Didot and Bodoni influence. He was a really 
learned and distinguished man, a friend of Goethe and a 
correspondent of Schiller. His foundry and printing-house 
contained the chief part of the ancient material of the old 
Lutheran foundry at Frankfort-on-the-Main, which, toward 
the end of the eighteenth centur)', Unger acquired for his 
Berlin establishment. 

Unger’s SchriJ'tpivIjen dcr DidoUrhen und gewohn lichen 
Ijcttem., issued about 1791 at Berlin, clearly exhibits the 
sort of thing he was introducing into German typography, 
and some of the pared-douni fraktur types and a page of 
the new decorations (so called) which Unger introduced 
are shown {Jigs. 97a 97b). The hair-like serifs and 

light strokes in the roman letters, and, under the heading 
.\'eiie Deutsche hettem, the anaemic italic, the condensed and 
fantastic fraktur fonts, shou what he desired to popidarize 
in German t 3 qwgraphy. Relegated to the back of this prim 
little book are the Ordinaire Deutsche l^ettern, both in schwa- 
ijacher (some of them excellent) and fraktur, w hich at least 
have the merit of a certain robustness. Cursive letters, a 
repertoire of colourless, starved-looking borders, and a fold- 
ing-sheet of forlorn-looking music types, complete the col- 
lection. The Neue Deutsche Lettent in this specimen were 
cut b)' Unger and his engraver Gubitz, except the Corpus 
Fractur, w'hich Firmin Didot engraved. Didot’s types may 
be contrasted with Unger’s modifications of German fraktur 
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{Jig. 98), where I think Unger went Didot one better — 
or worse! 

At this period German typography sunk to its lowest 
ebb. Up to that time German fonts had some strength and 
the composition some character; but by the year 1800 the 
boldest and noblest typography in Europe had degenerated 
to the weakest and poorest. What happened to it later — 
in the early part of the nineteenth century — is “not worth 
forgetting.” Of its connection with the modern English 
revival of printing, I have later to speak. 



CHAPTER XIII 

ITALIAN types; 1 500-1 8oo 

I TALIAN printing during the first half of the sixteenth 
century retained a certain elegance. The tradition of 
monumental work had not died out, and we see, as late 
as 1560, some very noble books in a fine form of roman letter 
either reminiscent of, or printed in, fifteenth century fonts, 
such as were sometimes called the carattere Veneto. There 
was still, in the types and their use, the grand manner. From 
the middle of the sixteenth century, Italian printing sharply 
declined in excellence. The roman and italic letter had some 
time before this become generally popular, so that the types 
used were not very often of Gothic form. But while Italian 
roman type did not possess all its early elegance, the great 
declension came in its use. By looking at a few books which 
are average specimens of Italian sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth century printing, it is easy to see by what route 
it ran downhill. 

§1 

Ovid’s Metamorphoses with commentary by R. Regi, pub- 
lished at Milan in 1509 by Nicolas Gorgonzola, is a book 
which at first sight might have been printed in the fifteenth 
rather than the sixteenth century. The text, in large roman 
type, runs at the right of left-hand pages and the left of 
right-hand pages, and the outside of the page is filled (as 
in manuscripts) by wide columns of notes, set in smaller ro- 
man characters. These columns of notes, much infested by 
a family of very black paragraph marks, are allowed to come 
just as they will — sometimes extending to the bottom of 
the page, sometimes not, and here and there surrounding 
three sides of the text. At the beginning of each Book, an 
unattractive initial is usually inserted, to take the place of 
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those before painted in by hand ; for spaces were still some- 
times left for an illuminator’s work. This detail indicates a 
beginning of the decline in Italian book-making; but this 
book maintains something of the grand manner {Jig. 99). 

Boccaccio’s Decamewnt\ issued in the name of the heirs 
of Filippo di Giunta at Florence in 1527, like so many 
Giunta books, very closely imitates the Aldine style. It is 
j^rinted entirely in one font of italic type, with the excep- 
tion of its title-page, headings, and running-titles, which are 
in roman capitals. Small roman capitals are used with the 
italic letter, and spaces are left for initials to be filled in by 
hand. Its use of italic makes it a sixteenth century book, but 
it would be a very creditable and beautiful volume for any 
century. An imitation of this edition was made at Venice in 
1729, which may be consulted if the edition of 1527 is not 
available. 

Books were still jorinted in gothic types, and a Venice 
edition of the Opera of Boethius, printed by Luc Antonio 
Giunta in 1536, is, in its arrangement and its black-letter 
type, completely Gothic, and, in its n ay, very handsome. 
It is set chiefly in two sizes of Italian gothic characters, ar- 
ranged in double column. The running-titles are in a large 
size of much the same letter. Marginal notes set in small 
black-letter and arable numerals for folios are j)erhaps not 
quite in the style; nor is the title-page, which shows signs 
of “disi)lay” lines. Yet the book is a reminder of the per- 
sistence of black-letter volumes in the home of the roman 
letter f fig, 100). 

Alessandro Velliitello’s edition of Dante’s Coimned'm^ 
printed by F. Marcolini at Venice in 1544, shows the Al- 

^ Students of Itiilian printing; may consult the Dante collections at Harvartl 
and C'onu‘11 Universities, wliich furnish a great number of editions interest- 
ing for purposes of comparison. 
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lofii toy^jche U Ghifola bclla 
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101. Italic in Daniels Commedia: Marcoliniy VenicCy 1544 
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dine manner still surviving. The book, it is true, is printed 
in two sizes of italic, the larger for the verse, the smaller 
for the notes ; still these notes surround the text in very fif- 
teenth century style {^jig. lOl). Spaces are, in a few instances, 
left for painted initials. The first page bears a title in large 
spaced capitals, but otherwise it remains pretty faithful to 
an earlier typographic model. The illustrations from wood- 
blocks are vivid and effective — and famous. In this edition 
the rectification of an omission in the second canto of the 
Purgatorio^ of lines 64—66, seems to have been made by 
stamping the needed matter on the margin with a wood- 
block. 

A folio edition of Paolo Giovio’s Ilistorianim sid Temporis 
in two volumes, printed at Florence in 1550— 52 by Lorenzo 
Torrentino, Ducal Typographer (to Cosimo de’ Medici), is 
a very different and very imposing work. Its great pages of 
roman types are splendid, and the type-setting (although 
not so solid as in earlier volumes) is still careful. We notice, 
however, that the dedication to Cosimo de’ Medici is printed 
in larger type than the opening address or the text of the 
book itself, and on the first page, too, we find a large block 
initial. The title-page is arranged in six sizes of roman cap- 
itals combined with some striking lower-case roman, and 
also italic, letters. The composition of chapter headings in 
three sizes of caj)itals, with a woodcut initial below, also 
shows the beginning of that mixture of dift'erent sizes of 
letter which as soon to end in typography which was very 
debased indeed 102). The prefatory and final matter 
shows the beginnings of the arrangement of a book as vve 
know it now — and is very well managed; though these 
were the parts which gave opportunity for great abuses in 
the unskilful hands into which printing later fell. 

That famous work Giorgio Vasari’s “Lives” — Le Vite 
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piti Eccellenii Architetti, Pittori, et Scultori Italiani — pub- 
lished at Florence in 1550, is also very well printed for 
this period, and its octavo volumes show a remarkably good 
handling, typographically, of rather a complicated text, in 
a manner perfectly practical and readable to-day. In this 
respect it is very modern in arrangement. Chiefly composed 
in a handsome, solid, roman old style font, each notice be- 
gins with a title in spaced roman capitals, and a seven-line 
decorative initial. The chapter headings of the opening dis- 
courses on Architecture, Sculpture, etc., appear in a beau- 
tiful and masculine italic, and their text begins with plain 
but distinguished twp-line initials. Poetry is set in italic, and 
inscriptions in small capitals, spaced. This editio princepsw&s 
also printed by Lorenzo Torrentino {fig. 103), though the 
revised and enlarged work on which subsequent editions 
were based, was printed by the Giunti and issued in three 
volumes in 1568. 

Some Venetian books of the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury were printed entirely in an interesting form of italic, 
a page of which is reproduced {fig- 104) from L. Noga- 
rola’s Dialogus qid hiscrilntur Tbnotheus, sive de JVilo, printed 
by J. Gryphius for Vincenzo Valgrisi at Venice in 1552. 
Its calligraphic quality is remarkable, and it is also inter- 
esting because it employs italic capitals, and shows how 
far type-founders had departed from the Aldine character. 
The roman type used in the introductory address is neither 
better nor worse than most current old style roman fonts. 

An edition of Dante with notes by Landino and Vellu- 
tello, edited by Sansovino, issued in Venice by the Sessas 
in 1564, is an example of what next came to pass in Italian 
printing. The text is set in italic surrounded by masses 
of notes in roman type. The beginning of the book, with 
its miscellaneous introductory paraphernalia, shows all the 



ABATE S. CLEMENTE. 473 

in San Clemente {iia badia . £t tanto (bno ftate (lima* 
te (empre le cofe (lie in detta citd:che egU neha auu* 
to queAo epitaffio. 

Pir^ehat doSie Zeufis ; condehat ^ ades 
Nico»;Pan caprlpesJj/Julajrrima tua eff. 

Non tamen ex uoBit mecum certauerdtdUti: 

Sdj** tresfeciJUSfUnktishdecfado, 

Morinel MCCCCLXi. Aggiunfeall'arte della pittu- 
ranellaminiaturaquella bellczza chefliornella ma« 
niera vecchia s’e vifto poi nell'opre di gierolamo 
PADOVANO fatte in Santa Maria nuoua di Fioren> 
za ne libridaluiminiati,& in qucgUdi gherar- 
DO MiNiATORE fuo crcato , come ancora fi vide 
pcrvn VANTE MINIATOR FIORENTINO, & 

gierolamo MILANESE, che mirabilifsime opre 
fcce in Milano ilia patria. 


DOMENICO GHIR 

LANDAIO PITTORE 

FIORENTINO. 


Olte volte fi ti'uouano , ingcgni elc- 
uati & {bttili, che volenticri fi dareb 
bonoalle arti<Se allc fcienze , &ec- 
cellentemente le elerciterebbonoift 
i Padri loro gli indirizzallero neL 
principioa quelle ftefle a leqtiali na 
turalmente fbno inclinati.Ma fpefib 
auuiene che chi gli gouerna non conolcedo fbrfe i 
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103 . Types of VasarVs Vite: Torrentino^ Florence^ 1550 



recitat , udpotius rejerentem inducit 
ncc illam. rcjellit , eattdm itap, "Platonm Jccutufm 
fpicaxi ficile poffumus, FR. Quonam modo 
iHudconijcis f cum dcj^ilt incrcmento nulltbi Via 
to locutus fit, (piin potius ter ad fummum ISldi memi 
nitfttec tamen affert (^uippiam,(luod ad hancfinten/ 
tiam attinere uideatur, ^uod turn maxime in Timcto 
debebat ^cerejium (piandam narrauit ef^e y^egy/ 
pti regionem Delta nomine ^pr ope cuius uertice fcin 
ditUY JSlilusjubi Saitica juntpajcua, T 1 M-, tJdbu 
de huic rei eo in loco fatisjccit "Plato, ptcm modo rc 
tulu PJam fi in y^egupto acpiis pluuijs non crefcunt 
fiumina,Jed illiSy(pi(S e terra Jcaturiunt ; JSltlus ante 
augejcit , ncc ullam jltis accolts calamuatem import 
tat,<juemadmodum rchqui amncs aliarum prouincia 
rum. Ergo Cf ipjejcaturientibus aipiis augebitur, 
FR. J^crum ell, Jed iJludjCpiod diets, Socras 

tisperfonanon agit Plato, tier urn SoIonis,quiJuccr 
dotis y^e^ptij jermonem recenjet R I A/. J^ide 
^ mimme Jim pertinax in dtjputando. Do tihi tjlud, 
hanenon ejjc Platonis lententiam, t^^thabebo fd/ 
ton banc eandem y^egypti/s adjeribendam, ^uibus 
etiam cu melius Jua fcire,(pi^ alios ueriflmde fit, ma 
gis ejje credendu exiflimauerim, FR y^d* Q^uafi tie 
ro dejint, (piijcribat i^egyptios de hac re <diter Jen 


104. Italic used in Noffarola^s Dialogiis 
Gryphius^ Venice ,, 1552 
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SS^ICOMINCIA LAj 


PRIMAGIORNATA DEL 
Decameron, 


nella qvale dopo la dimostra- 

TIONE FATTA DALL*AVTORE, PERCHE 
cagione aimcniffe di doucrfi quelle perfbnc,chc 
appreflo fi moftrano^ragunarea ragionarc 
infieme^fotto il reggimcto di Pampi- 
. nca fi ragiona di quello,che piu 
aggiadaaeiafclieduno- 



FANTVNiciVE Volte Gratiojijftm 

Donne meco penjando rlguardo quan^ 
to roi naturalmentetmefietepieto* 
fCitante conofco^ che la prefente opera 
al vo^lro iudicio haHrdgraue, e2r n 0 '» 
iofo principioyfi come i la dolorofa ri- 
cordatione della peflifera mortdita 
trapaffatayVniuerfalmente a ciafcuno^ 
che quella vidcyO altramcnti coyiobbe^ 
dannojay la quale ejfa porta nella fua 
fronte, Ma non vogliopercioychc que 
flodipiuauantileggereyi Jpaucntiyquafi fempretrafojpmy&trale 
lagrtmeleggendo dobbiate trapafare. QueHo horrido commckmcn- 
to vi fia non altramcnti , che a* camrninanti yna montagna ajpruy & 
ertaypreJfoaUaqualeyn beUijJimo pknOy& diletteuole fiaripoJlo;il~ 
quale tanto pin vkne lor piaceuolcyquanto maggiore d Hata delfali^ 
re, & dellofmontarc la graueg ^ . Etjicome^a eHremita della alle-^ 
gre^itS^ildoloreoccupay cofile miferiedafoprauegnente letitia fono 

a terminate* 

106. Pa^e from Decamcrorie: GiuntUy FlorencCy 1573 
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“prefatory confusion” of Italian editing and printing in 
the last half of the sixteenth century. Initials are introduced 
(sometimes “block” and sometimes “free”) both in text and 
notes, so that the eye is constantly distracted by spots in 
unexpected places. In spite of remarkable woodcuts re- 
printed from earlier editions, the book is discouraging to 
the reader through the typographical mismanagement of 
its text, which is overpowered by the notes {Jig. 105). The 
title-page is execrable — turgid and vulgar. 

What Italian printers, who could copy great pieces of 
printing, did when left more to themselves, is shown in a 
Florence Decamemne of 1573, brought out by the Giunti. 
This is still printed wholly in italic like earlier editions — 
or at least its text is — but — and it is such a big But — 
the title-page is set in capitals of three sizes, capitals and 
small capitals of three sizes, lower-case roman of two sizes, 
and to this are added two sizes of italic, and a woodcut of 
Boccaccio ! 'I’he publisher’s preface follows in a large and 
very handsome spirited italic, — notice the double z’s and 
the &’s, — and then follow four “licenses,” set respectively in 
three sizes of roman and one of italic type. Nor is this all. 
There is a list of the stories, an address to the reader, these 
set in italic ; and then comes the proem in roman. And after 
all this interminable muddle of types, we arrive at the First 
Day. Furthermore, a good deal of “displayed matter” in 
various sizes of roman and italic characters is used to start 
these latter divisions, and ornamental initials, large and 
small, begin each of them. In the Decamerone type orna- 
ments head each Day, which begins with an eleven-line 
initial {Jig. 106). Now without counting the annotations at 
the end, — which form a little book by themselves, — we 
have an object lesson in the decay of Italian composition, 
and we can see just how it declined and from what it de- 
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dined. This edition was published, corrected, and emended 
according to the regulations of the Holy Council of Trent, 
and when a Pope, a King, a Grand Duke and a Duke less 
grand, and the Inquisition too, say an edition of Boccaccio 
is “purged” — well, it ought to be!^ 

Such loosely constructed little volumes as Bocchi’s Sym~ 
Ijolicannn Qiarstiomwi^ issued at Bologna in 1574 with cop- 
per-plates by Bonasone of Bologna, a pupil of Raimondi; 
or Nannini’s Comidcrationi Civili on Guicciardini’s Isforia^ 
published in Venice in 1582 (a very congested piece of 
work), also show how tasteless a book printed in italic had 
become when compared with similar early Italian books 
(Jig. 107), The italic introduced in these later editions 

with italic lower-case by no means helped their effect, 
though those used in the Bocchi, as weW as the low^r-case 
italic, are interesting, lively letter-forms. Thus wdiile the 
type effects in Italian books of the sixteenth century — for 
its first fifty years — retained more or less the manner of the 
fifteenth century, even the best of them show ed a decline b}^ 
their mixture of varying sizes of type. These tendencies 
became more marked as the century w ent on — partly be- 
cause the actual literary arrangement had become much 
more complicated, and also because printers did not know^ 
(and it was difficult to know ) how to manage a superabun- 
dance of new^ literary features and still maintain the former 
severity of style. They took refuge, as second-rate typog- 
raphers have always done, in using more sizes and kinds 
of type. This, together with a lack of the restraining in- 
fluence of older models, made books less simple and there- 
fore less good. 


' llic “p'^rgation did not concern itself with the freedom of the stories, but 
chiefly consisted in ti’ansforining tlie clergy figuring in tlieni to laypersons! 



CONSIDERATION! 

C I V 1 L I 

S O P R A L' H I S TO R I E 
Jt M. Francefio Guicctardim > ^ 
d'altn Htflorich 

Trattatc per modo di Difcorfb da M. 

Rcmigio Fiorentino . 

Ch'il ncgar con cfficacia di far ima cofa che tu 
faccia.mctte il ccrucllo a partito a chi crede 
il contrario . Confidcratione Prima. 

%0 LO BO che fi mettom a far qud- 
che imfrept , dr hanno dejiderio per 
qualche lor difcgno, ch’cUa non fi ptp- 
pta, an^'vorrehbon pure chef credef 
I fi tlcontrario,pcr condarla megliajdr 
per tcnere addormentate le perfiney 
contra Uqualt tentano di fare quella 
imprefay»on hanno mtglior modo, che 
lanorando ( come fi dice jfitt'acqua, nigar manife^amente, 
dr con molt a efficacia di far quel che [anno • dr la ragienei 
quelia , per che non potendo ejser conuinti n e riprouati con st 
manifihi indtTfi^che non fi pofitno feu fare , o coprire , o inter- 
pretarc altrmenti di quel che fono : dr non bafiando ancora 
Ucreder che fia cost , per conuincerli ,efir1{a che tanimodi 
chi ha qualche fojpetto di loro,vedendo quella gagliarda & ef 
ficace negatione resit ambiguo,& glifi metta il ceruello a par 
she gfindizdj dr la creden^ ch'tgU ha del contrarip 

A um 



tor. Italic in NanninPs Considerationi CivUi^ Venice^ 1582 




I. Roman Types of MorosinVs Historia Vieneta: Pinellt^ Venice^ 1623 
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In the seventeenth century, the type, and still more the 
composition and presswork of Italian books, often became 
a very fearful thing! Take, for instance, a small folio Tasso 
— Gerusalemme Liberata — printed by Giuseppe Pavoni at 
Genoa in 1 6 1 7. In this very badly planned volume, the poem 
is set entirely in a nervous old style italic printed in double 
column ; but poorly designed italic in larger sizes is util- 
ized for its prefatory matter, which is most confused in ar- 
rangement. Each canto starts with overloaded, tasteless 
headings and ornaments, and, as if this were not enough, is 
burdened by a block-letter initial. Opposite each canto a 
full-page copper-plate illustration is introduced. The dedi- 
cation and title-page are also engra\'ed. These copper-plate 
title-pages were common in Europe during the seventeenth 
century, and, as before suggested, had a wretched effect 
on printing. It w as the short and easy method of making 
a book beautiful. And as they were generally over-elabo- 
rate in design, they made the slovenly typography all the 
more ridiculous. Furthermore, as Walter Crane writes,* 
“while the surface-printed block, whether woodcut or 
metal engraving (by w hich method many of the early book 
illustrations w^ere rendered), accorded well with the condi- 
tions of the letter-press printing, as they were set up with 
the type and printed by the same pressure in the same 
press, with copper-j)late quite other conditions, came in, as 
the paper has to be pressed into the etched or engraved lines 
of the plate, instead of being impressed by the lines in re- 
lief of the w'ood or the metal. Thus, with the use of copper- 
plate illustrations in printed books, that mechanical relation 
which exists between a surface-printed block and the letter- 


' Decorative Illustration of Books ^ p. 116. 
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press was at once broken, as a different method of printing 
had to be used.” Although the first book decorated with 
copper-plates was printed as early as 1477, they did not 
come into general use before the middle or end of the six- 
teenth century. 

Here and there a fine seventeenth century book appears, 
like Morosini’s Histona Veneta — an imposing folio of seven 
hundred pages, reminiscent in style of the early sixteenth 
century. The types are, in general effect, handsome — that 
of the preface being an irregular old style of coarse cut, 
while the text is set in a somewhat thin roman letter. As 
here employed they make massive pages, very solidly and 
well set 108). Notes in small italic appear in the mar- 
gin. Running-titles are arranged in a large, old style lower- 
case letter. The engraved title-page and overloaded head- 
pieces which, with several sizes of roman capitals, begin 
each Book, are very much “of the period.” This volume was 
printed by Antonio Pinelli, “Ducal Printer,” at Venice in 
1623. 

Another seventeenth century work, on navigation, etc., 
which is a fine piece of typography and a still more won- 
derful piece of book-making, is DvlP Arcano del Mare di D. 
Roberto Diidleo — that romantic figure Robert Dudley, son 
of Elizabeth’s favourite, Dudley, SLarl of Leicester. These 
enormous folios were jjrinted at Florence, uhere Dudley- 
then lived, in three volumes, in 1G46 and 1647, and dedi- 
cated to Ferdinand II, Grand Duke of 'Fuscany. The typo- 
graphical decorations are ingenious and the typography 
most effective, the engraved plates magnificent; and, as a 
whole, it is a superb production, showing great vigour of 
conception and style in execution. 

For late sixteenth century and early seventeenth century 
types we have a valuable source-book in the 1628 specimen 



A1 Lettorc^. 

O ho femfre Jlimato aito dc- 
gno di hUfino y ilttnerna. 
fcojle quelle cofe , che vtili e 
diletteuoU injicme ejpr fof. 
fono con U pthlicationc^ . 
quest a cagione mi ha mojfo a 
dar in luce , o piu toHo a 
fir moFtra a gl* occhi dtrui dt Caraiteri della 
Stampa Vatic an a , da me in gran parte accrefciuti 
e rinouaei^per commun henefitiOy t di chi partico^ 
larmentee folito diricorrer per Vimprcpone deir 
Operc , all * aiuto delle Hramere Natiom 5 Dt quefii 
fi puo godere la helle^za , accompagnata alia varie* 
tk che maggiormente dee jlimarft.per hauerdato 
tefempio , e la norma alVahre pin cekhri Stamper 
rie 5 E per che non Ji hauejje nil dtletto a dejiderar 
qualche parte di vtile , ho voluto the gh n edefimt 
Caratteri yilluHrati conla cogmttone aeirantichL 
ta , porttno fcolpiti nella fronte i Nami dt color 0 > 
che ne furono gFlnuentori . Ecjla the gtHuomini 
Letter all fpetialrnente , al nome de quali i rtjerba- 
ta per mei^o delle Stampe I* immortalita , honor an^ 
dogli delle lor fitiche , mt diano occafione di potere 
con git effetti mojlrar verfi dt loro pm certo fe- 
gno della mia oJfertianT ^ . 
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109. Addir,ss to the Reader: Rtamper'ia Vatkana Specimen 
Romcy 1628 



Carattere detto Canon grollb 28 
qual" ^ StampA Vaticim . 

In nomine Patris , &| 
Spiritus fandi. 
Amcnu. 

Benedida fiti 
fanda & indiui- 
dua Trinitas , 
nunc,& femper 
& per infinita 
feculorufecula. 

Aue Maria. 

• • • • 

G 111) 


110 . Canon Grosso: Stamperia Vaticana Specimen 
Rome^ 1628 




I Carattere detto A(cendonica 3X 

qual^ i nelU SumfA Vatic »na . 

Te Deucn laudamus : 
tc Dominum cofitcmur . 
Tc aeternum Patrc ; om- 
nis terra vencratur . Tibi 
omnes Angeli : tibi cxliy 
& vniuerik poteftates . 
Tibi Cherubim & Sera- 
phim ; inceflabili voce 
proclamann^ . SancSbus, 
San(Sl:us,San(5lus ; Domi- 
nus Deus fabaoth . Pleni 
(tint cseli, & terra : maie- 
datis gloriae tuae .Tc glo- 
riofiis Apoftoloru cho- 
rus . Te Prophetaru lau- 
dabilis numerus .Te mar 
H iij 


111 . Asvendonica: Stamperia Vaticana Specimen 
Rome^ 1628 





CARATTERE 

decto Corfiuo groflo . 


Chee nclla STAMP A VATICANA. 


Ocar fopragli AbiJ^i i fondamenti 
Del’ ampia ^ erraiC com'vnpicciolvelo 
VAriajpiegar con letue mani, e'l Cieloj^ 
6 le Stelle formar chiare , e lucenti . 

Tor legge a t Marty a le tempeHe , a i veftti , 
Lhumido vnir co 7 Juo contrario , e V gelo 
Con inf nit a prouiden^a , e Xelo, 

E crear , e nodrir tutti i 'viuenti . 

Signor fu poco ala tua gran pojfan{a : 

' Ma che tH DiOy tu Creator volefi 
Najcer huom\ e morir per chi toffefij, 

Cotanto I' opr a de Jei giornt auariX^y 

0) to no 7 so dir , no I' fan gli Angioli Jlefiy 
■ SDtcalo tl Verio tuo , che fol' I’ intefe^ . 


1 ii 


112. Corstvo Grosso: Stamperia Vatkana Specimen^ Rome ^ 1628 
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of the Stamperia Vaticana and Camerale, founded at Rome 
in 1587.’ It is entitled Indice de Caratteri, con Vlnventori, 
uomi di essi, esistenti nella Stampa V aticana, Camerale^ is- 

sued at Rome and dedicated to Francesco, Cardinal Barbe- 
rini, whose symbolic bees figure on the title-page, beneath 
an enormous red cardinal’s hat. The dedicatory epistle is 
printed in a fine old style roman font, and the address Al 
I^ttore (in which Brogiotti says that he has been the chief 
agent in collecting and renovating these fonts) is set in an 
italic which has a few striking characters — the z and final 
e, for example {Jig. 109). Then follows a collection of exotic 
types with astonishing attributions — in which Adam is 
called the first inventor of science and letters; Moses is 
made to father the Hebrew alphabet ; Abraham obligingly 
devises letters for the Syrians and Chaldeans; Esdras is 
found improving the Hebrew alphabet; and Phoenix gives 
letters to the Phoenicians! St Jerome and St Cyril also 
had a hand in alphabet-making ; and Pythagoras added to 
the joy of life by presenting the v orld with a Y. There are 
a good many more curious inscriptions. The serious part of 
the work begins on leaf 27, where some heavy roman capi- 
tals of the oldest form of old style are shov^m. The character 
called canon grosso 1 lO) is a fine letter, with exceed- 
ingly long ascenders and descenders, resembling types cut 
by G. Le Be I and some roman types used in Spain. This 
is followed by descending sizes of fine old style fonts — 
such as the ascenchmica {Jig- 111). The italic corsivo grosso 
{Jig- 112) is an interesting and varied character, full of 
movement and style, and was probably cut by Robert Gran- 
jon for this printing-house, and may be the font which the 
Pope of that day desired to restrict to its private use. In 
this corsivo, the lower-case z’s and the final e’s, the double s 

' A further account of it is j5i\'en on a later page. 
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and the “swash” C and D, are to be looked at The smaller 
sizes of roman, and especially the italic — varied by series of 
capital letters for titles, etc. {Jig. 113) — show a fine, even 
collection of old style fonts of which any printing-house 
might be proud. Specimens of Hebrew, of some distin- 
guished Greek capitals {Jig. 114) and Greek lower-case 
(which accord very nicely with the roman fonts), and four 
extraordinarily interesting specimens of plain-song music 
types, marked Ex Bibliotheca F aticana {Jigs. 115 and 1 1 6), 
follow, and the book closes with two sizes of a large old 
style letter, used no doubt with music or for the Canon of 
the Mass {Jig. 117). Restricted to such fine, severe types, 
it would be difficult to go wrong. The Indice is among the 
most interesting “specimens” in the history of printing, 
and shows the material of a seventeenth century Italian 
printing-office at its simplest and best 

When poorer types were poorly used at this epoch, we 
have such wretched little affairs as Im Clori, a pastoral 
tragi-comedy, by Camillo Lenzoni, issued at Florence by 
Z. Pignoni in 1626 118). Its text is set entirely in 

italic, but in different sizes and with some roman head-lines. 
Furthermore, its prefatory matter is adorned with badly 
printed typographical ornaments, which add to its woeful 
appearance. The size of italic used for the text, and the 
roman capitals used in running head-lines, are too large for 
the page — a common fault in Italian printing as the seven- 
teenth century went on. In a similar, loosely built volume of 
the period — Alessandro Adimari’s La Clio, Florence, 1639 
— the publishers, Massi and Landi, lazily observe : “Errors 
in printing are confided to the discretion of the kind and 
careful reader” — so it appears that the scholarly part of 
such books was not looked after any better than was their 
typography ! 
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11 4 -. Alfihahet of Greek Capitals: Stamperia Vaticana Specimen^ Rome^ 1628 




115 . Plain^Song : Stampcria Vaticana Specimen^ Rome^ 1628 






116. Platn-Song : Stamperia Vatkana Specimen^ Rome ^ 1628 








EX BIBLIOTHECA VATICANA. 



117. Type used for Missals: Stamperia Vaticana Specimen^ Rome^ 1628 



ejS3^ 

ATT O P R I M O 

SCEN A PRIMA. 

^§«» ^S«* 

Teandro. Tirinto- 

Tca. TTN E H mira o mio Tirinto , 

1 y V adombratoj^lendorei a pen4 i» Cieh 
V Alba nunziadet gtorno 
Scofe r all del fonno, e i •venticeUi 
tSl^I essaggiert di lei fpiegano a pens 
Tra ijeniteei de i fior le frefche piumc» 

Tir. "Dolce conforto e il preuemr I' Aurora , 
Chemiofa elanottCy 
A chi graue penjter la mente adombra\ 

O che fpietato, o che dolor e eterno, 
x^entre I' aura godro,fido Teandrt 
M'apportera dolente 
Della notte r orrore : b meinfelice^ 

Forzu e pur cb’io'l rimembrii 
Notte crude I che or empie il terzo Lujlre _» 

Che a me 1' alma rapiro onde fpietate , 

Che dico Valma mia i quel che piu caro 
M'eraajiai piu, fanciullo auuoltoin fasciei 




118. Page from La Clori: Pignoni^ Florence^ 1626 
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The edition of Vittorio Zonca’s Now Tcatro di Machine 
et Edijicii, published by F. Bertelli at Padua in 1656, well 
known for its interesting plates, ‘ is extraordinarily careless 
in execution, though simple in composition. Here, rough 
old style fonts, closely set and very, very badly printed, are 
used. For so ambitious a folio and such careful illustra- 
tions, its technique is inconceivably slovenly; yet this book 
had already gone through three editions. Another work of 
a more scientific character was the second edition of Maga- 
lotti’s Saggi di Natumli Esperienze fatte nelP Accademia del 
Cimento, Florence, a folio printed at the end of the seven- 
teenth century (l69l), and a fine example of its kind. The 
type shows a distinctly modern note {Jig- 1 19). As for dec- 
oration, effective initials and tail-pieces coarsely engraved 
on wood are mixed with a series of grotesque headings and 
scientific plates cut on copper. It was really an important 
book, and was also intended to be a handsome piece of 
typography. It came from the Florentine printing-house of 
Giovanni Filippo Cecchi. 

By this time an entire change in Italian book -making is 
evident. The elements of the old fifteenth century volumes 
have almost wholly disappeared, and the pretentious, over- 
laden styles of the seventeenth century are in full swing. 
Neither very careful in detail nor delicate in execution, 
these more elaborate volumes of the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century became like stage properties; the folios 
seemed as if they were meant to “carry across the foot- 
lights.” Just as, in a sober Italian palace of the Renaissance, 
the earliest Italian books looked their part, so these big 
folios seemed to be at home in the tormented architecture 
of Bibiena, or amid the audacious magnificences of Ber- 

' Those at pages 64 and 77 represent presses for printing books and engrav- 
ings. 
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nini. The true grand manner of Italian printing, like much 
else in Italy at that time, had turned into the false grand 
manner in which everything was exaggerated. And as 
tyjjography reflected the state of the Fine Arts, we have the 
pompous seventeenth century folios of the Italian press. 
Books began with Thrones, Principalities, and Powers, dis- 
played and praised in types and terms equally grandiose. 
In great Italian houses of that period, filled with gigantic 
furniture, pictures, and folios, the only object that must 
have appeared inadequate in scale was Man ! 

This overblown effect w as true of the details of types. 
The late Italian italic, for instance, developed into a much 
more generous, opulent, and careless sort of letter than the 
demure little character introduced by Aldus. It had an ex- 
uberant “kick” about it that belonged very much to the 
art of the day. It A\’as at this time that the italic letter, used 
through the sixteenth and sometimes in the seventeenth 
century for the text of entire books, began to be employed 
for preliminary matter only, or for jwetry. 

Roman types also were coarse in form. They, like the 
italic, were what we should now call “old style.” They \\ ere 
often disagreeable in effect because, as we have seen, sizes 
too large for a page were employed; and this, and poor, 
rough paper, made these roman characters look coarser 
than they were, though the simple cajjitals were often good 
letters. Still, such type had “a way with it.” As to composi- 
tion, it was a little rakish, too — nothing was very correct. 
Yet it was almost forgivable because taking its place so well 
in the picture. 

§3 

In an eighteenth century edition of Tasso’s Gentsalemme 
Liberata, edited by Gentili and Gustavini, and printed at 
Urbino in 1735 (at the Stamperia della Cappilla del SS. 
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119. Roman and Italic Types shoxmng ^'^moderri*'* tendency: Cecchi^ Florence^ 1691 



DEFLUERET* RIPAQ: AESTUS giRIDANTE LEgARET* 

IPSE itiAm eximiAe lAgois sgccENsgs amoke 
A scANigs* cgRgo dibexit spicgiA coRNg* 

NEC DEXTRAE ERRANTI DEgS ApgiT* ACTAQ; MgiTO- 
PERQ. gTERgM SONITg* PERQ- ILLA gENlT HARgNDO* 
sAgcigs Ad QyADRgpES* nota intrA tecta REFgoiT 

SgCCESSITQ;^ GEMENS STAEgLIS. QgESTgQi CRgENTgs- 
ATQ: IMPLORANTE SIMILIS. TECTgM OMNE REPLEBAT* 
SILgiA PRIMA SOROR* PALMIS PERCgSSA lAcertos* 
AgxiLigM gocAT* et DgRos conclAmAt Agrestis* 
OLLI* PESTIS ENIM TACITIS LATET ASPERA SligiS* 
INPROgiSI ADSgNT. HIC TORRE ARMATgS OBgSTO* 
STIPITIS HIC GRAgiDI NODIS* QgOD CgiQ^ REPERTg" 
BIMANTI* TEigM IRA FACIT’ gOCAT AGMINA TYRRgS' 
OyADRIflDAMQ gERCgM. CgNEIS gT FORTE COACTIS 
SCINDEBA«T' RAPTA SPIRANS IMMANE SECgRl • 

Ad sAEgA’E- sPEcgtis. TEMPgs deA nActA nocendi* 
ARDgA tecta PETIT STABgLI* ET DE CgLMINE SgMMO* 
pastorale CANIT SIGNgM* CORNgQ- RECgRgO* 
TARTAREAM INii'ENDIT gOCEM* QJjA PROTINgs OMNE 
CONTREMgiT NEMgS- ET ET SligAE INSONgERE PROFLNDA 
AgDIIT ET TRigiAE LONGE LACgS- AgDIIT AMNIS* 
sgipgREA NAR Aisgs AogA- fontesq- gELiNi* 

ET TREPIDAE MATRES- PRAESSERE AD PECTORA NATOS* 


120. Type imitating ancient Manuaoipt; Manniy Florence^ 1741 
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Sacramento, a famous eighteenth century office which still 
survives), we have much less excellent type, but the poetry 
is printed in roman instead of italic. There are, happily, no 
decorations except the inevitable copper-plates, which in this 
case are even relied on for initial letters. The title-page is 
printed in red and black, in all sorts of sizes of italic capi- 
tals and lower-case characters ; the prefatory matter is ex- 
aggerated in composition ; the final notes are unattractive. 
The edition is interesting only in comparison with a Tasso 
already referred to. ' 

A curious piece of Italian typography, very characteristic 
of the eighteenth century, is an edition of Virgil (P. V ergilii 
Maroriis, Codex Antiquissinius, A Rujio Turcio Aproniano 
V. C. Distwctus et Emendatus . . . Florentix. Typis Manni- 
a«w), published in 1741 at Florence, and printed by Joseph 
Manni, a person of scholarly tastes. It is set entirely in old 
style capitals with a few characters imitating those of an 
ancient and famous manuscript Virgil in rustic characters, 
in the Laurentian Library, Florence. The preface exhibits 
a fairly accurate engraval reproduction of a few lines of the 
model on which the book was based, and in the text the in- 
genious introduction of but three specially cut letters gives 
the general efl'ect of a font of “rustic ” type {fig. 120). Thus 
the work displays that amazing audacity in arriving at a 
striking eftect, notwithstanding inaccurate details and econ- 
omy of method, which w as typical of Italian printing at 
that time. Issued at a place and period which appears un- 
favourable to such a venture, and dedicated to Lovers of the 
Fine Arts, it also indicates there has always been a public 
sufficiently sympathetic to encourage such publications. 
The volume is enlivened by occasional rubrication, which 
gives it a distinguished air. 

* See page 165. 
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Besides the press just mentioned, the Italian printing- 
houses of reputation outside of Venice at that period were 
those of Volpi-Comino at Padua, Della Volpe at Bologna, 
Soliani at Modena, and a few others. To rightly place the 
work of the Venetian press, or to understand the reputation 
of Bodoni, we ought to be familiar with the current work 
of these presses. Space is lacking for this here, but we may 
say a word about the Padua edition of Arrighi’s Latin life 
of Francisco Morosini {De Vita et Rebus Gestis Francisci 
Mauroceni), a volume brought out by Comino in 1749 
121). It is set in a rather handsome old style character, a 
good deal leaded. Each Book begins with a tasteless wood- 
cut head-band, with several lines of capitals in various sizes 
and variously spaced beneath it, and a large woodcut initial. 
The italic introduced in the text is unduly small in propor- 
tion to the roman letter and far too much spaced. The type- 
setting is irregular, the presswork very uneven. The impo- 
sition is, however, fine, the margins ample, and the paper 
in texture charming. The prefatory matter is neither at- 
tractive in its separate types nor harmonious in relation to 
the rest of the book. The title-page, with a copper-plate 
embellishment, is chiefly set in handsome roman capitals of 
various sizes, with some lines or words rubricated. It is not 
a bad piece of work, nor yet a good one : but it has a cer- 
tain modern air. 

Many luxurious Italian books of this period, while ver- 
sions of eighteenth century French work, were freer and 
more interesting, and they were “embellished” (and really 
embellished) with many attractive copper-plates which pic- 
tured eighteenth century Italian — and especially Venetian 
— life, with great truth, gaiety, and charm. A volume quite 
in the French manner is the Versi Sciolti di Tre Eccellenti 
Modemi Aiitori, This is set in a delicate old style character. 




ANTONII ARRIGHII 

DE VITA ET REBUS GESTIS 

FRANCISCI MAUROCENI 

PELOPONNESIACr 
PRINCIPIS VENETORUM 
LIBER III. 

Nteritn Picus, de quo fupra di- 
£lum eft, cum clafle venit, in 
qua tres & triginta variae for- 
mac naves fuere; eaque noftro- 
rum animi funt vehementer 
recreati. Nam vulneribus ac labore attriti, quern 
diu , noduque propcer homicum penuriam fuf- 
cipere cogebancur ., vix vim hoftium , atque 
impetum fuftinebancr vixque in opere verfa- 
bantur. Militum copia aliquanta allata eftrple- 
raque item bello ucilia , quae Achomaccm , plu- 



121. Types oj Arnghi's Life of Morosini: Conuno^ Padua^ 174-9 


( LXXV. ) 

AL P. FEDERICO S ANY I TALI 

Della Comfagnia di Gesu 

Sopra gli Jludj Poetici di ejfo dottijfmo Padre j e com~ 
menda il Signor Conte Jacopo Sanvitali pel fa^ 
“vore cbe prejla alle belle arti , e per le altre fue ra» 
re doti. 

P Erche fi tarda, qual plu fo, tl verge 
Umil rifpofta da le tacit’ ombre 
De r amena Vigatto, ove la bionda 
Cerere, e il buon Leneo veflono i Campi, 

De i celebrati Terzi eftivo albergo? 

Forfe i bei verfi tuoi fcordar potei , 

Inclito Federigo, e ognor la mente 
Anzi non ebbi, quante mai nel Cielo 
Sorfero da quel di candide June 
Ebbra, e gioconda del lor dolce fuono? 

Quando quel foglio tuo, come tentata 
Indica vena 1 fuoi tefor difehiude, 

Agli occhi miei non afpettato aperfe 
Occulti fenli, e le parole adorne, 

Per fovcrchio piacer qual mi reftaffi. 

Per me tel dica la faconda Euterpe, 

K z Che , 


122. Pa^e showing light types ^openly set: Fenzo^ Venice^ ir58 
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very much leaded, and though the presswork is careless, 
the light effect of its type and the use of fanciful copper- 
plate decorations make it quite attractive — if it be not too 
critically examined. This open style of composition fore- 
shadowed the coming fashion for lighter types ; but the 
book was printed at Venice by Modesto Fenzo as early as 
1758 {Jig. 122). 

Venetian typography always had a certain individuality. 
In the fifteenth century — the period of Aldus, Ratdolt, the 
De Spires, and Jenson — this was surely so ; Venetian books 
in the sixteenth century M ere rather in a class by themselves, 
and had a delicate and tasteful quality which M^as interest- 
ing. In some instances an Aldine italic with roman capitals 
was employed for the text, and spaced capitals for head-lines, 
in loyalty to the Aldine fashion. An early irregular and very 
characteristic italic (Jig. 104 ) M as noM^ and then introduced 
for prefaces and chapter-headings, and this, too, gave Vene- 
tian work a distinguished note. TM^o-line initial letters m ere 
used at the beginnings of neM' sections, and large capital 
pictorial initials, cut on M Ood, sometimes marked chief divi- 
sions. Although su('h typography clearly shoM'cd the gen- 
eral decline, it m as sufficiently reminiscent of earlier and 
better M^ork to command respect,^ and sixteenth century Ve- 
netian books had (as in the eighteenth century) an element 
of taste about them, which made them someM'hat charming 
and more individual than printing of the period in other 
parts of Italy. 

The eighteenth century illustrated books printed in Ven- 
ice are comparatively little knoMm. The chief Venetian pub- 

' Two books taken at random — lx)th printed in 1554 — cmljody these fea- 
tures; namely, ()\krs Heroides witli commentaries printed by Francesco 
Bindoni, and Mattioli’s commentaries on the Materia Medica of Dioscorides 
— a famous Itidian herbal, with excellent wcxxlcutsof jdants, etc., published 
by Valgribi. 
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lishers of this class of volume were J. B. Pasquali, the Al- 
brizzi,and Zatta.In 1745 a most imposing edition of Tasso’s 
Gerusalemme Liberata, in folio, was printed at Venice by Al- 
brizzi(^g-.y. 123 and 124).This edition — dedicated to Maria 
Theresa — owes its chief splendour to Piazzetta’s illustra- 
tions and ornaments, which are delightful. But it is, too, an 
effective piece of printing. In spite of employing types which, 
on examination, are terribly coarse, they “play up” manfully 
to the gorgeous designs ! In spite of presswork at times care- 
less and muddy, the pages have a great air ! We may pull 
the book to pieces and condemn every detail ; but it lives — 
insolently careless of what one thinks of it ! And another 
illustrated edition of the same poem, in tw o quarto volumes 
printed by Antonio Groppo at Venice in 1760, though a 
somewhat heavy example of this style, is also a spirited and 
pleasure-giving performance. It was no doubt meant for a 
luxurious edition, — a gift-book, perhaps, — for its critical 
apparatus by Gentili is given so little importance, and its 
innumerable illustrations so much, that the latter were ap- 
parently its “feature.” As such books go, it is a fine edition, 
rough and slipshod in execution, but telling and full-blooded. 
The types are a series of rough old style fonts, displayed 
lines of capitals being much spaced. 

An annotated Dante was published by Zatta in 1757 in 
a similarly lively style — the title-page to Volume I being 
printed in red and black, with a delightful copper-plate 
vignette in bright blue ! This, too, is printed on agreeable 
paper (but not -well printed) from lightold style roman types. 
The book is decorated with rather futile copper-plate illus- 
trations and ornaments ; the prettiest feature of the latter 
being the engraved framework at the beginning of cantos, 
around the arguments, themselves engraved. This was a 
very common ornamental treatment of similar matter in all 



E tame fplendide Edizioni , che 



123. Italic in Dedication of Gerusalemme Liberata: Albnzzi^ Venice^ 1745 



CANTO PRIMO. 


I. 

I Anto rarmi pietofe , e ’1 Capitano , 
Che ’1 gran fcpolcro libcro di 
Cristo. 

Molto egli opro col fenno c con 
la manoj 

Molto foflTri nel gloriofo acquifto: 
E invan ITnfcrno a lui s’oppole j e invano 
S armo d’ Alia c di Tibia il popol millo ; 
Che’l Ciel gli di^ favore, e fotto ai fanti 
Segni ridulTe i fuoi compagni erranti. 

( • ) 



124. Page of Gerusalemme Liberate ; Albrizzi, Venice, 1745 
{much reduced) 
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these books. The remaining volumes are treated in a more 
sober style. But it is a very Venetian performance — per- 
fectly irrelevant to Dante — and one cares as little about 
that as the publisher did ! This edition, in five quarto vol- 
umes, was dedicated to the Empress Elizabeth of Russia. 

Zatta’s 1772—73 edition of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso is a 
typical late eighteenth century Venetian quarto. It is in four 
volumes, carelessly printed from rough old style types — 
the Life in italic, the text and notes in roman. But it is such 
a large, easy, gay book ! — ample margins, attractive, thin 
paper, full of engraved illustrations and fanciful, lively en- 
cadremcnts. It is a very good specimen of the Venetian print- 
ing of its time, and perfectly readable. 

Another characteristic work which shows the arrival of 
the fashion for lighter type effects is Carlo Goldoni’s Opere 
Teatrale in forty-four 16mo volumes, brought out between 
1788 and 1795 in a delightful little format, and adorned 
with amusing copper-plates of scenes from the plays — 
rami alliisivi, as they are called by the publishers; though 
in his letter to the printer (dated Paris, 1788), Goldoni says 
that he desires no decorations for this edition, but depends 
on Zatta’s reputation for exactness. The type is old style, 
but very light in cut and very openly set — quite modern 
in effect, through the composition rather than the type. 
Another fascinating little book, printed by Zatta in 1787, 
is a two-volume edition of Tasso’s Germalemme Liherata in 
16mo — an example of his more intimate style, and much 
Ijetter printed than the Goldoni. It is set in a workmanlike 
eighteenth century roman face, slightly leaded, with three 
verses to a page, and each canto begins with a clever little 
vignette 125). The presswork, though careless, is re- 
spectable for its period. The Tasso appears to have been 
part of a collection of Opere of Italian poets, and was a sort 
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of decorated Italian “Pickering edition,” to be read in the 
grotto of an eighteenth century Italian garden. 

Such books — particularly editions like Zatta’s Dante or 
Albrizzi’s Tasso — were often entirely inappropriate to their 
subject in treatment, and just as often wholly delightful ! 
The reason we like them so much — or that I do — is that 
they reflect so perfectly the Venetian life of which they 
were accessories — that vie ^lante, painted by Guardi, de- 
scribed by President de Brosses, and mirrored in the theatre 
of Goldoni;' and we cannot judge such pieces of printing, 
or any printing, justly, unless we know something about 
the life in which they played a part. Of course one cannot 
imagine wanting much to read these Venetian eighteenth 
century editions now; but then one would not now read 
SMath Bells chimedhij the Poets, illustrated byBirket Foster, 
and published in the ’sixties. Our parents, however, did. 
And that was a very good Ijook, too, no doubt, for it belonged 
not merely with black walnut furniture and Landseer’s en- 
gravings, but with the gentle manners, decent reticences, 
and old loyalties that were matters of course then ! 

In the last quarter of the eighteenth century the great 
figure in Italian printing was Giambattista Bodoni, Court 
Printer to the Duke of Parma. Although the change in type- 
fashions at the end of the eighteenth century was fostered 
by Bodoni (who with the Didots had more to do in bring- 
ing it about than any one else), it must be remembered that 
he was at work at Parma as early as 1770. At first he used 
Fournier’s old style types, and later he made copies of 
Fournier’s fonts. The sj)lendour of his early decorated work 
has not been praised enough ; for his later work (done be- 

* For an account of decorated Venetian ]K)oks the reader may consult Berta- 
relli’s 1 libri illustrati a Venezia net secoli XVII e XVIII, in Reviata della 
Biblioteche e de^li jlrchiin, March -April, 1903. 
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125. Pages from Gerusalemme Uberata: Zatta^ Venice., 17^7 


Non pub giudicarsi lo Jenson il primo impiimitoi 

di libri in Italia. 
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modo , che potrebb6 soltanto intendersi d’ esser i medesinit stati 
primi tedeschi presso la romana Corte: Nos de Gernianis print 

126. Ti^pes shorvhig- modem''* feeling' : Bonstgnori., Lucca., c. 1796 
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tween 1800 and 1813), which is “nineteenth century” in 
feeling, is that by which he is best remembered. Didot of 
Paris and Ibarra of Madrid both worked in a style akin to 
that of Bodoni in the early part of his career. It is because 
both the Didots and Bodoni later adopted the rather aca- 
demic and frigid style by which we now remember them, 
that we forget that they worked earlier just as successfully 
(perhaps more so) with old style types in an eighteenth cen- 
tury manner. In any case, Bodoni had a very special sort of 
press, and his editions were too luxurious and individual to 
be representative of Italian printing;^ but one cannot ap- 
preciate what he was trying to clo^ or understand his success, 
unless one sees the rank and file of books of his time. 

Finally, for two very late eighteenth century books, which 
are of the file if not of the rank, we may look, first, at Sar- 
dini’s Storia. Critica di JVicoIao Jenso?i, printed at Lucca be- 
tween 1796 and 1798. In this the roman and italic type, 
though still old style, shows a distinct tendency toward 
what we now call a “modern face,” and also a certain nar- 
rowing of the character in the interests of condensation — 
a bad feature, but one increasingly followed in the next 
century {Jig". 126); secondly, we may examine Cristoforo 
Poggiali’s Memorie per la Stoiia Letterarki di Piacenza — 
printed at Piacenza in two quarto volumes by Niccolo Or- 
cesi in 1789. This work is set in type of an even more 
“modern” cut, much more spaced and leaded than any we 
have hitherto seen. It is not an attractive type; still less the 
italic, which is mean and j^oor in cut; and the effect of the 
book is frigid and mechanical. Yet such type is a forecast 
of the later manner of much Italian printing {Jig. 127). Not 
only the types themselves became lighter and lighter, but 

' Bodoni ’s books are described in tlie pages devoted to early nineteenth cen- 
tury Italian tyjjes. 
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they were set in a more open way; and some of the late 
eighteenth century Italian books were almost as anaemic as 
German work of the same period. By the end of the eight- 
eenth century, Italian typography was following those fash- 
ions which influenced printers throughout Europe. 

In looking back over this three hundred years of Italian 
printing,' it appears that, for the first fifty or sixty years of the 
sixteenth century, books retained something of the “noble 
manner,” though in details they showed a lack of the sim- 
plicity of older work ; that this survival of an earlier style 
slowly disappeared because (l) the generation had passed to 
whom the style of manuscipt books acted as a restraining 
influence; (2) more complicated literary apparatus came 
into use for which there was no early precedent ; and (3) the 
class of men interested or employed in printing were neither 
as educated nor as skilful as formerly. Gothic type was soon 
driven out by roman ; and this roman type, which was 
all of old style cut, as time went on was used in a larger 
variety of sizes and employed with less care. The popularity 
of copper-plate engraving for illustration increased confu- 
sion, while it did not improve typography; and the pom- 
pous architecture and decoration of the seventeenth century 
was reflected in the use of types and even in the types them- 
selves. Toward the end of the seventeenth century, books 
were printed in a slightly more modern style of letter, and 
all through the eighteenth century types became lighter and 

' Le Lrvre en Italie <? (ravers trs Si?cles, aii illustrated catalogue of a collec,- 
tion of books exhibited by Leo S. Ol.srliki of Florence at the I.<eii)sic Book Ex- 
hibition of 1914, maybe con.sulted for titles oi some remarkable Italian books 
printed from the fifteenth to tlie eighteenth century. For illustrated Italian 
books, many of which are interesting specimens of printing, see Pollard’s 
Italian Book-IlluHtration and Fairly Printing, ji Catalogue of Early Italian 
Books in the Library of C. W, Dyson Perrins, l^ndon, 1914. llie earliest 
work described is dated 1467 — the latest, 1645. 
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sometimes more modelled, until both through cut of char- 
acter and open composition, the ground was prepared for 
that entire change of style in type-forms which in the nine- 
teenth century took place. 

II 

F ournier in his account of Italian foundries says : 

“This country, which aided the initial steps of printing 
by the establishment of the celebrated Venetian foundries, 
preserves scarcely anything of its first renown in this respect. 
There are still some foundries at Venice, but they are not 
much esteemed. In the last century one existed which was 
very valuable on account of the beauty of its Latin and Greek 
characters by French masters. It belonged to Deucheni. 

“The City of Rome, formerly the centre of the fine arts, 
has only one foundry which is worth knowing about, 
namely, that of the Vatican. It was commenced about 1578 
by the celebrated French type-cutter Robert Granjon, who 
was called to Rome by Gregory XIII. He worked under the 
orders of Cardinal de’ Medici on difierent Latin, Arabic, Syr- 
ian, Armenian, 1113-rian, and Muscovite types.* This foun- 
dry, which has been since some\\ hat neglected, forms part 
of the typographical establishment of the Vatican. 

“Piedmont, like Savoy, is not rich in foundries. One 
alone, established towards 1742 at Turin, and for which I 
have furnished some sets of matrices of mj' types, suffices 
for both these territories. It belongs to a society of individ- 
uals attached to the Royal Printing House. 

* Oricntiil typoj^raphy was develo])t*cl at Rome under the protection of Cardi- 
nal de’ Medici. Some Greek, roman, and Oriental types cutby Robert Granjon 
for Basa were bought for the Medici establishment; and Granjon was em- 
ployed there to engrave others. The first b(X)k published by the Stamperia 
Medicea was an Arabic edition of the Gospels in 1590. Its tractate on the use 
of Arabic types, brought out in 1592 under the title Alfihabetum Arabicum^ 
has already been mentioned. 
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“At Milan there is only one foundry and that a poor one, 
established in 1719 by a printer named Bellagata, who bought 
the punches and matrices belonging to Ignace Antoine Keb- 
lin, a wandering type-cutter and founder who travelled from 
city to city. This foundry has since passed to three brothers 
named Sangiusti, of whom one is an ecclesiastic and the 
other two clock -makers. These last being dead, it now re- 
mains in the hands of the ecclesiastic. 

“About twenty years since, an individual named Legrand, 
a type-founder and a very poor type-cutter, established his 
foundry at Avignon. It has passed into the hands of M. 
Pernot, who has added to its collection some matrices of 
other types.” 

A few Italian specimen-books may be examined as docu- 
ments on Italian type-forms. As two of them came from 
printing-houses of a particular character, something must 
first be said about the printer “by special appointment,” 
and of the press which was founded for some particular 
purpose. 

The first privileged printing-house in Rome or elsewhere 
was that of the printer-publisher. An tonioBlado, who worked 
there between 1515 and 1 567. He was gi ven, in 1 549, the title 
of Tipografo Camerale, or printer to the Apostolic Chamber. 
Blado had some good fonts of type — gothic, semi-gothic, 
and roman — and was one of the first printers to follow the 
Aldine office in its use of italic. He also, by the way, printed 
the first /wdlea' Expurgatorius, in 1557. His work was con- 
tinued by his heirs until 1593. 

A special printing-house for the use of the Holy See was 
the idea of Pius IV, in 1560 — the year of the assembling 
of the Council of Trent. Paul Manutius was chosen to take 
charge of it, and the first book it issued, in 1 562, was a work 
on the council — He Concilio — by the English cardinal. 
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Reginald Pole, to which Manutius contributed a preface. 
Its output was very largely devoted to the affairs and decrees 
of the Council. Because its expenses were in part defrayed 
by a wine-tax levied on the citizens of Rome, it was called 
Tipograjia del Popolo Romano. Its work came to an end not 
many years after the retirement of Manutius to Venice 
in 1570. 

Meanwhile, the Stamperia Vaticana had been founded 
by Sixtus V in 1587, and, as its name implies, it was housed 
in the Vatican, next to the Vatican Library, looking out 
upon the Cortile di Belvidere. Domenico Basa of Venice 
was its director, and Aldus Manutius the younger was as- 
sociated with him in its affairs for some ten years, until his 
death in 1597. A magnificent example of Basa’s work is the 
folio Della Trasportazione delV Obelisco Faticano, etc. (re- 
cording Fontana’s feat in setting up the obelisk in the 
Piazza of St. Peter’s), printed at Rome in 1 590. Apart from 
the splendid architectural plates, the beautiful roman and 
italic {corsivo grosso) fonts, and Basa’s bold, clever manage- 
ment of them, produce a volume very sumptuous in its 
effect. 

In connection w'ith this printing-house a foundry was set 
up — the only one at Rome which Fournier thought worth 
consideration. A good deal of its material was the handiwork 
of Granjon, whose italic letter was particularly admired, and 
who also cut many fonts of Oriental alphabets. In 1610 
the Tipografia Camerale and the Stamperia Vaticana were 
united. 

The specimen-book of this office was published in 1628, 
and was compiled by its director, Brogiotti. An account of 
its types and some reproductions of them have been given 
under Italian seventeenth century printing. 

We now come to the press and foundry of the Congre- 
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gation of the Propaganda, also at Rome, which was estab- 
lished in 1626 in a “polyglot” printing-office for missionary 
purposes. It was started through the gift, by Ferdinand II, 
of Illyrian types for a Missal, and the exotic types of the 
Vatican printing-office were added to its stock. Some of the 
Medici Oriental types were also in use there; others were 
engraved for it by Stefano Paolini. In a year or two it pos- 
sessed punches and matrices for the alphabets of twenty- 
three languages. The best period of this office was during 
the last half of the eighteenth century under the directorship 
of Ruggeri and Amaduzzi. Bodoni received his early train- 
ing from Ruggeri, cut some of the types for this office, and 
always retained an attachment for it. Under Ruggeri’s suc- 
cessor, Amaduzzi, the establishment had fonts for forty- 
four languages. Specimens of these, accompanied by learned 
tractates on their composition — generally found nowadays 
bound together — are important documents in the history 
of the founding and use of “exotic” fonts. What the office 
accomplished is recorded in the tasteful little Catalogus 
hihronmi qui ex Typographio Sacrx Cougrcg, de Propaganda 
P'ide variis Unguis prodicmni^ published at Rome in 1773. 
Sixteen specimens of alphabets are among its entries, and 
then follow lists of books published in each language. Since 
the publication of this catalogue, other alphabets haveoc*ca- 
sionally appeared up to the present day. 

An interesting use of some of these exotic types is shown 
in an effective folio volume, printed from fonts in this office, 
and issued at Rome in 1 736, in commemoration of the death 
of Maria Clementina Sobieski, wife of the Old Pretender 
— entitled Parentalia in Anniversario P\inere Marix Clemen- 
tinx Magnx Britannix £sfc. Reginx, Hebrew, Greek, Arabic, 
Syriac, Armenian, Chaldaic, Coptic, Ruthenian, German, 
and even the tongue of Malabar — every language except 
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English — celebrates the virtues of the unfortunate titular 
Queen of England ! 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century the printing- 
house of the Propaganda was despoiled unmercifully. Under 
the French Directory, “the government commissioners 
being charged with selecting in Italy the monuments of ait 
with which it is important to enrich France^ proceeded to take 
the necessary ste])s to procure for the Republic’s printing- 
office a set of matrices of all the foreign characters in the 
Propaganda office in Rome.” This was in 1798. In the next 
year, the “necessary steps” were taken and the French com- 
missioners confiscated much of its material — not merely 
punches and types, but almost everything else they could 
lay their hands on. 

Although beyond the limits of the eighteenth century, its 
later history may be recorded here. After 1800 the office 
began to recover; but presently Naj^oleon took a hand in 
its affairs. Pius VII, u hen in France for Napoleon’s corona- 
tion in 1805, was taken by the Emperor to visit the Impri- 
merie Imperiale ; where \\ ere printed, in honour of the Pope, 
a Latin address^ and also a volume containing the Lord’s 
Prayer in one hundred and fifty lang^iages"' — the Impri- 
merie being filled with fonts which, though styled typis impc- 
nalihus^ were stolen from the Propaganda printing-office! 

* jtdloculio et Rnconna Form JJnj^uis E^rfirensa, qutv Siarimo Pontifici 
Pio FIT, Tyjio^rofihbv Imlieriale Mmwum Invifienti ^Obtulit Joanncis Jone- 
/ihuH Marcel, Imjicrialis adminiater g-eneralift, Lutetihe Pan- 

sxorum, 'Pyfiis hnfimahhus. Anno Rcfiaratap Ikilutis 1805, Im/ieriique JSTa- 
fioleonis Priino — in which NAPOLEON always ai)pearccl in capitals, anti 
Pius in capitals and small capitals ! 

’ Oratio Dojninica CL Linguis Fersa, pJt Proliriis Cujusque Linguae Char- 
actcribus Plerum<fue Exfirettsa ; Edente J. J. Marcel, etc. 'Fhe last page bears 
tile inscription, “ Hie ojais Polyglotticum exirani Supremo Pontificc impres- 
suni est. *’ One hundred and fifty presses ai'e said to have been simultaneously 
in use to effect this ; and at tlie end of the Pope’s x isit, a bound cojiy of the 
completed book was given him. 
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However, Bodoni in 1808 made it a present of types ; but in 
July, 1812, the office was suppressed, and in November the 
Prefectof Rome ordered thatall matrices stored there should 
be sent to Paris. Some of Bodoni’s characters were hidden 
and some other material was kept back. Nevertheless, by 
this and former pillage, the greater part of the punches, 
matrices, and types were lost to it. 

On the return of the Bourbons to France, the Imprimerie 
Royale was confided to one of the Anissons, a family which 
had held control of the French national printing-house for 
a hundred years before the Revolution, when the last direc- 
tor, Anisson du Vtrron,'''' pent rewlutiomiaireinent" in 1794. 
Pius VII demanded the return of the confiscated material, 
which was essential for use in books for Catholic missions. 
Anisson replied that it was at the Pope’s disposal, but noth- 
ing was done. Apparently there were “reasons,” and they 
were such forcible ones that the types remain in the Impri- 
merie Nationale to-day. The Propaganda Office has been 
revived under later Popes, and still exists, though its glories 
are decayed and it has to-day mainly an historical interest. 

Our next Italian specimen is Bodoni’s Fregi e Majuscole 
of 1771.‘ In this we are able to see what types and orna- 
ments Bodoni used in the earlier part of his career. They 
are (as he says in his very “worth-while” preface) a deriva- 
tion from Fournier, but lack that precision which Bodoni 
embodied so characteristically in his nineteenth century 
types {fig. 131a). They exhibit, however, his admiration for 
Fournier, whom he copied in a flattering but barefaced man- 
ner. Granted that the most agreeable features of the book are 
copied, this “specimen” of 1771 is one of the most tasteful 
and charming volumes of its kind in existence. Elach page 

‘ Fregi e Majuscole incise e fuse da Giambattista Bodoni.^ Direttore della 
Stamfieria Reale. A Parma , nella Stamfieria Stessa. 1771. 




129 . Ornaments from BodonVs Fre^ e Majuscole^ Parma^ 1771 








130. (a) Orncunented Letters^ (J?) Initials^ from HodonVs Freg’i e ^fajuscole^ Parma ^ 1771 
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131. (a) Pag^e from Saggio Ttpograjico. (Ji) Reverse of half-title of Frei 
BodonVs Fregi e Majuscole^ Rarma^ 1771 
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is surrounded with borders, of which scarcely one is bad, 
or scarcely two alike. The types are old style, but their deli- 
cacy shows current tendencies; and this is specially true 
of the italic {Jig. 128). The Greek character is condensed 
and very ugly, and but one font is shown as against the 
twenty-eight varieties exhibited in Bodoni’s Greek speci- 
men of 1788.' Bodoni’s ornamented letters {Jig. 130 a) are 
modelled on those of Fournier. The 377 vignettes or orna- 
ments (exactly the number shown in the Manuel) are 
mostly recut after Fournier’s designs, but Bodoni’s versions 
have less colour and warmth and a certain Italian twist to 
them — of those shown {Jig. 129), all but two (305 and 325) 
are copies or adaptations. Their arrangement as borders for 
initials {Jig. 130 b) and as head-pieces, etc., is ingenious. 
Bodoni’s title-page, half-title to the specimen of types, and 
some minor decorations — for instance, the type “bees” sur- 
rounding type “flowers,” to which he has added the familiar 
motto from Virgil {Jig. 131 b) — are neatly “lifted” from 
Fournier’s Manuel. All the same, the book is enormously 
instructive to compare with Bodoni’s great, chilly master- 
pieces, the Oraiio Dominica and the Manuale Tipograjico of 
1818. And there are two other books of Bodoni’s early period 
which appeal specially to students of types — his Iscrizioni 
esotiche, composed by J. B. Rossi and issued in 1774, and his 
folio Kpithalamia Exoiiris Unguis Reddita of 1775, em- 
ploying alphabets of some twenty-five languages and ex- 
quisitely decorated. These, with his Manuale Tipograjico of 
1788, and his less known folio collection of Latin, Greek, 
and Russian types of the same year, show Bodoni’s original 
material and incidentally his first way of working, and are 
discussed in another chapter in connection with his later 
work. 

‘ Serie de* Caratteri Greci di Giambatista Bodoni^ 1788. 
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Our last type- specimen book is that of Zatta of Venice 
of 1794/ a})parently a second and enlarged edition of an 
earlier book. The Zattas w ere printers, publishers, and type- 
founders — Tipograji^ Colcogivji e Libra j Veneti — and their 
establishment w as the largest and among the most esteemed 
in Venice. Their specimen opens with a resume o{ the his- 
tory of typography, and among contemporary printers men- 
tioned are Comino of Padua, the brothers Foulis of Glas- 
gow, Baskerville of Birmingham, Ibarra of Madrid, Didot 
of Paris, and Bodoni. The definition of a typographer shows 
that they had read Fournier’s Manuel to advantage. A state- 
ment about the knowledge necessary to proper cutting and 
casting of type, w ith occasional details as to their own prac- 
tice, is followed by a table of tyj)es in stock, weight per page, 
etc. In the types shown, smaller sizes have the prevailing 
tendency to lightness which was coming into fashion; as in 
the Garamoncin //" {f^g- 132). These fonts are not very well 
cut, and the italic, especially in mass, is gray and uninter- 
esting. Testa cVAkla P is, however, a fine letter, and appears 
to be a survival of an e^arlier period — as does CanoncinP 
and Cartonrin //', and Canon in both its sizes. The repro- 
duction of the Fihsofia IP^ shous in the roman, but par- 
ticularly in the italic, that an approach to a modern face 
type had been made in Italy 133). The borders — in 
some cases interesting as showing Italianized derivations 
from Fournier {fig- 134) — are effective but coarse. The 
specimen is (naturally enough) to French specimens, what 
Italian eighteenth century volumes are to the more finished 
French books then current. 

' dci Caratteri, Vit^nette e della Niio-va Fonderia de Antonio 

'Aatla e figli, T^fiografi, Calcogrqft e Lihraj Venice, 1794. Ashasbeen 

said, the chief lUilian printini^-houses at tlie time of Bodoni’s debut were the 
"npografia del Santissinu) Sacramento at Urbino, tlie Volpi-CVmiiniana Press 
at Padua, and those of Stdiani and Zatta ivsjKrti\'cly at M()dc*na and Venice. 
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Besides describing a few specimen-books, I have devoted 
some space to the history of the offices themselves, because 
it is one more evidence of the antiquity of much that we 
think of as modern. The “privileged press,” which had cer- 
tain rights (analogous to those of the King’s Printers in 
English Bibles and Prayer-Books), and the “special press,” 
founded to promote the needs of some particular depart- 
ment of knowledge, are neither of them new projects. Many 
types in the two or three great presses and foundries of 
the world came originally from old offices of this second 
class, which did not survive, either because the motive 
power which carried them on ceased with the death of the 
founder ; or a special work which they w ere intended to do 
was accomj)lished ; or because they lacked that fundamental 
necessity to the foundation of all great presses — a certain 
vision backed by permanent endowment. A large number 
of private presses existed in Italy at the time of which I am 
writing. Indeed, the earliest of them was founded in 1491. 
There were, in the sixteenth century, fifteen private presses 
in different parts of tlie Italian peninsula ; and in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries a dozen different private ven- 
tures of this sort, sometimes presided over by authors or 
book-lovers, sometimes by religious communities. And they 
exist to-day. For neither the privileged press, the institu- 
tional press, nor the private press are things new under the 
sun ! 



CHAPTER XIV 

FRENCH types; 1 500-1 8oo 

A LTHOUGH the first press set up in Paris in 1470 
/ % employed roman types, French printing for some 
1 m years thereafter was executed from gothic fonts 
— lettrede forme, lettre de somme, and lettrel)a1cirde{fg. 135). 
This press — a private venture of two scholars — could not, 
at the moment of its foundation, exert sufficient influence 
by its use of roman fonts to overcome the custom of em- 
ploying, and the prejudice in favour of, gothic types. In 
the first half of the sixteenth century, the roman letter 
again asserted itself, and gothic characters w^ere no longer 
the exclusive use of French printing-houses. This was due 
largely to the influence of that singular genius, Geofroy Tory 
of Bourges, “ w ho was at the forefront of all progress made 
in books, in the second quarter of the sixteenth century.” 
He was at once poet, translator and critic;, artist and work- 
man, dreamer and reformer. He had been a traveller in 
Italy and was deeply moved by the Renaissance sjiirit. He 
wrote, printed, and published books; he designed type in 
whic'h to print them, and ornaments with which to adorn 
them. He reformed French orthography. He was a prime 
mover in introducing roman types and made innovations in 
the arrangement of title-pages. In short, he was a kind of 
di\'ine jack-of-all-trades. His famous Champflenrij, begun 
in 1523, was published in 1529. It is one of the important 
lx)oks in the history of letter design; and Tory was re- 
w'arded in 1 530 for its production with the title of impri- 
meur dii rot. Almost every one of his publications was 
charming, and his decorations for them, and for the books 
of other printers, the last word in distinction. Tory is im- 
portant to us because of his part in fostering the fashion 
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135. Lettres de Forme^ Lettres de XrjmmL\ and Amienne Batarde 
shown by Fournier Ic jeune 
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for roman letters, thereby displacing gothic types, and be- 
cause he introduced in French printing the accent, apos- 
trophe, and cedilla. Epitaphs are notoriously untrustworthy, 
but even making due allowance for that, we may well stand 
abashed at a person who was recorded as an “accomplished 
Scholar in both Latin and Greek, most devoted Lover of 
Letters, very expert Printer and learned Author, inas- 
much as he wrote elegant Distichs on the Parts of the 
House, composed some humorous Epitaphs in Latin in 
very ancient Style, translated Treatises of Xenophon, Lu- 
cian, and Plutarch from Greek into French, taught Phi- 
losophy at Paris in the College of Burgundy, was the first 
Man to discuss seriously the Art of Printing, described the 
Forms of the Letters, or Characters, of the Alphabet, taught 
Garamond, Chief of Engravers, and always performed the 
Duties of a good Man.” Tory was born about 1480, and died 
in 1533.' 

The first sixty years of the sixteenth century may l)e 
considered the Golden Age of French typography. The 
reign of Francois I — from 1515 to 1547 — contributed to 
the quickening of intellectual progress and brought greater 
refinement into daily life. The Italian campaigns of his 

'Tory’s Chamftfletiry is not readily accessible, but the translation of Au- 
guste Bcriiarcrs Geofroy Tory, issued by Houghton Mifflin Company, in 
1909, has delightful repixxluctions of Toiy’s designs and initials, I’edrawn 
by Mr. Bruce Rogers. A charming series of borders to Books of Hours on 
pp. 101-117, two sets of magnificent decorative initials (pp. 186, 187, 188, 
190, tuul 191), and the (ireek and roman alpliabets (shown on pp. 194 and 
195) should be noted. While not a cx)mplete collection of Tory’s designs, the 
lx)ok gives a good idea of the scope of his work. 

llie original French edition of Bernard’s book — Geofroy Tory, Peintre 
et Graveur, Ih'emier Imfirimeur Royal, Rpformateur de V Orthografihe et 
de la Tyfiografihie sous Franqois — was published in Paris in 1857. Its 
author was formerly an employc.e of the Didots, and the expense of its pub- 
lication was borne by Ambroise Firmin Didot. An excellent notice of Tory 
is given in I.<epreux*s Gallia Tyfiografihica, Serie Parisienne I, Imfirimeurs 
du Roi, Pt. 1, pp. 505 et seq. 
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reign, and of previous reigns, had much to do with this. 
For though the military operations of France in Italy Ije- 
tween 1494 and 1525 were of slight political or territorial 
value, the influence of Italy on the Gallic mind — the im- 
pression of its beauty and art and science on the one hand, 
and the conviction of its spiritual and social rottenness on the 
other — was of immense and lasting value in bracing the 
morals and stimulating the artistic faculties of the French. 
Like some of his predecessors, Frangois loved Italian art, 
and imported Primaticcio, Da Vinci, Del Sarto, and Cellini 
to adorn Fontainebleau. Things Italian were fashionable at 
court, and the court in turn set fashions for the cultivated 
world of France. It w as natural enough that books should 
reflect the prevailing mode — and this is one reason why 
French books of the earlier sixteenth century show so much 
Italian feeling. They were more decorative than Italian 
work, and more delicate and elegant in efl’ect; and in this 
they showed themselves French. But the Italian influence 
was there; and “this invasion of foreign germs produced 
a marvellous blossoming of native genius.” 

Henri Estienne, head of the famous Estienne family, — 
“the Eternal Honour of French Typograph \",” — who worked 
in the last years of the fifteenth centurj" (but w'ho betw een 
1502 and his death in 1 520 produced over a hundred books), 
and his son, the great scholar-printer Robert Estienne, hus- 
bandofPeretteBadius, carried over into the sixteenth century 
the great tradition in typography. After Henri Estienne’s 
death, his widows (like widow s of many French printers, for 
reasons perhaps economic as w ell as sentimental) speedily 
married Simon de Colines, w ho had been associated w ith 
her husband. De Colines’ Ijeautiful books also show Italian 
feeling, but always tempered by a delicacy of execution and 
nettete of effect characteristic of the French artist. They w'ere 
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less direct, tolerant, and ample than Italian books of the same 
period, and ‘‘tigliter” — more consciously workmanlike. 

Another printer, to-day less remembered, who did beauti- 
ful work, was Michel Vascosan. He, too, w as a son-in-law 
of Radius. It is to De Colines, to Robert Estienne, and to 
Vascosan that the Parisian press of that period owed the in- 
troduction of the chief reforms which the Aldine press had 
already adopted, namely, disuse of gothic types, adoption of 
hundy ^fbrmats^ and cheap books for students. To De Colines 
in particular is attributed the use of italic types for entire 
books, and the execution of tlie first really good Greek font 
with accents, a decade before the appearance of the grecsdu 
roi. Both the italic and Greek fonts appeared in 1528, and 
tradition has it that De Colines was himself their designer. 
At first the best printers w ere often type-founders too, al- 
though Garamond merely cut and cast type for the use of 
others. 

Roman and italic fonts w ere increasingly employed for 
all parts of a book by progressive French printers of this 
epoch; as in Geofroy Tory’s Cliampflcury of 1 529;^ Charles 
Estienne’s w ork, l)c lYissectione Parimni Corporis Humarii^ 
printed at Paris by Simon de Colines in 1545 andKerver’s 
II ypncrotomachw on Songe de Poliphile of 1546.'^ Of course, 
blac'k -letter books modelled on Gothic manuscripts were still 
produced in France in the early sixteenth century — such 
Gothic volumes as the Ilonr licatx Fugiriis ad ustuu Parisi- 
ensem^ printed at Paris by Gering and Reinbolt in 1502,^ or 
Hopyl’s magnificent Missale Diocesis Colo7iie?isis^ printed at 
Paris in 1 5 1 4, ^Deing examples; though Books of Hours were 
printed by Kerver in roman type in the earliest years of the 
century. Then again, books in a style transitional between 

^ Druckschrif ten y pi. 19, ^ Ibid. y pi. 98. ^ Ibid. y pi. 90 

* Ihid.y pi. 68. ^Jbid.y pi. 4. 
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pure “Gothic” and “Roman” were common — such as a 
Josephus of 1514 (mentioned later) — set in roman letter, 
touched up with lines of bold lettre de forme. For many 
years vernacular romances continued to be set in a lettre 
batarde, and such work was not much influenced by cur- 
rent fashions. Limits of space compel me to speak chiefly of 
M^ork by “advanced” men; but old styles of printing per- 
sisted along with it 


§1 

Sixteenth century examples of French printing have been 
selected from several points of view. I have wished to show 
a certain chronological progression in typographic styles 
from the beginning to the end of the century ; to men- 
tion particularly famous books like Champjleury^ or the 
Songede Poliphilc; and to exemplify as fully as possible the 
beautiful printing of men like the Estiennes, Badius, De 
Colines, Vascosan, Le Royer, and the two De Tournes, al- 
though these books do not show, in a strict sense, progres- 
sion so much as various w ays of utilizing the same style. 

The quarto Qiiincuplex Psahmum^ printed by Henri Es- 
tienne at Paris in 1509, is an example of a sixteenth cen- 
tury book composed entirely in roman fonts. In it a difficult 
problem in typography has been cleverly solved. Three ver- 
sions of the Psalms in Latin are presented side by side, 
printed in a roman letter, and with copious notes — the two 
remaining versions placed in a sort of appendix and printed 
in double column. It is a book somewhat Italian in effect, 
but has elements of delicacy which are purely French; for 
instance, the charming little ornaments in red, which fill 
out broken lines in the columns of each version, a device 
also employed in the Complutensian Polyglot. The Psalms 
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are set in a very handsome old style roman font, a little 
more modelled than Italian characters of the same kind and 
period. The notes are composed in a smaller size of much the 
same sort of roman. The work is printed in red and black 
throughout 

In the same year that Estienne printed this Psalter, 
Thielman Kerver issued at Paris, in 1 6mo, a Psalterium . . . 
Firginis Marie [w], arranged by St. Bonaventura. This 
beautiful book is a splendid example of the maniere criblee. 
The text is printed in lettre batarde in red and black. It has 
ten full-page metal cuts, and every page has borders, many 
“historiated.” The descriptive legends in these borders are, 
however, printed in lettre de forme, and some opening verses 
in a roman letter. F urthermore, some blocks for the outer 
margins of pages contain no “scenes” at all, but are pieces 
of distinctly Renaissance decoration. At first sight the book 
appears Gothic; but here and there the “Roman invasion” 
is evident. This Gothic plan with Renaissance details was 
precisely analogous to that of a Parisian church of the jie- 
riod — St. Eustache, built in 1532; just as French Books of 
Hours, printed in roman type with borders of open Renais- 
sance design (such as Tory’s), had their counterpart in 
Italian “classical” churches — of which, in French classical 
style, Paris later on had various examples. 

Agood instanceof a book transitional between Gothic and 
Roman is a Latin edition of Flavius Josephus, published 
in quarto at Paris by Francois Regnault and Jean Petit in 
1514. The printers employed for the text a roman type of 
regular cut, and marginal notes are set in this same size of 
roman. Displayed lines on the title-page, and titles of prin- 
cipal divisions and running-titles, are, however, in a bold 
lettre de forme. The many initials used are mostly of Gothic 
design, and the continuous text is broken by gothic para- 
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graph marks. In short, all the details are Gothic in feeling. 
The excellent workmanship and consistent plan make this 
book, in spite of the mixture of types, a much handsomer 
volume than, theoretically, it has any right to be. 

Tory’s Chainpjleury (a small quarto) was printed at Paris 
in 1529. It is divided into three books. The first is a dis- 
quisition on language; the second, illustrated with wood en- 
gravings, treats of the origin and design of roman letters, 
and institutes a comparison between their proportions and 
those of the human face and figure; the third contains 
Tory’s magnificent roman capital letters, in al])habetical 
order, designed on a geometrical framework of squares and 
circles — on the order of similar schemes for draw ing letters 
by Albert Diirer and others.* At the end is a series of al- 
phabets — Hebrew, Greek capitals, roman capitals, a“Ca- 
deaulx” al])habet (a sort of free Gothic hand), and a free 
rendering of alphabets of letfre de forme and leftre hatarde — 
with a few a\ ords in each. Of the remaining alj)habets, the 
Letires Tourneurcs and Lcttres Flewies are the only ones that 
need detain us. The title-page and decorations are very dis- 
tinguished. The book is printed in heavy, early, unattrac- 
tive roman type, rough in design and execution, and solidly 
set, without much attention to clearness of arrangement 
{fig- 136). Here and there a rather crabbed Greek letter is 
introduced. Champfieury is a famous volume, but it is full 
of learned affectations, and it is difficult to read, both as to its 
matter and the manner of its printing. 


’ As in Diirer’s Vndenveymintr der Metisung (l525) and Pacioli’s/)r 
Profiortione (1509) , both of wliich Tory criticizes. For an analysis of Kenais- 
sancc roman capital letters, see the jiublication of the K. K. Osterreichisches 
Museum fiir Kunst und Industrie — Die Initialen der Renaissance. J^ach 
den Constructionen -von Albrecht Diirer heruusgegehe7i von Camillo Sitte. 

. . . Unter Mitwirkung von Josef Said. Vienna, 1882. It is illustrated with 
examples of lettering described. 
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An edition of Les CommaitavTs de Jules Cejor, translated 
into French by Eistienne De Laigue and Robert Gaguin, 
was printed in 1531 at Paris by “Maistre Pierre Vidoue 
. . . pour honnestes personnes Poncet le Preux/ et Galiot du 
Pre,” w'hich, though set in one font of roman type through- 
out, except for notes and the headings to each book of the 
Commeutaires, is, none the less, a very archaic affair. This 
is because its roman t\ pe is so rough in cut, the block initials 
are so heavy in design, and because its text is not broken uj), 
2 )aragraphs being indicated by florets, which are also used 
at the beginning and end of display lines, running-titles, etc. 
Some of the illustrations are earlier in style than the book 
itself, having already been used in other volumes. Apart 
from the pictures, the Iwok reminds one of Basle rather than 
of Paris, and in spite of the roman type the pages have an 
antique air. 

Sixteenth century music printing owes its beginnings 
in France to the talents of Pierre Hautin. He was able to 
improve upon earlier Italian music printing by doing away 
w ith a second imjjression, which up to that time w as neces- 
sary. This invention was taken advantage of by Pierre At- 
taingnant, son-in-law' to Philippe Pigouchet, and “printer to 
the King for music” from 1538 to 1552. He issued in 1532 
a collection of tw enty Masses, published in seven divisions, 
the first of which is entitled Primus Liber viginti Missanim 
Alusmdiuni tres Missus ronfiiieus, the music being by De 
Manchicourt, Claudin, and Gascoigne. Its title-page, re- 
peated for each division, is printed in four sizes of lettre de 
forme beneath an elaborate representation of the celebration 
of High Mass, and surrounded w'ith woodcut borders. This 
is followed by a dedication by Attaingnant to Cardinal de 
Tournon, chapel-master to Francois I, fac:ed by a privilege, 

‘ Ancestor of Georges Leprciix, author of Gallia Tyt^o^rafihica, 
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printed in lettre batarde^ giving Attaingnant the sole right 
to print and sell books musically noted or in tablature, for 
a term of six years from June 18, 1531. The masses which 
follow are printed in one impression, with the words beneath 
in lettre de forme, the notes being lozenge shaped, sometimes 
closed, sometimes open. The music types are so large and 
bold that the effect of these great pages is extremely im- 
posing. The volume is a folio of 530 pages and of consid- 
erable rarity' 137). 

The De Philobgia et De Studio Litterarum of Guillaume 
Bude is a quarto l)ook printed in a rough roman font, and 
with head-lines in small capitals, the folios — in roman nu- 
merals — being capitals of the same font. The first two lines 
in the titles of both tractates appear to be cut on wood. The 
initials — or at least some of them — belong to a famous 
alphabet, but are coarsely cut and badly printed. It is very 
Italian in manner, but not a handsome book, though it was 
printed by Josse Bade of Asch (better known as Jodocus 
Badius Ascensius) at Paris in 1532. Now in 1535, Robert 
Estienne printed another quarto book by the same author — 
De Transitu Hellenismi ad Christianismum. The improve- 
ment is remarkable. The type is a suaver, more rounded 
font, better aligned and better set. Tory’s famous initials are 
used and are very brilliantly printed. The head-linesof dedi- 
cations, and of Books I, II, and III,are composed in a beauti- 
ful attenuated roman letter, in a line of capitals and two lines 
of lower case. The title-|)age is, like those of many Estienne 
titles, badly managed and unattractive, largely because of 
the sprawling Estienne device. Yet the book is much more 
workmanlike, and shows an immense improvement over 
Badius’ edition of Bude’s De Pliilologia. Robert Estienne 
printed many books in small format, sometimes in italic and 

* A copy of this book is in the Boston Athenaeum. 
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sometimes in roman. In his nine- volume edition of Cicero’s 
Opera^ published in 1543, he first makes use of the fine italic 
which he had cut in imitation of the Aldine character. 

In the King’s Library at the British Museum, Jean 
Ruel’s De Natura Stvpium Libri Tres is exhibited as typical 
of Simon de Colines’ work, and of the style of printing that 
he made popular in France. A beautiful, mellow, Italianate 
roman font, in a large size, is used for the table of contents 
and text. A clear and charming font of the same character 
serves for the index, in which notic*e the interesting shapes 
of arabic numerals. Tory’s fine crible initials begin the three 
great divisions of the book. Each chapter, headed by its title 
in italic and its number in the same line (at the right), also 
begins with a block-initial, the letter appearing in white 
on a criblc Ijackground {fg. 138). Running-titles are set in 
s|)aced capitals, and the exquisite, refined lower-case roman 
letter, much used by De Colines, appears on the title-page 
and at the beginning of each book. A word should be said 
about the italic used in the preface. Though condensed, it 
is very distinguished, and with it roman capitals are em- 
ployed in the Aldine manner {Jig- 139). I know few books 
more satisfying throughout than this noble folio volume — 
one of the finest of sixteenth century French books.lt was 
printed at Paris in 1530. 

This italic ty])e was used by De Colines for entire books 
in small — su('h as his pretty 16mo editions of the 

(Mes and Epistles of Horace of 1539, and of Martial’s 
Epigrams of 1544. Very fine in folio pages, in small books 
the italic ap])ears a much cruder character. De Colines’ 
editions of Jean Fernel’s Moualosplnvrium (1526), the same 
author’s Cosmo llworia (1527), and Sacrobosco’s (Holy- 
wood’s) Textas de Sphxra (1521 or 1527), are interesting 
examples of his treatment of scientific books, and contain 
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some famous decorative borders, diagrams, and initials — 
some of the latter by Tory.* 

A fine book by Robert Estienne that recalls the Italian 
manner, although the title-page is disfigured by Estienne’s 
enormous printer’s mark, is the monumental Cicero, pub- 
lished in four folio volumes at Paris in 1538-39. The work 
has just that quality pf delicacy in its running head -lines 
of large lower-case roman which makes it French rather 
than Italian, though the type is almost an Italian fifteenth 
century character. 

Michel Vascosan, a rival to the Estiennes in perfection 
of work, brought out at Paris in 1543 a Latin edition of 
Caesar’s Cotnmaitaries — a distinct advance over Vidoue’s 
edition of 1531, Very Italian in composition, the t 3 qjes, 
both roman and italic, are more modelled and easier to the 
eye than those of De Colines — more French, in fact, and 
less Italian, A title-page, arranged simpl)" in roman upper- 
case and lower-case letters, in one or two sizes, and u ithout 
the usual printer’s mark (Vascosan did not employ one); 
titles of various books, as well as running-titles, set in 
spaced capitals; marginal notes composed in a small and 
condensed italic ; — all these details are arranged in an Ital- 
ian way, but the types have a markedly French look. Some 
eleven-line initials designed bv Oronce Fine are worth ex- 
amination, as well as the prefatory matter, which, set in 
italic, contains interesting maps and some illustrations. 

On an earlier page I contrasted Italian and French prhit- 
ing by describing the former as simpler, ampler, and more 
monumental, and the latter as more conscious, elaborate, 
and elegant. This difference cannot be better shown than 

* De Cholines’ printing is always worth study, and M. Ph. Renouard’s Biblio- 
grafihie civs Editions de Simon de Colinvs (Paris, 1894) is an excellent guide 
for tliis purpose. 
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139 . Mk of Preface of RuePs De htm De Colines, Paris, 1536 



LE SECOND LIVRE DE L’HYPNERO- 
TOMACHIE DE POLIPHILE: 

Auijuel Polia Siluy,rvn aprcsl’autrc,racomptcnt les cArangesauanturcs- 
&<liuersAiccezdeIeurs amours. 

En cc premier chapitre Polia declairc dc 

QVELE RACE ELLE EST DESCENDVE.ET 
commclduiUcdeTrcuizfiit edifice far fes ancejlres. Vim en 
quclemanicre Volifhilcdcuintamourcux d'eUe. 

E pen de grace qiie voiistrouiicrczcn mon par- 
lor (nobles Nymphes & fingiilicrcs) vous fera 
perdrcgrandcpartiedii plaifir qui pouroit eftic 
enl’hiftoirequc vous demadezaouyr.-car ic fuis 
feurequerna voixTcmblera en ccftc coinpagnic 
diuinclccrydvn Cormorant entre Ic chant dcs 
RoirignoIz.Ncantmoins le dcfir qiie i’ay do- 
beyr a voz requeftes graciciifcs ,, que ic lien 
pourcommandcmcns,nie fcrapicndrevne hu- 
ble hardiefle de dciiifer cn voz prcfcnccs (ins 
auoirrcfpcdamon infuffifance.-carccrtainemcntvousmcncezd’cntendrcce 
difcoursparvnclangucplus cloquctcque la micnnc,pourpcrucnirarcrfe6t 
devoftrcintcntion.Tanc y a^quciclcray grandemcntcontenrc Sc fatisFaidtc 
cn mon efprit,fi par mon p jrlcr(combicn qiul foit loui d & mal apris ) ic vous 
puis donner nucunc rccrcation:& efpcrc que ma promptitude a vous obey r, 

J )ourrabjcn effaccrtciiteslesfauitcs quj mcpcurroientmteiucnir cn ce fai- 
ant.Puisqu’il vouspIaifl(donques)cntcdrcroriginodcmcsanceftics, Sc ma 
dcflinccen amours,laquellcaumoycndemabafrc condition, n’a pen pcruc- 
jiir a la haultcur dc voltrc cognoillance,pourcc que petite ch andcllc ne pciilc 
rendre grande luniiere;ic men acquidcray Icpliis brief qu'il mefera polli- 
ble,vous fuppliant que fi ce n’efl fi proprement comme il ell requis pour voz 
prcfcnccs,il vousplairccxcufcrrimbecillitcd’vnc femme rerreftre, peu cxer- 
citcecntclz affaires.Et toy faindc fontainc ou repofent Ics facrccs oidon- 
nanccs dcs fccretz dc la grand dccfTc noftre maiftrcfle,fur les riucs dc laqucl- 
IeicfuisprtTciitemencaflife,entrctantdc Nymphes & Deeflcs Heioiqucs, 
les vifages dcfquellesic vcoy nay uementfigurez dedans tes claircsvndcs, doc 
tu cs plus a honorenpardone moy fi ic nc tc puis regarder ny autres tes fem- 
blablcs cn liqueur, que nics y cux nc fondent cn larmcs, pourcc qu’entre mes 
prcdecclleurs f’en cfttrouuedctelz,quipar difpofitiondiuineonccllc muez 
cn parcillcs fourccs, comme ladi z aduint a la mifcrable Dircc, prcmicremcnt 
attachccalaquciic d'vnTorcau faiiuagcpar Zethus & Amphion,cn ven^ 
gcacc dc Icur mere A ntiopc , que Ic Roy Lycus leiir perc aiioit repudicc pour 



140. Pag^e of Son gc de Poliphilc: Kcrvei\ Pcins^ 1546 
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in French and Italian editions of Colonna’s Hypnerotoma- 
r/iia Poliphili. The Italian edition was printed by Aldus in 
1499, and is one of the finest early Italian illustrated books. 
A French edition was published by Jacques Kerver, and 
printed by Louis Baubloom (called Cyaneus), at Paris in 
1 546, entitled H tjpjwrotoniachie on Discours dii Songe de Poll- 
philc. Aldus’s edition is the better book of the two, because 
so much more direct and simple {fig. 28). Kerver’s edition 
is fine in its way — a more ambitious piece of book-making, 
put togetherwith a more modern feeling {fg. 140).Not only 
of type audits arrangement — for instance, the management 
of title-pages and chapter headings — is this true; in the 
French version of the Italian illustrations we find the same 
tendency to complication and over-refinement. The initials 
in the French edition are exceedingly distinguished — a 
famous series, often reproduced. 

A French scientific Ijook that has great charm is Jacques 
Focard’s Paraphrase de P Astrolabe^ printed at Lyons in 1546 
by Jean de Touriies I, in a charming italic, with side-notes 
in roman, and full of attractivelv rendered illustrative draw- 
ings and diagrams. The prefatory address is composed in 
a delicate roman letter. It is followed by an alphabetic 
table set in italics, a table of chapters, etc. Then the book 
proper begins \\ ith a fine initial. The subject of each chap- 
ter is displayed in roman, the text is in italic. Each defini- 
tion is set in sj^aced small capitals, and when necessary 
elucidated by a marginal diagram. Elaborate and exquisite 
illustrations of the astrolabe and its parts are supplied. 
They are the work of Bernard Salomon — his earliest asso- 
ciation with the printer De Tournes. The book is beauti- 
fully complete in plan, and the plan beautifully achieved.^ 

In 1556, Vascosan printed a mathematical book by 

‘A copy is in the Rowditch Collection, Boston Public Library. 
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Oronce Fine, De Rebus Malhematicis^ hactenus desideratis^ 
in four books. The title-page shows some splendid lower- 
case letters. An opening address is set in a noble font of 
roman, followed by verses in a smaller size of the same 
font, and in a well-cut Greek character. The various propo- 
sitions are composed in roman, with explanations set in an 
exquisitely clear italic. The diagrams are a charming fea- 
ture of the book. They are drawn to the width of the page, 
and blanks within them often contain fanciful little florets 
of solid black, or with cross-hatched leaves — probably with 
the practical aim of saving the diagrams from too heavy 
impression. The book is a masterpiece of restrained style, 
through the beauty of its types and the elegance of their 
arrangement. The readability of its italic comes about 
through its evenness of line 141). 

A Paris edition of a book on the same subject as Focard’s 
work, IJ Usage de V Astrolabe^ by Dominicque Jacquinot 
(second edition), printed by Guillaume Cavellat in 1558, 
and Les Pnndpes d\istronomie et Cosmographies translated 
from the Latin of Gemma Frisius, issued at Paris by the 
same printer in 1557, are examples of like books in small 
format The first is printed in roman, the second in italic. 
Both are agreeable little volumes — especially the latter — 
and show an attractive way of printing scientific hand- 
books. 

Estienne Groulleau’s French edition of Les Sept Livres 
de Flavius Josephus de la Guerre et Captivite des J uifz, trans- 
lated by D’Herberay, w^as printed in Paris in 1557. It is a 
great contrast to Regnault and Petit’s edition of Josephus, 
and a much more modern volume, though it falls short in 
style of books by De Colines and Vascosan. A roman type, 
less classical and more “old style” than we have seen 
hitherto, is used for the text, which is unbroken by para- 





PROPOSITIO I 



Blatis duabus lincis rcdis insqualibus : 
duas mcdias lincas rcfbaS) Tub cadem ra> 
tionc continue proportionalcs , inpritnis 
rcddcrcnoias. 


i^CLVA RATIONE MATHEMATICA 
hoc di^ipmumac utile problems diffoluatur, nemo haSlenus Juffici- 
entertradidiffe uideturtametji Qmcomm juamjtlurimi} no aj^ernan- 
di ^hilofophi atjue mathematici,ut illud ex^Hcdretproblema,juod cu- 
hiduflicatio diciturtUarik aefubtilibus admodum inuemiSj easdem li- 
nedsfnrofortionales tentarint ex^rimere . Q^emadmodumexEutocio 
Ajcalonita Archimedis interfrete, 0^ GeorpoYadaVlacenimo, ^ui 
jin^lorum exj^ofuerunt adinuentiones , colligere baud difficile efi. 
Uullus fjuidem eorundem Gmcorum authorum offendemr,qui in dif- 
juirendis eiufeemodi lineis frofonionalibus^ ukm alijuam cettm 
obtinuerit : ut^ote, ^ui regulamentorum ^uormdam adminiculoyten- 
tando,uelpotmhincinde ^alfttando, totief^ue concertos iterando 
defriptionesjpro^rius adinuentionum traditiones fujfeBas,inexplica- 
bilefque reddiderint . Not i^tur prdfatof lineds reflds , inter datas ex- 
treme continue proportionales ( nemathematica Jtmulatque fufeepti 
negotij uioleturinteffritds) uia ha^ienus d nemine tentata , ex jidipmis 
Ceometricorum elementorum rudmentis,multifdriam, dcprimajronte 
condbimurredderenotds : id^uepotifimum ilHusdiuinaproportionis 
ddminiculo,jUd ddtd lined re^ldjicdiuiditur,ut in iJld medium & ex~ 
tiremd continua proportions ( jUd in tribus dd minus uideturconjtfiere 
terminU ) iriueniatur, Huius prstered diuind proportions benefeioy 
ut^uinjuerefftldrium corporumdb Euclideconcilidtd ejl hdrmonid: 
Jic 0* nos bondm pdrtem eorum,^f(d in ipjis dejtderdbdntur Mdthemd^ 


141. Types used by Vascosan^ Paris^ 1556 
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graphs. Running head-lines are arranged in capitals, not 
quite enough spaced. The chapter headings, while employ- 
ing the handsome, large upper and lower-case letters then 
the fashion, drop dizzily to a minute italic for a second line. 
Titles of chapters occur at the foot of pages where there is 
not room for a single line of text, the chapter itself begin- 
ning on the facing page or even over-leaf. The title-page 
decoration is attributed to 'I'ory, and the book has many at- 
tractive illustrations within cleverly designed encadrenients 
made up of separate pieces. Ill-considered in detail, and 
carelessly thrown together, it is none the less a somewhat 
charming book. 

Robert Granjon of Paris, publisher, printer, type-cutter, 
and founder, introduced at Lyons about 1557 his civilite 
types, an ingenious rendering of a Gothic cursive hand- 
writing in vogue at the time.* These types attracted atten- 
tion, and Granjon obtained from Henri II a “privilege” of 
ten years’ duration for what he called lettre frangoyse (Tart 
de main. Its first use was in Dialogue de la Vie et de la Mart, 
a French translation by J. Louveau of an Italian book by 
Innocent Ringhier. Such types w’ere commonly called car- 
acteres de civilite, because early employed in two popular 
books for children — Louveau’s translation from Erasmus, 
Im Civilite Puerile distribuee par petitz chapitres et sommaires, 
and Gilbert de Calviac’s Civile llonestete pour les Enfants, 
avec la maniere d'apprendre a bien lire, prononcer et escrire, etc. 
This latter book was printed at Paris in 1559 by Philippe 
Danfrie and Richard Breton, to whom Granjon allowed the 
use of these fonts. An example of a book printed in civility is 
Sommaire des Singularitez de Pline, a thin 16mo, printed by 
Richard Breton at Paris in 1559, in two sizes of this type. 
Though beautifully arranged in the style of a manuscript 

' Stcffens’s Paleografihie iMtine, pi. 119a. 
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of that date, it is exceedingly hard to read {fig. 142). There 
were many forms of cwiliti types, and an interesting one is 
reproduced {fig. 143), though obviously of a much earlier 
date than the 1742 specimen of the Paris founder, Claude 
Lamesle, from which it is taken. 

An exquisite book is the folio Livre de Perspective de 
J ehan Cousin Senonois, Maistre Painctre a Paris, ^ printed at 
Paris in 1 560 by Jean Le Royer, originally an engraver, but 
appointed by Henri II Imprimeur du Boy es Mathematiques. 
Its title-page with an elaborate and sumptuous printer’s 
mark is followed by a great decorative engraving, present- 
ing the five Corps Reguliers de Geometrie in a magnificent 
encadrement. This folio is printed chiefly from a mellow 
roman font, with running-titles set in a large lower-case 
letter 144). The preface and the author’s and printer’s 
addresses to the reader are composed in a beautiful, lively 
italic {fig. 145). Le Royer’s address indicates that this book 
nas his first venture — which perhaps accounts for the 
misfit of the initial in the passage we reproduce. But these 
decorations and initials are by Cousin, and in tone blend 
delightfully with the type; and the diagrams of perspec- 
tive, chiefly engraved by Le Royer, are exquisitely ren- 
dered. The book is beyond praise for its simplicity and ele- 
gance — one of the handsomest volumes of its time. The 
reader should examine, if possible, Le Royer’s edition of 
Ambroise Pare’s Methode Curative des Playes et Fractures de 
la Teste Humaine, 1561 . 

The Lyons Press at this period did work of great dis- 
tinction. Claude Paradin’s Alliances Genealogiques des Rois 
de France is an example — and a book where an enor- 
mously difficult problem is successfully surmounted. In this 

' 'Iliere is a copy in the Boston Public library. Cousin was a painter, sculp- 
tor, and painter of glass, besides being the author of two books on design. 




Civilit6 au Corps de Gros Romain^ 
Numero XL IX. 
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143. Old Croiliti from Lamesle's Eprcuves Ginhaks des Caractcres 
Paris, 1742 
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folio of over one thousand pages, every page bears a coat 
of arms — sometimes two and tliree. The text below them 
varies from one line to almost a full page — except where 
broken by half-titles separating the different Royal Houses. 
Unity of effect — the problem in this case — is arrived at 
by placing the arms always at the same point at the top of 
the page, immediately beneath a running-title of roman 
capitals, and by beginning the text always at a given point 
beloAv them, leaving the lower part of the page blank or 
not, according to the amount of matter. The result is that 
a book containing great variety of text, of unequal amount 
to a page, appears perfectly “natural” and harmonious be- 
cause unified by this reiteration of position. Practically but 
one font of a robust old style roman is used for the text The 
heraldic bearings, which avoid monotony by being designed 
with great reserve and frugality of line, are brilliantly printed 
from very well engraved wood-blocks. Jean de Tournes I 
printed this book in 1561. His work always deserves study. 
In 1558 he produced a beautiful little IGmoZJi^i/ioiSacra. The 
text is arranged in double column and employs a clear and 
delicate roman font; a very exquisite italic — no doubtGran- 
jon’s — being used for the prologue to each book. Decora- 
tions and initials are brilliantly designed in arabesque, and 
the illustrations are delightful and distinguished. 

La Vita et Metainorfoseo d' Ovidio, edited by Simeoni and 
printed by Jean de Tournes II at Lyons in 1584, was a re- 
impression in Italian of a French book printed in 1557^ by 
Jean de Tournes I, and dedicated by its author to Diane 
de Poitiers. It is adorned with exquisite decorative borders. 
The delicate illustrations are by Bernard Salomon — le petit 
Bernard — one of the most distinguished designers of the 
French-Italian school. The type beneath its pictures is the 

‘ I have been unable to see a coj)y of this edition. 
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point to notice, however — the delicate, silvery italic of Rob- 
ert Granjon (designer of the civilite character), who worked 
at Lyons in connection with Jean de Tournes and Sebastian 
Gryphius, and there married Antoinette Salomon, daughter 
of the designer. From 1570 almost all Lyons printers used 
this kind of italic type.* This volume shows the delicacy and 
charm of French workmanship in a fanciful kind of book — 
a veritable gem of book-making. Some of the decorations 
used by De Tournes were like goldsmith’s work, and often 
had a niello-like quality which was characteristic of much 
Lyons typographic ornament {fig. 146). 

This closes our consideration of the books of an unsur- 
passed epoch in French printing. 

I know of no specimen of types issued by any sixteenth 
century French founder,* but a celebrated foundry — ac- 
cording to Fournier the oldest private foundry in France — 
was begun in the sixteenth century by the Le Be family, 
“the first masters of which,” Fournier adds, “being of an 
investigating as well as intelligent turn of mind, collected 
and preserved many matrices of old characters which were 
in use since the very beginning of printing.” 

Guillaume Le Be I was born at Troyes in 1525. Between 
1545 and 1550 he was a pupil of Garamond and Estienne. 
He, too, was under the spell of Italy, for he had been both at 
Rome and at Venice to perfect himself in his work. He cut 
Oriental fonts with ability. Hebrew was his s])ecialty, and, 
but twenty-one years old when he cut his first Hebrew types, 
in a period of fifty years he had engraved some seventeen 
varieties of this character. He perfected Hebrew fonts for 

* Delacolonge specimen, pp. 108, 109, and 111. 

* Many Greek and Hebrew “Alpliabets” were published at Paris in the six- 
teenth century ; but these were not ‘ ‘ specimens ” of G reek and Hebrew types, 
as might appear, but little elementary grammars for students. 




145 . Italic in Cousin's Livre de Perspective: Le Royer ^ Paris ^ 1560 
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Robert Estienne, and was engaged to cut that needed for the 
Plantin Polyglot Bible. Le Be also engraved music for Leroy 
and Ballard, the earliest privileged Parisian music printers. 
Besides the accumulation of his own handiwork, Le Be 
bought in 1561, the year of Garamond’s death, most of the 
punches, matrices, etc., of Garamond’s types, and almost 
all the material of his foundry, of which he was named ap- 
praiser. At his death in 1598, Le Be was the first engraver 
of Oriental characters in the u'orld. 

Le Be had a son of the same name and business (the 
correspondent of Moretus), who added to the collection of 
types through his efforts and researches; and he in turn 
had a son of like name and occupation, w ho continued the 
foundry wdth credit. The third Le Be died in 1685, and the 
foundry was managed by Claude Faure until Madame 
Le Be’s death in 1707, and then for her four daughters by 
Jean Claude Fournier, pere, its director for over twenty-five 
years. About 1730 it was lx)ught by his eldest son, Four- 
nier Pahw^ who, his younger brother tells us, “sustained by 
his talents the reputation of this celebrated foundry, com- 
bining the art of type-cutting with that of type-founding.” 

Of the Le Be foundry I know of no specimen; nor did 
Fournier I'ahw apparently issue any after he acquired it. 
This is surprising, for he was very proud of his ancient 
punches, strikes, and matrices of types by Garamond,Gran- 
jon, Le Be, Sanlecque, and others. The list of them that he 
gave in 1757 showed that it was a collection in which any 
man would take pride. 


§2 

In the seventeenth century, French types became less Ital- 
ian and more what we now' call an “old style” letter — by no 
means so fine a character. Some of the larger volumes were 
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splendid in their way, such as Courses de Testes et de Bague 
Jaites par le Roy . . . en Pannee 1662, printed in 1670 by 
Sebastien Mabre-Cramoisy,* or L. J. de Boullencourt’s De- 
scription Generate de P Hostel Royal des Invalides^ printed at 
Paris by Desprez in 1683.^ The best of these books were per- 
haps printed from types in thelmprimerie Royale ; and were 
imposing rather than tasteful — grandiose, and as uncom- 
fortable as grandiose things have a habit of being. Smaller 
French books of this epoch were also somewhat discourag- 
ing in effect. Many of them were copies — and not very good 
ones — of the compact volumes of the Elzevirs. While quite 
modern in make-up, there is nothing about such books of 
much interest to a printer. French seventeenth century 
printing — heavy in type and in decoration — was indeed 
precisely like the art of the time ; in short, belonged to the 
pompous period of Louis XIV. As the century closed, types 
became more “modelled,” but were still somewhat archaic 
in their general effect. 

An early seventeenth century folio which possesses consid- 
erable style, composed in type something like characters 
used by Plan tin, is the Civ/tas F eri sive Morum of Delbene. 
This is printed in a large and very effective roman char- 
acter. Italic of the period is employed for its prefatory verses, 
this italic having all the characteristic swash letters. Tail- 
pieces and head-pieces are introduced, cut on wood, but the 
handsome title-page and large illustrations are engraved on 
copper. In form of type, in type-setting, and in imposition, 
the book has distinction. It was printed at Paris by Ambrose 
and Jerome Drouart, in 1609. 

Sebastien Cramoisy of Paris was a great figure among 
printers of his day, and his name appears on the Obser- 

' Dntcksrhriften, pi. 39. ’ Bnd., pi. 40. 
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TJflft’o Apologetica, etc., of Gabriel Trivorius, — royal histori- 
ographer to Louis XIII, — printed in 1631. Cramoisy was 
afterwards appointed first director of the Imprimerie Roy- 
ale du Louvre; but he also printed on his own account, and 
employed other men to print for him. This book is a good 
specimen of an early seventeenth century quarto. The ru- 
bricated title-page and prefatory Address to the King are 
printed in very heavy, roughly cut types, and an Address to 
the Reader in a smaller size of unattractive italic, also used 
elsewhere. Chapter heads and running-titles are in spaced 
capitals and small capitals. The index to the contents of the 
chapters is set in an italic, and the text of the book is com- 
posed in roman old style — fine fonts which appear like 
those of Garamond. In spite of these types, fine paper, am- 
ple margins, many initial letters, and distinguished impo- 
sition made more attractive by red hand-ruling, the effect 
of the typography is antique and tasteless, owing to press- 
work that is very poor indeed. 

“In 1640 a Parisian writing-master named Pierre Mo- 
reau,” says Fournier, “endeavoured to make punches and 
matrices of some new types, in the style of handwriting. 
Of these he made four kinds, grosse and petite batarde, lettres 
rondes, and another batardc bri^e. He dedicated the first 
proofs of them, in 1642, to Louis XIII, who encouraged the 
talents of this new typographer by giving him the post of 
Printer in Ordinary to the King, which he enjoyed for some 
time ; and he printed several works with the aforesaid char- 
acters. The taste for this kind of printing having gone by, 
as it was of no general typographical utility, Moreau was 
obliged to give up his occupation.” Moreau’s types are clev- 
erly shown in J. Baudoin’s I^es Saintes Metamorphoses ou Les^ 
Changemeiis miraculeux de quelques grands Saints. . . . A 
Paris, en V Imprimerie des nouveaux Caractheres [sic] de P. 
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Moreati, Escrivain Jure a Paris, £s? Jmprimeur ord'^^ du 
Boy. . . . 1644. In this book the type (for once) really appears 
to be writing — a careful and lively copy of the agreeable 
calligraphy of the period. The ornaments used with it are 
reproductions of writing-masters’ scrolls and whimsical fig- 
ures, and here and there heavy flourishes are added to words 
to produce a further illusion of penmanship {Jig. 147). The 
clever arrangement of notes, the verse in a smaller size of 
type, the black-letter introduced in the dedication, and the 
interesting figures used for folios should be noticed. Six dif- 
ferent fonts are used in the volume. It is a “trick book,” but 
so well done that one enjoys being fooled. An edition of Vir- 
gil’s jEneid of 1 648 contains examples of all Moreau’s fonts. 
Moreau has the distinction of having designed raised letters 
for the use of the blind, but his plans are said to have failed 
through lack of money to develop them. 

The great Paris Polyglot of Gui M ichel Le Jay, published 
in ten enormous folio \’olumes in 1645, falls into this period. 
Its chequered history and that of some of its exotic types 
neither belongs, nor can be told, here ; but its typography 
should be examined as an example of what could be done 
then and what we should not dare to attempt now ! Taking 
seventeen years to complete, it was nearly the ruin of Le 
Jay — Polyglot Bibles being an expensive business for their 
promoters. It was printed by Antoine Vitre,‘ imprimeur du 
rot pour les longues orientates, and one of the most distin- 
guished seventeenth century printers, ranking with Cra- 
moisy and the later Estiennes. Apart from the printing of 
the Le Jay Polyglot, Vitre is now chiefly remembered for 
his purchase of the collection of Oriental types formed by 
Savary de Breves, French Ambassador to Constantinople 

' The magnificent engraving, by Morin, of PliilippedeChampaigne’s portrait 
of VitrC* is familiar to lovers of ftiie prints. Vitr6 died in 1()74. 
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and Rome. This purchase, made for Louis XIII by Riche- 
lieu’s direction, involved Vitre in serious monetary troubles, 
as he was not reimbursed for twenty years. These types form 
the basis of the collection of Oriental types now in the Im- 
primerie Nationale. 

Among seventeenth century architectural folios, one of 
the most beautiful is Roland Freart’s Parallele de P Archi- 
tecture Antique et de la Modeme, printed by Edme Martin 
at Paris, in 1650. The types used, though of a somewhat 
archaic design, are picturesque and full of movement; 
and they are arranged with great sense of style. The full 
pages of italic and roman are specially good, and the typog- 
raphy is really aided by beautifully engraved architectural 
and decorative copper-plates. It is a very superb book in the 
best manner of a poor typographical period. A later edition, 
published by Emery and others at Paris in 1702, is by no 
means so well printed. It was translated into English by 
John Evelyn. 

Pierre Le Petit, M ho M^as printer to the French Academy 
in 1643, and produced its first dictionary, was son-in-law 
to Jean Camusat, first printer to the Academy ; and married 
his daughter Denise, the original of one of the most de- 
lightful engraved portraits in the iconography of printing. 
An excellent exampleof good mid-seventeenth century work 
is Le Petit’s edition of Fies de Plusieurs Saints I/lustres de 
Divers Steeles; Choisies traduites . . . par Monsieur Ar- 
nauld (PAndillij, one of the celebrated group connected with 
Port-Royal. It is a folio, printed from very handsome, deli- 
cate old style type, more elegant and maigre in efiect than 
is usually found in books of this period. The title-page is 
set in the usual seventeenth century massive old style cap- 
itals in lines alternately red and black, and bears Le Petit’s 
printer’s mark, a relief engraving on metal. The ornaments 
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and large floriated initials occurring at the beginning of each 
new Life are cut on w'ood. The type-setting of the book is 
very simple. The title of the Life of each saint is set in va- 
rious sizes of displayed old style capital letters like those 
on the title-page, and chapter headings and running-titles 
are arranged in roman capitals, much spaced. The argu- 
ments to each chapter employ a clear and handsome italic 
— a very elegant font used with great efiect in the Table of 
Chapters. This well-printed book appeared at Paris in 1664. 
Le Petit also printed a splendid edition of Arnauld d’An- 
dilly’s (Euvres Diverses in three folio volumes in 1675. 

All the faults — there were not many virtues — of the 
period are exhibited in Le Theatre de P. Corneille^ published 
in two folio volumes printed at Rouen, but sold in Paris by 
(Vol. I) T. Jolly and (V^ol. II) G. de Luyne in 1664. Cum- 
brous in form, with ungainly decorations from w ood-blocks, 
— among which the eternal corhrilte de Jfeurs appears in 
swollen shapes, — with displayed lines set in spaced capitals 
in all kinds of sizes, and with text in a heavy old style type, 
it is as aw'kward and archaic a work as can be conceived. 
There w'ere quantities of like books, and one need not linger 
over them. 

In 1667, Claude Barbin of Paris published Michel Le 
Clerc’s French metrical translation of Tasso’s Gertisalemme 
Liherata under the title of 1m Hienisalem Delivree. It is not 
a beautiful book, but the italic used for the text of the trans- 
lation is a characteristic lively French font of the period, 
though much less fine than sixteenth century italic. What 
appear to be marginal notes set in roman type on the outer 
margins of each page are really the Italian text of the poem. 
The introductory type matter is tasteless and heavy, and 
engraved plates and rough woodcut decorations, consid- 
ered an embellishment, do not much embellish. 
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Bossuet’s Discours sur PHistoire U niverselle, written for 
the Dauphin, and printed at Paris in 1681 by Sebastien 
Mabre-Cramoisy, a learned man and an excellent printer, is 
a good specimen of a luxurious seventeenth century book. 
It has a typographical title, but a copper-plate head-piece 
is introduced on the first page showing Time bearing a 
shield on which are the Dauphin’s arms, and the text 
begins with an engraved initial Q supported by a symbolic 
dolphin. The text-pages are set in handsome old style type, 
with ^vide margins, on which notes appear in italic (some- 
times in double column). Running-titles are arranged in 
capitals and small capitals. The volume ends with a fine 
copper-plate tail-piece. Mabre-Cramoisy was grandson of 
Cramoisy, first director of the Imprimerie Royale ; was first 
his associate and then became sole director from 1669 to 
his death in 1687. Like his grandfather, he printed books 
on his own account, of which this is an example.’ 

The first edition of Racine’s Athalie was issued at Paris 
by Den) s Thierry in quarto, in 1 691. A title set in the old- 
est of old style capitals, an enormous t\ oodcut of the cus- 
tomary vase of flowers beneath, and an imprint make up 
the opening page. A preface is set in a handsome roman 
letter, and the play follows, entirely composed in a large and 
very irregular but spirited italic font. Names of characters 
are arranged in spaced capitals, and stage directions in a 
minute roman, also used for side-notes. “Scenes” are sep- 
arated from each other by crowded rows of “flowers.” The 
w hole performance is very antique in style, and, though 
imposing, tasteless. 

Finally, for an example of ambitious book -making at the 

' RepnxUictions of tlic characteristic title-pai^cs of Bossuet’s celebrated fu- 
neral orations, most of wliich Mabre-Ca’amoisy published, are shown in Le 
Petit’s Bibliografihic des Princi/ialcs Editiom Ori finales d'Ecrivains Eran-- 
qais, etc., ])p. 401-415. 
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end of the century, look at the folio Veterum Mathemati- 
corum — Athenaeus, Apollodorus, and others — printed in 
1693 at the Imprimerie Royale (then under the direction of 
Jean Anisson) from manuscripts in the Biblioth^ue Royale. 
I mention it merely to contrast it with the much finer books 
on similar subjects printed in the preceding century. Em- 
ploying all the aids known to luxurious book-making at 
that day, it utterly fails in elegance and simplicity, and by 
the same token belongs to its epoch. 

The second important foundry in France, set up in 1596 
by Jacques de Sanlecque, may be accounted a seventeenth 
century establishment, although no specimen was issued 
from it until the middle of the next century. The first San- 
lecque was a pupil of Le Be, and like him made a spe- 
cialty of Oriental fonts, cutting those needed for the Paris 
Polyglot. He was succeeded by a son, Jacques II, who died 
in 1659, the widow carrying on the business until it passed 
to their son, Jean. The foundry was inherited in the next 
generation by Jean’s son, Jean Eustache Louis de Sanlecque, 
who issued a specimen — Eprmves des Caracthvs du fond 
des Sanlecques — at Paris in 1757, printed by A. M. Lottin. 
The Avis au I^cteur says: “The learned and discerning 
have so many times stated that the greater part of the 
Sanlecque types were engraved by the best masters, that I 
do not think it necessary to add anything here to what has 
already been said. It suffices to tell those who are ignorant 
of the fact, that these characters have served in such es- 
teemed and sought-after editions as those of Cramoisy,Vitre, 
Le Petit, Savreux, Leonard, the Elzevirs, and others.” The 
book therefore contains fonts of a much earlier period than 
its date would indicate. It is full of charming type, some of 
it no doubt special productions of the first Sanlecques, and 
other characters by old type-cutters. In larger sizes the italic 
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is especially interesting; apparently very old forms being 
shown in the Saint Augustin^ gros romain^ and petit paran- 
gon italique{Jig. 148). Some roman types which follow seem 
to have been cut for Church office-books to be used with 
music {Jig. 149). The plates of music types are extremely 
curious {Jig. 1 50). They resemble those engraved by Hautin 
about 1525 for Attaingnant — the first Parisian printer to 
use movable music types. Louis de Sanlecque died in 1778, 
and the subsequent history of the foundry is given on a 
later page. 

We also reproduce here some ornaments that appear to 
belong to the seventeenth century, from the eighteenth cen- 
tury specimen of the Parisian printer Lamesle {Jig. 151); 
and some roman and italic types which appear to be of early 
date, from the 1773 specimen of the Lyons foundry of De- 
lacolonge {Jigs. 152 and 153). The last are early examples 
of the same size of type in different weights of face. 

§3 

In the eighteenth century a few classes of books stand out 
among the vast production of French printers and publish- 
ers — the official folio and Uvre de ga/a, the history or me- 
moir in quarto, the illustrated book in octavo, 16mo, and 
32mo. There were, of course, an endless number of books in 
all sizes whic^h were not illustrated, and volumes in quarto 
which were; but these divisions are characteristic of the 
century. The great official folios were very magnificent in- 
deed, su(!h ajs Description des l^^tes donnees Jxir la ViUe de 
Paris of 1740, printed by Le Mercier.^ The Voyage Piffo- 
resque of the Abbe de Saint-Non and the folio La Fontaine’s 
Fables Choisies^ illustrated by Oiidry, are examples of sim- 
ilar work, though private ventures. A few of these that are 

' Druckschrifteriy pi. 99. 
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interesting from a printer’s point of view, I briefly describe. 
The type employed for such work in the early eighteenth 
century was an imposing sort of old style, except where 
it was a specially designed “Royal” font. In later books of 
this class, type followed that fashion for lighter forms which 
came in at the end of the eighteenth century, but which is 
more reminiscent, to us, of nineteenth century fonts. These 
great books show but one aspect of the French press. 

The rank and file of eighteenth century quartos and oc- 
tavos were more legible than the similar seventeenth cen- 
tury book had been. A reader’s comfort was better looked 
after. Their arrangement, too, seems modern to us — they 
are no longer antique and unappetizing, but merely quaint 
or old-fashioned. A very modern page, in lightness of effect, 
is W atelet’s L'Art dc Pehulre^ j)rinted by the Parisian es- 
tablishment of Guerin and Delatour in 1760. As elsewhere 
in Europe, as the century advanced, books — or the best 
editions — became more open in composition, and therefore 
far easier to the eye. Then, too, books w'ere smaller and in 
consequence the types themselves became lighter, partly 
owing, no doubt, to improvements in paper-making which 
encouraged type-founders to make more delicate characters, 
and printers to employ them. Finally, at the end of the 
century, the movement culminated in fonts which were not 
old style at all. 

Illustrated books — and there were quantities of them — 
depended with a few exceptions ujwn their copper-plate 
illustrations and decorations, more than upon typography, 
for their reputation. In some books, n ith plates, head-pieces, 
and tail-pieces by Eisen, Choffard, Marillier, or Moreau le 
jeune that are often superb of their kind, the typography is 
indescribably poor. One cannot comprehend how the public 

‘ Drucksc/iriften, pi. 80 . 
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LIVRE IV. 

Je mene au grand trefor qum Dieu voulut cacher ; 
ll ejl garde ^ar maint obfiacle •, 

Et d'abord, four premier miracle , 

Oefi par mon fein qu'ilfaut marcher. 

Per^ons-le, dit le Prince. On aflenible mille horn 
mes, 

Travaillant jour &nuit , bien nouris, bien paiez > 
Etmoiennant degrofTes fommes, 

En peu de jours les chemins font fraiez. 

Le roclier traverfe , fe prefente un abime. 

Le Trefor efi plus loin , dit un autre ecriteau ; 

Comhle-moi.Soit) comblonsj dit I’Ainadis nouveau 
Le Trefor , a ce que j’eftime 

Surces precautions, doit etre unbon morceau. 
Nouveau travail & nouvelles depenfes. 

Mais I’abime comble , les belles efperances 

Se reculent encor. D’une epaiffe forct 

Un pin grave lui dit : Le Trfor efi toutprh \ 

Mais pouraller jujqua fa niche , 
llfaut ahattre bien du hois. 


154. Old Style Types used by Coignnrdy Paris.^ 1719 
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could endure such meanly printed text as an accompani- 
ment to such beautiful ornamentation. But works like La 
Fontaine’s Fables Chmsies with Oudry’s illustrations were 
splendid exceptions; and there were some printers — the 
Praults and Barbous, for instance — whose beautifully dec- 
orated books were well executed from the typographic point 
of view. 

As the century advanced, volumes in small format be- 
came increasingly popular for luxurious editions of works 
of a lighter class, and in them delicately engraved plates 
and coquettish, fanciful head and tail-pieces could be used 
to better advantage than on a quarto or folio page. The 
celebrated edition des fermiers-generaux of La Fontaine’s 
Contes^ published by Barbou at Paris (dated Amsterdam) in 
1762, in two octavo volumes, is a famous example of such 
a book. 

Among volumes in small 16mo, Barbou’s well-edited 
Collection des Juteurs Latines were from a mechanical point 
of view very attractive and workmanlike books. 'I'hey were 
sought after, too, for their engraved decorations by Cochin, 
Eisen, and other artists a la mode, their pretty woodcut 
tail-pieces by J. B. Papillon, and the agreeable typographic 
decorations which, with the types employed, were from 
the foundry of Fournier le jeune. After the year 1755, 
many volumes of the Auteurs Ljotines bore the inscription, 
“Litterae quibus impressus est hie liber a P. S. Fournier 
juniore inciste sunt.”' The Barbous (printers at Limoges, 
from the sixteenth century) founded their Paris house in 
1704, which was at the height of its reputation between 
1750 and 1790. It was then under the direction of Joseph 

' The Collection was completed in irso, by which time it comprised tWrty- 
four works in sixty-eight volumes. For list of these, see Paul Ducourtieux : 
lje» Barbou, Imfirwieurs, Lyon^Limogeo-Parii, 1524-1820, Ijmoges,1896, 
pp. 277 ft teq. 
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Gerard Barbou, the most distinguished member of the fam- 
ily, promoter of the Collection just spoken of, and patron of 
Fournier le jeune. He published all Fournier’s books — ex- 
cept the Modeles, which was printed by his predecessor, an 
uncle, Jean Joseph Barbou, in 1742. 

In the last quarter of the century, the editions brought out 
by the Didots were often splendid productions. This family 
was very important in the history of French late eighteenth 
century printing, though it played its great part in the de- 
velopment of French type-forms, after 1800. The first of 
the Didot family was a certain Denis Didot, a printer and 
publisher, whose son, Francois Didot, — generally consid- 
ered the “founder” of this family, — a printer and book- 
seller, was born at Paris in 1689, where he began his work 
in 1713. He is chiefly remembered nowadays for the publi- 
cation of a collection of travels in twenty volumes by his 
friend the Abbe Prevost, which was issued in 1747, and 
was considered a good piece of printing in its time. He 
died in 1757.’ Two of his sons, Francois Ambroise (1730- 
1804) and Pierre Francois (1732-1793), were the heads of 
branches of the family, each of which contributed largely to 
the perfection of the many industries connected with book- 
making. 

Francois Ambroise was a clever type-founder, and the 
first of the family to give to types “the Didot touch,” in 
fonts brought out about 1775 that were cut by Waflard. 
Didot was the printer of a famous collection of French 
classic authors, published by order of Louis XVI in 1783; 
and a series of finely executed books brought out at the in- 
stance of the King’s brother, the Comte d’ Artois, to whom 
he was printer by appointment. He so greatly perfected 

‘ Or according to some authorities in 1759. 
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the point system inaugurated by Fournier, that the Didot 
point superseded its older rival and remains to-day the 
basis of French typographical measurement. He introduced 
in France in 1780 the making of papier vblin de France 
(a highly finished wove paper modelled on that used by 
Baskerville) at the Johannot mills at Annonay. It was wdth 
Francois Ambroise Didot that Franklin placed his grand- 
son, Benjamin Franklin Bache, in 1785. In his diary, the lad 
writes : “My grandpapa has prevailed upon Mr. Didot, the 
best printer of this age and even the best that has ever been 
seen, to consent to take me into his house for some time in 
order to teach me his art. I take my meals at his house and 
sleep at the house of Mrs. Le Roy, a friend of my grand- 
papa ; I went thither today with my cousin and I became 
acquainted with his family and something more. He com- 
bines in his house engraving, the forge, the foundry and 
the printing-office; it is a very amiable family, as it seems 
to me ; the meals are frugal.” On April 7, he adds, “Today 
I have engraved my first punch with Mr. Didot’s younger 
son. It was an o. They assert that I have not succeeded 
badly.” 

This Francois Ambroise had two sons, Pierre Vam^ 
(1761-1 853), who succeeded to the printing-office, and Fir- 
min (born 1764), who took over his father’s type-foundry. 
Pierre is remembered as the publisher of the magnificent 
editions du Louvre' of Virgil, Horace, La Fontaine, and Ra- 
cine, the latter being considered, at the beginning of the last 
century, one of the most splendid books ever printed. He 
was at the forefront of the neo-classical movement in print- 
ing, and with his brother Firmin’s chilly types and the dry 

' Called so because tlie Government, in tribute to his abilities, gave his print- 
ing-office the rooms in the I.ouvre formerly tenanted by the Imprimerie Roy- 
ale, which in 1795 removed to tlie H6tcl de Penthifivre. 
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designs of a chosen g^oup of artists, produced editions of 
arctic frigidity. Pierre and Firmin Didot in 1784 issued 
jointly an Epntre sur les Progris de FImprimme, later men- 
tioned. Firmin was most eminent as a type-founder, and 
in his hands the type Didot crystallized into those forms 
familiar to us now. He was also interested in stereotyping, 
by which he popularized low-priced editions of standard 
French, English, and Italian books. He was a very cultivated 
and learned person — translating (among other works) Vir- 
gil’s Bucolics, printed from type that he himself designed 
and cast. Napoleon made him director of the foundry of 
the Imprimerie Imperiale, and he was offered its full direc- 
tion in 1830. He died full of years and honours in 1836. 

Ambroise Firmin Didot (1790-1876), son of Firmin, and 
grandson of Francois Ambroise, with his brother Hya- 
cinthe, succeeded to the publishing business of this branch 
of the family, since styled Firmin-Didot. They belong,how- 
ever, to the nineteenth century. 

Pierre Francois Didot (1732-1 793), head of the younger 
branch of the Didot family, and the son of the original 
Francois, was a type-founder and publisher, and also in- 
terested himself in paper-making at Essonne. Henri Didot, 
(1765-1852), son of Pierre, is remembered for his “mi- 
croscopic” types, a tour de force executed at an advanced 
age. The cmiguats issued by the Convention were engraved 
by him, and their production played a very important part 
in the re\ival of stereotyping. Another son, Leger Didot 
(1767-1829), invented a successful “endless roll” paper- 
making machine, and was also employed in type-founding. 
A third son. Didot le jeune, succeeded his brother Henri 
as a successful type-founder. A daughter, Felicie, married 
Bernardin de St. Pierre. These are the chief members of a 
learned race of printers, publishers, type-founders, paper- 
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makers, authors, and inventors — whose family reunions 
must have resembled a meeting of the Royal Society ! 

None of the Didots had — typographically — the origi- 
nality of Bodoni, but as able, industrious, and far more 
scholarly men, they had immense influence on French typo- 
graphic usage. Familiar with the work of Baskerville, rivals 
and critics of Bodoni and Ibarra, they stood in France for 
the tendencies that were fashionable in England, Italy, and 
Spain ; and thus all their tyjwgraphic innovations were in 
the direction of lighter and more modelled fonts. Late eight- 
eenth century Didot editions were very lucid, readable, ele- 
gant volumes, printed from type full of feeling, and just on 
the turn between “old style” and “modern face” fonts. As in 
Bodoni’s case, too little attention has been paid to the work 
of the Didots at this period ; for we remember them now 
as chief exponentsof that dubious pseudo-classical taste that 
brought in, with the nineteenth century, the rigid Didot 
letter, which (not bettered by P'.nglish fashions then much 
copied) was, with its still worse derivations, a curse to 
French typography for more than half a century. 

The first example of French eighteenth century printing 
to be discussed is a quarto volume by Antoine Houdart de 
la Motte, of the French Academy, entitled Fables Nouvelles^ 
published in 1719 at Paris for Grcgoire Dupuis, and 
printed by Coignard. The Discoiirs sur la Fable is set “ solid,” 
and this part of the book is reminiscent of the seventeenth 
century^, as are the general make-up of preliminary matter, 
the rows of “flowers” separating the Fables, the heavy tail- 
pieces on wood, etc. But the P'ables themselves are set in 
a delicately cut old style font, very much leaded, and thus 
the volume is transitional in style between seventeenth and 

‘lliere is a copy in the Boston Atlienaeum. 
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eighteenth century French printing {Jig. 154). The engrav- 
ings at the head of each Fable, especially those designed 
and engraved by Gillot (master to Watteau), are inter- 
esting in themselves, and because they are surrounded by 
simple lines instead of the elaborate frameworks of a subse- 
quent period — such as those in Dorat’s Fables, and similar 
books described later. 

Montfaucon’s Monumens de la Monarchic Frangoise, a 
great folio edition in five volumes, was printed at Paris in 
1729-33 by Claude Simon for the publishers, Gandouin 
and Giffart. There is little of interest about it as a whole. 
In detail it has one or two points worth notice. The type 
employed for the Address to the King in volume first is 
one of the old Garamond italic fonts — very beautifully 
displayed in spite of the absurd amount of leading. The 
ornaments on the title-page, at the head of the preface, and 
beneath the “privilege” are the work of J. B. Papillon, a 
wood-engraver who had great reputation. The introduction 
of bands of type “flowers” is a poor feature of the book, and 
the innumerable engraved plates, though no doubt useful, 
are another disturbing element The book is a good exam- 
ple of early eighteenth century printing — in style a little 
earlier than its date. 

Our next example is A. M. de Ramsay’s Ilistoire du Vi- 
comte de Turenne, in two quarto volumes, printed at Paris 
in 1735 by the Veuve Mazieres and J. B. Gamier. The 
imposing title-page printed from somewhat seventeenth 
century old style types, with lines alternately in red and 
black, has an engraved heraldic decoration. Its heavy capitals 
scarcely prepare one for the delicacy of the italic fonts of 
the preface, or the elegant modelled roman type of the text. 
The wide margins bear side-notes in a smaller roman 
letter. Running-titles are set in spaced capitals of the font. 
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Each book begins with an attractive engraving and an ini- 
tial letter, also engraved. In the second volume the pieces 
justificatives are set in much smaller type, and both its cut 
and its management — it is much leaded — give these 
pages a modern effect. It is a good reading edition to-day, 
and in its time must have been accounted a very “ad- 
vanced” sort of book. 

The (Etivres de J ean- Baptiste Rousseau (1671-1741), 
printed at Paris (dated Brussels) in 1743 by Didot (prob- 
ably Francois), in three large quarto ^'olumes, is in its 
massive qualities almost a seventeenth century edition, but 
it has an element of taste about it that the seventeenth 
century did not afford. Printed entirely in a large size of 
masculine and nervous old style roman type, splendidly 
jilaced on ample quarto pages, and really adorned with 
decorations by Cochin of a delightful suavity of design, it 
is a superb book. The italic employed for occasional verse 
is an interesting font. The volumes were printed from type 
made by Fournier le jeune, n ho is here styled Simon Pierre 

For a smaller format^ the attractive edition of (Euvres de 
M, Boileau Desp?'eau,i\^(X\X.t(i by Saint-Marc, Paris, 1747, 
in five 12mo volumes, is an example of a luxurious and 
convenient edition. Overloaded with introductions, notes, 
and all sorts of miscellaneous apparatus, it is in general 
effect advancing toward a more open style of printing. In 
the first two volumes, which are the ones to be looked at, 
the poetry is set in a letter for its time noticeably light in 
cut and uniform in design. Leading and spacing add to the 
delicate effect. Though in other parts of the volumes this 
manner is not kept up, none the less the typography strikes 
a novel note. It was printed by Jean Baptiste Coignard, 
imprimeitr du /r;/, third of his name to be printer to the 
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French Academy, and the founder of a charity for Parisian 
printers, which still exists. 

Among eighteenth century books in such format^ I have 
mentioned the Collection des Auteurs Latines published by 
Barbou, who used in them Fournier le jeunds types and 
ornaments. In this connection, a three-volume edition of the 
Comadise of Plautus (Paris, 1759) may be examined. For 
a very full showing of Fournier’s types and ornaments — 
though the engraved flowers appear to be by Papillon — 
see F. J. Desbillons’ T'aLularum M,sopmnim lAbti Quinqtie 
Priores, very agreeably printed by Barbou in the same year 
{fig. 156). 

The magnificent edition (in four volumes, folio) of La 
Fontaine’s P'ables Clioisies with illustrations from paintings 
by Oudry, redrawn by Cochin fils, who, with others, en- 
graved the plates, is one of the landmarks in French deco- 
rative book-making. Cochin apparently had the oversight 
of the w'hole work, which was published between 1755 and 
1759 jointly by Desaint and Saillant and by Durand.’ It 
was printed by Jombert, w^ho produced many fine books on 
military subjects. Of Oudry’s famous but frigid full-page 
designs I shall not speak, except to praise the work of the 
engravers. 

The typography is magnificently adequate for the enor- 
mous pages of the work. The P'ables are set in a very hand- 
some, round, old style font, which is as readable as type can 
be. Half-titles and titles are finely displayed in roman and 
italic capitals, much spaced; the serifs of the roman capi- 
tals showing, however, a bad tendency tow'ards hair-lines. 

' This edition created considerable noise at the time of its apjjearance, and 
the first volume was the subject of an elaborate attack, defence, and rejoin- 
der, in the Journal des Sgavans for February, the Mercure de France for 
March, and the Journal des S^avans for September, 1756. The critic, from 
internal evidence, may have been a type-founder. 
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155. Fournier lejeune's Types: Didot, Paris, 






FABULARUM 


^SOPIARUM 

LIBER (lUARTUS. 


PROLOGUS. 

B illo vetcre , simplici , miindo ftilo 
Jam turn recessit paululum Latinitas i 
Ubi romana pubes femel abhorruit 
Ab fcriptitandis versibus fcnariis » 

Quales Poetae veteres omnes comic! 

Fundere folebant. Imd ferme ccteri 
Veteres Poetae » si qua praesertim vafrae 
Lubtdo Musae fcriptioncm ludicram* 

Mcnippeamque concinnare juiferat > 

In metro amabant liberum hunc morem fequ! 

Suavcm profc^lo » ncc vocabulis minus » 

Qium rebus ipsis aptandis idoneum. 

Romanorum ille Varro a qui do^issimiis 
Ante , & port fata diflus eft , hu/usmodi 
Senariorum millia multa feripserat ; 

n A. Gellius t Lib. HI. Cap. X. Varronis d(^ numero feptofli- 
nano Librum exponens . Turn ih , inquk , addit fe ^uocfue jam 
duodectmam annorum hthdomadam ingrejjfum ejf^ ^ V ad cum dtem 
feptuaginla hebdomadoi Librorum conjcrtjjujfc. 


156 . Fournu'r le jeime*s Types and Ornaments 
Barbou^ Paris ^ 1759 
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The composition is splendid, its only weak point being the 
occasional use of triple rules beneath running-titles. To 
my mind, the glory of this great work is J. J. Bachelier’s 
floral tail-pieces, etc., cut on wood by J. B. Papillon and 
Le Sueur, which are among the most splendid woodcut 
decorations of their kind known. Copied and re-copied in 
every book on ornamental design, they must be seen on these 
pages to be appreciated. Great pains were taken wdth these 
decorations, which were intended to show the perfection that 
wood-engraving — then neglected and despised — could at- 
tain in competent hands. Bachelier, who “invented” them, 
was a flov\ er painter and director of design at the Royal 
Porcelain Manufactory at Vincennes. He adapted them to 
printing on rough paper by drawings executed in a very 
open manner, and they were interpreted by the engravers 
with this in mind. A passage about them in the divertissement 
to Volume I is worth reading, and the most important are 
described in a note at the end of Volume IV.' I recommend 
their study to designers wishing to learn how to draw orna- 
ments to be printed with letter-press. 

The four 16mo volumes that make up the./^w^Ao/o^’(?/’ran- 
coise, ou Chansons Choisies, depuis le 13*^ Siecle jmqu'a present^ 
edited by Jean Monnet (whose superb portrait by Cochin 
engraved by A. de St. Aubin faces its title-page), are thor- 
oughly delightful pieces of printing. The preface is set in 
an italic — an gout nouveau (that is to say, a letter very even 
and monotonous in line), and the introduction by De Quer- 
lon, in a respectable old style roman font. The pleasantest 
part of the book begins with the Chansons and their music 
(printed from Fournier’s music types), most beautifully 

' 'ITiey are the designs on the title-page, at the head of the dedication, and in 
Vol. I, pp. 10, 14, 34, 44; Vol. II, pp. 26, 48, 54, 64. The comparatively 
recent so-called “ reproduction” of this edition is beneath contempt. 
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arranged, and touched up with gay little head and tail- 
pieces on wood, many of which are delightful. It appears 
to be set in Fournier’s types, and some of its typographic 
head-bands are to be found in his specimen-book. The work 
was printed at Paris in 1765 by Joseph Gerard Barbou 
{fg. 157). 

Claude Joseph Dorat was a fashionable person who 
wrote as poor poetry as fashionable versifiers generally do. 
Dorat’s books interest a printer because they express the 
dernier cri in typographic modes of their time, and show the 
kind of printing that then satisfied a “smart” public. The 
editions best remembered — for nobody nowadays remem- 
bers his poems — are those of his Fables JVouvel/es and Les 
Baisers. 

The Fables Nouvelles has a Hague imprint, though really 
published by Delalain of Paris in 1 773. Dorat alludes, in his 
preface to this edition, to the pompe typographique of its pres- 
entation. There was little pomp about the volume, how- 
ever, as far as types were concerned. It is composed in a 
clear old style font of merely respectable cut, and head- 
ings to the Fables employ decorated capitals and type or- 
naments to the last degree trivial. The presswork is uneven, 
the paper none too good, but the engraved decorations by 
Marillier, though too heavy for so small a page, are — the 
best of them — quite wonderful, and just miss being wholly 
charming. At any rate, they are famous. 

Les Baisers, also with The Hague as its imprint, but is- 
sued at Paris by Delalain in 1770, is another typical edi- 
tion. Though it was decorated by Eisen, it is very indif- 
ferently printed and (as a whole) is a much overrated book. 

Jean Frangois de Saint Lambert wrote an insipid poem, 
Les Saisons, somewhat in the manner of Thomson, in four 
parts — Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. This had 




J’etois content de foufirir dans fa Cour, 



V £. T 6. 


HI 

L’mi monte Ic belicr delivre dc fa lainc i 
J90 L’autre veut efFraycr , cache dans les rofeaux , 

Ses jeuncs compagnons ic jouants dans les caux ; 
Leurs cris , la cotnemufe & le chant des bergercs , 
Vont apprendre lent joic aux echos folitaires. 

Un jour , fous jes bcrccaux d’un verger ^carte , 
3PS Contemplant ces pafteurs , partageant leur gaite , 
J’abordai le fermier , qui dc I’ombre d’un hetre , 
Obfervoit , comme moi , cette fcenc champetre. 
Qu’il eft dans votre etat d’agreables moments ! 
Lui dis-je j 8c tons nos arts , nos vains amufements 
400 Valent-ils ces travaux que la joie accompagne, 

Et la iimplicite des jeux de la campagne ? 

Non , dit-il } j’ai connu vos plaifirs ft vantes , 

Ils font trop peu fentis , ils font trop achetes > 

Jc Icur .ai compare les plaifirs du village j 
40 j J’y vis , jc fuis content, 8c benis mon partage. 
Jeunc , 8c ne d’un fang noble , k la guerre entraine, 
Jc n’y dementis pas le fang dont j’etois nc : 

Mais mes fonds diifipes , mes fermes confumecs 
Par cc luxe fans frein qui corrompt nos armees, 
410 Quand la paix couronna les fucces de mon Roi , 
Je me vis fans fortune ainfi que fans emploi. 

Le befoin n’avilit que les cceurs fans courage : 
Moi , plein du fentiment dts forces dc mon age , 


158. Roman Type of Saint LamberPs Sahons^ Paris^ 1775 
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enormous popularity and was many times reprinted. A sev- 
enth edition (still sought after for its beautiful engravings) 
was published in 1775 at “Amsterdam” — really, I suppose, 
Paris. To the poem — which with introduction and notes 
fills the first half of the book — are added two or three 
short stories, one of which is alluded to by Madame Cam- 
pan as attracting the attention of Marie Antoinette. Some 
fugitive verse and “Oriental Fables” complete a volume 
which (exquisitely illustrated by Moreau le jaine and Chof- 
fard) had a very fashionable public. The book shows every 
evidence of employing Fournier’s types, and the orna- 
ments are undoubtedly from his foundry. The points about 
it which are typographically so important are the very 
modelled old style fonts used for the Discours Prelimimire 
and the poem itself (^^. 158), and the new style of italic in 
the “arguments” to each book of I^s Saisous {Ji^. 1 59). This 
italic is midway between the old style italic previously used 
and that put forth later by Firmin Didot. It is very easy to 
read, owing to regularity of line and design; but it is as in- 
ferior in style to that which it supplanted as the Didot type 
was inferior to it. The typographical head-pieces for the 
stories should be looked at. The b(X)k is a very good example 
of the use of somen hat refined old style types ; though it is 
greatly disfigured by the heavy rules on the title-page and 
below running-titles. 

The celebrated Voyage Pittoresque, on Description des 
Poyaumes de Naples et de Sidle of the Abbe Jean Claude 
Richard de Saint-Non (1730-1804), is a combination of 
the great official folio with the illustrated edition de luxe. Its 
five gigantic volumes give an opportunity for the inser- 
tion of innumerable plates. Old style types of medium 
weight, a good deal leaded, are used throughout The com- 
position is a litde confused, and some inadequate type 
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decorations, needlessly introduced, are overwhelmed by the 
magnificent engraved decorations, unsurpassed of their 
kind. The V oyage has a further interest because it helped 
on the vogue for classical motifs in decoration, through its 
agreeably rendered plates of classical furniture and utensils. 
The designs from Greek vases in two colours are admira- 
ble pieces of copper-plate printing, and a word should be 
said about the sumptuous engraved Dedication to Marie 
Antoinette, in Volume I. Saint-Non, the most distinguished 
amateur of the second half of the century, was himself a 
passable engraver as well as an archaeologist and anti- 
quary. A convinced idealist, he dedicated his life to produc- 
ing this wonderful work, which, begun in 1778, was finished 
in 1786. It was printed by Clousier and — incidentally — 
ruined Saint-Non. 

A book in small format that shows Didot Paine at his 
best as a printer, is the Abbe de Lille’s Georgiques de FirgHe, 
en vers Francois. Delightful old style types are used in this 
pretty little 32mo edition, n hich was printed for the Paris 
publisher, Bleuet, in 1782 {fg. 160). This should be com- 
pared with a volume already alluded to (in a way a “speci- 
men-book”) that shows some new Didot characters — the 
octavo Epitre sur les Pmgres de Plmprimerie (1784), writ- 
ten by Pierre, eldest son of Frangois Ambroise Didot, and 
printed in italic types designed by Firmin Didot, his sec- 
ond son. It employs for the poem a very light, monotonous 
italic i^fig. 16l). The notes are set in a smaller size of it, 
mingled w ith a roman letter w hich is somew'hat colourless 
in effect. The general conception of its type is still old style, 
but pared down to the last degree. This italic w^as not an 
invention “from a clear sky,” but merely “developed” the 
type an goQt nouveau, of which we have seen examples in 
mid-eighteenth century French specimen-books. Firmin 



ARGUMENT. 


E Soldi la chaleur font edore une 
multitude d*hres nouveaux qui animent les 
ele'mens. Caraclere de grandeur SC d' opu- 
lence que Vfite donne a la nature. Elle 
ejl moins varie'e quau Printems ; elle ne 
doit etre vue quen grand. Riche SC vajie 
payfage fait pour etre vu pendant Vf.te; 
fes effets fur tame. £.loge de V Agriculture. 
Combien il efi facile de rendre heureux 
les Laboureurs ; leurs moeurs. L’Ete dans 
fa force. Puijfance SC majejle de la Nature 
fous la Zone Tor ride ; la chute du Nil; 
une foret. P ay f ages tels quon les defire 
pendant la chaleur , dC leurs ejfers fur les 
fern dC fur Uame. Tondaifon. Fena fon 
Sc gcLite des travaux champetres. Un Gen- 
idhomme que la guerre avoit ruine prend 
une ferme. Maturite des bleds. Corve'e S^ 
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£nfin, nialgrc cetcc gene, Tobferva- 
tion des regies de noire poclie produit de 
moins grandes bc^utfs que robfervatioii 
des regies de la po6(Ic laiine. Dans ccllc-ci , 
le melange marqu^ des fyllabes breves Sc 
longues amenc n^cefsairement le rhythmc : 
dans la noire ,les regies nc preferivent rien 
fur la durec dcs fyllabes, mais feulemenc 
fur Icur nombre arithmeriquej de soire 
que dcs vers fran^ois pcuvenc dire reguliers 
fans etre norabreux, & fatisfaiic aux loix 
de la verlificati&n fans fatisfaire i cclUs de 
rharmonie. 

Je n’ai parld jufqu’i prdfcni quedc cetfe 
harmonie gdndralc qui, par I’heureux 
choix , renchainemenr melodieux dcs 
mow, flaitc agreablemcni I’orcillc, II eft 
line auircefpccc d’harmonie nommde imi- 
tative , harmonic bien fupdricure i Panne, 
s’il eft vral que Itibjci de la podfie foil de 
peindre. Pope cn donne l’excmple& le prd- 
ceptc i la fois dans dcs vers imiics admi. 
rablcment par Pabbe Durefnel, Sc que )’ai 
•isaydde craduire* 


fRiLlMINAlJCS. 47 
Peins-nioi Icgcremcnt I’amant 16ger de Flore i 
Qu’un doux ruifscau murmure en vers plus doux encore, 
Entend-on de la mer Ics ondcs bouillonner? 

Le vers > coinnic un torrent , en roulant doit tonner. 
Qu’Ajax foiilcvc un roc 8c le lance avec peine i 
Chaque fylhbe ell loiirdc & chaque mot fc iralne. 
Mais vois (Tun pied Icgcr Camille effleurer I’eau; 

Le vers vole , & la suit auHi prompt que I’oifeau. 

Maisjil faut cnconvcnir, e’eft peut-dtre 
d cei egard que la languc latine I’emporte 
leplusfurlanotre.Laquaniiredcsfyllabcs, 
done l4 biievete ou la longueur prcdpiie 
ou ralcntit le vers , ecoic ddtenninee chez 
k’s Laiins : nous avons audi des breves & 
dcs longues, mais beaucoup moins mar» 
quees j noire profodic n’eft poini decidee 
comme colic dcs anciens, & cette ddcifion 
laifsc tout le jggement be tout le travail 
de Pharmooie d Poreille & au gout du 
poctc. 

D’aillcurs , comme je Pai dc|d dit , nous 
avojis dans noire langue irop peu de sons 
plcins, nop d’t niuccs, crop dc fyllabes 


160 . Roman Tijpes nsec! by Duiot Pairu\ Pam\ 1782 
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Didot’s italic types superseded those of Fournier le jeune, 
which until then had been popular, and allusion to this is 
made in ihtEpitre. 'ThtEpitre'w&H reprinted in an exquisite 
little volume in 18mo — Pierre Didot’s Essai de Fables nou- 
velles dediies au Roi; suivies de Poesies diverses et d'une Ep^tre 
surlespTVgresdePIniprimerie. . — 4Pans,impnirwparFranQ. 
Ambr, Didot Paine avec les caracteres de Finnin son 2'^ ^Is, 
1786. The same series of types is used in both books, but not 
in the same sizes. In this small format the delicacy of type 
is warranted — and the composition is very tastefully man- 
aged.‘ 

Tasso’s Gemsalemme lAberata was printed at Paris by 
Francois Ambroise Didot Paine, in 1784-88, “by order of 
Monsieur,” — the Comte de Provence (afterwards Louis 
XVIII), — who chose the subjects for Cochin’s illustrations. 
It is a beautiful example of Didot’s printing. The type is 
a delicate old style, though a little too much influenced by 
Bodoni in the contrasting weight of line, an effect increased 
by the vellum-like paper employed. The Didots no doubt 
believed that the papier-xxlin improved their books, by en- 
abling them to attenuate the thin strokes of the type — re- 
finements w'hich these highly finished papers were able to 
“take” only too successfully. 

In 1782, the Paris publishers Molini and Lamy issued a 
prospectus of an edition of a work first brought out in 1757 
by the Comte de Caylus and J. B. Mariette — the Peintures 
Antiques de Bartoli, which reproduced frescoes discovered 
at Herculaneum. This new edition of one hundred copies 
was to be all that was most distinguished, and for it some 

‘ For tide-pages of books in small format, printed in light Didot types much 
spaced, consult the facsimiles, in Le Petit’s tditiom Originalea, of Paul et 
Virginie of 1789 and Im Chaumiire Indienne of 1791, both by Bcmardin 
de St. Pierre. 
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new types of Didot Pcdne were to be used. The portion of 
the prospectus which is reproduced {.fig. 162) shows this 
beautiful transitional font, which retains the charm of old 
style letter, but has a touch of grace and delicacy which 
makes it very much of its period. It is one of a series of 
steps by which the Didots learnedly but foolishly descended 
to the types they used about 1800. 

In Francois Ambroise Didot’s edition of the (Euvres de 
Fenelon in nine quarto volumes, begun in 1787 and com- 
pleted by his son, Pierre Didot, in 1792, the shape of letter 
used is still old style, but it is so thin and fragile that it is 
scarcely recognizable as old style at all. This results in 
faded-looking pages that are perfectly legible, but give an 
insecure feeling to the eye {fig. 1 63). This edition should 
be compared with Fenelon’s Avaitures de THemaque, also 
printed in quarto in 1787 by Pierre Francois Didot, brother 
to Francois Ambroise. The preface states that it is set in 
“/« nouveaiix Caractcres de sa Fonderie" and that the sub- 
scribers, allowed to choose Ijetween a caractere gms and a 
caracti-re maigre for this edition, had given six hundred 
votes for the former against two for the latter. The choice 
seems justified, for the ^ra,y employed in Telemaque{fig. 164) 
is maigre enough, in all conscience ! However, it is a type 
with some colour left in it, and it is beautifully imposed 
and printed on a rich papier d'Atinonay, made for the book. 

The Kehl editions of Voltaire (with the imprint Sociefe 
iJtteraire Typographique) w'ere printed from Baskerville’s 
type, purchased by Beaumarchais for the purpose. Three 
editions were projwsed; but the octavo and 12mo seem to 
have been the only ones completed. The octavo is the better 
of the two, and its pages have distinction and charm. 
Their marked lightness of effect is gained by very open 
leading and by titles set in spaced capital letters, much 
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DE L’IMPRIMERIE. 


A MON PERE. 

Ce T art qui tous les jours multipUe avec grace 
Et les vers de Virgile et les lecons d' Horace; 

Qui, plus sublime encor, plus noble en son emploi, 
Donne un texte epure des livres de la Loi, 

Et , parmi nous de Dieu conservant les oracles , 
Pour la religion Jit ses premiers miracles ; 

Des grands evenements cet art conservateur , 

Trop ingrat seulement envers son inventeur , 

N’a pas su nous transmettre avec pleine assurance 
Le genie etonnant qui lui donna naissance. 

Toi qui sus concevoir tant de plans a, la fois, 

A Vimmorlalitc pourquoi perdre tes droits? 


161 . Page employing Ftrmin Didot's Italic, printed by F. A. Didot 

Paris ^ 1784 < 
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162 . Ti^pes used by F. A. Didot ^ Paris^ 1782 



VIE DE M. DE FENELON. 
hiiinilicr on nous coiifoiiclre, ne parokoccupe que 
de nos interels et dc notre bonliciir. 

Fenclon voiiIoiL que toules Ics affliires de son dio- 
cese lui fussent rapportees, et il les exaininoit par 
lui-ineme; mais la nioindre chose importanle dans 
la discipline nc sc decidoit que de concert avec ses 
vicaires generaiix et les aulres chanoincs de son con- 
seil , qui s’assembloit deux Fois la seinaine. Jamais 11 
ne s’y est prevalu de son rang ou de ses talents, pour 
decider par aulorite, sans persuasion ; il reconnois- 
soit les pretres pour ses freres, recevoit leurs avis, et 
profitoit de leur experience. Lcpasleur, disoit-il , a 
hesoin d'etre encore plus docile (jue Ic troupeau; il faut 

163. Caradtre Maigre used htj F. A. and P. Didot, Paris, 1787-92 



L I V R E X V J I f. 


d’un beau pretexte pour contenterlcurambilion,et pour 
se jouer des hommes credules : ccs hommes, qui avoieru 
abuse de la vcrtu meme , quoiqu’ellc soit Ic plus grand 
don des dieux, ctoientpunis comme les plus sctdcrals 
de tons Ics homines. Les enfans qui avoient egorge leurs 
peres et leurs meres, les epouses qui avoient irempe leurs 
mains dans le sangde leurs epoux, les traitres qui avoient 
livre leur patrie apres avoir viole tons les sermens , souf- 
Iroient des peines moins cruelles que ces hypocrites. Les 
trois juges des enfers I’avoient ainsi voulu; et voici leur 
raison : cest que les hypocrites ne se contentent pas 
d’etre medians comme le reste des impies ; ils veulciit 


164. Caractere Gras used by Pierre Fraru^ois Didot ^ Paris^ 1787 
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helped by the small sizes of the types employed, which lend 
themselves readily to this kind of treatment. Some of the 
tables of contents are particularly interesting in composi- 
tion. The 12mo edition, planned on the same lines as the 
octavo, scarcely “arrives,” as its type seems rather a misfit 
for such a small format. This work — de longue haleine — 
was printed in seventy volumes octavo, and in ninety-two 
volumes 12mo, being begun in 1784 and finished in 1789. 
Artistically a success, it was financially a complete failure. 
And it is one of the sarcasms of destiny that the Revolu- 
tion which Voltaire helped bring about, wrecked the “defin- 
itive edition” of his works! Pages of La Pucelle of 1789 
are reproduced {fg. 1 65). 

As an indication of changing typography the student 
should look at Dorat’s Lcttre.^ en P ers, ct (Euvres Melees, pub- 
lished by Delalain in 1792. It is much the same kind of a 
book as the Fables; but by 1792 types had wholly changed, 
becoming feeble in colour and modern in sha])e. Ephem- 
eral volumes like Dorat’s are often more “rewarding” typo- 
graphically than better books, tecaiise they depended on 
luxurious presentation to get themselves read. They are 
the equivalent of a nineteenth century “gift book.” To see 
the best printing of a century, one must know what books 
w ere in fashion — for many volumes, forgotten now^, were 
the ones on which the printer spent most labour. 

C. M. Saugrain’s octavo edition of the New Testament 
in Latin and French (translated by De Saci) was begun 
()y Didot jeune in 1793. In plan a handsome work, it is 
wrecked by its chilly “modern” types, excessive leading, 
and a paper too rough for the fonts employed. It is illus- 
trated by Moreau le jeune, who seems very ill at ease in 
designing Biblical subjects. The edition is inscribed to the 
Assemblke Rationale, which, though pledged to receive no 
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dedications of books, made an exception in its favour, to 
show — in 1791 — “its attachment and respect for the 
Christian Religion.” 

A six-volume edition of (Euvres de Moliere was printed 
in 1791-94 at Paris by P. Didot Paine^m an edition limited to 
two hundred and fifty copies, set from some new types cut 
by Firmin Didot. It was part of Pierre Didot’s quarto series 
of Autetirs Classiques Francois et iMtine. To understand it 
typographically, compare it with the six-volume quarto edi- 
tion of Moliere, of 1734, which was intended to be “printed 
with magnificence” by Pierre Prault, with illustrations and 
decorations by Boucher, Oppenort, and others. Prault’s edi- 
tion is from old style types, full of warmth and colour, while 
in the Didot Moliere^ though the types are not absolutely 
modern face, they have lost their suave quality — they are 
too regular and lack picturesqueness, and produce very 
arid pages. 

A folio Latin edition of Lucan’s Pharsalia, published and 
edited by Antoine Auguste Renouard and printed from the 
types of Didot Jils mtw in 1795, is an example of the use 
of over-modelled late Didot types, and a very hideous piece 
of work it is ! Each letter of these fonts, perfect enough in 
itself, has too much light and shade, and in mass lacks 
solidity of effect. The type jumps at you ! The arrangement, 
too, is without much sense of style. It fails just where Bo- 
doni and even theFoulis brothers succeeded; though none 
the less it is typographically a very instructive volume for 
the student 

In France the typographic event of the close of the cen- 
tury was the appearance of Pierre Didot’s Midons du Louvre 
of Horace and Virgil. The Opera of Virgil, in folio, was 
a limited edition of two hundred and fifty copies, printed 
in 1798 from types designed and cast by Firmin Didot 
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165. Baskermlle*s Types as used in Voltaire* s La Piicelle^ Kehl^ 1789 
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166. Types of folio Horace: Pierre Didot ^ Paris ^ 1799 
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It was decorated with twenty-three engraved plates after 
designs by Gerard and Girodet, and was intended to sur- 
pass Bodoni’s folio Virgil of 1793. This was followed in 
1799 by Pierre Didot’s folio Latin Horace with decorations 
by Percier — acompanion limited edition. I have some of the 
“trial” pages of the Horace which belonged to Renouard 
and were probably given him by Didot. The type is clear 
to read, but quite without charm. Variations of light and 
shade are extreme, and the serifs of capital letters such as 
M and N are literally hair-lines at right angles to the up- 
right strokes {Jig. 166). The pages as a whole are impos- 
ing but lifeless. The decoration to the first ode, designed by 
Percier and engraved by Girodet, is splendid enough of its 
kind, but is as hard in feeling and execution as the typog- 
raphy beneath it {Jig. 167). 

From this survey of French books, we see that in the six- 
teenth century black-letter was at first used, but was slowly 
driven out by the fashions introduced by Tory and the 
Italian influence in French art; that during that century, 
especially in the first half — the great period of French 
printing — French types were a slightly more delicate 
form of the best Italian letters of the preceding century. In 
the seventeenth century, letter-design became less classi- 
cal and monumental in feeling and inclined more toward 
what we now know as heavy “old style” types, and of 
these (as we shall see later) some of the finest were cut 
only through royal subvention. In the eighteenth century, 
types, though still rather heavy in the earlier years, became 
lighter in form and method of composition as time went 
on, until the type-forms developed into “modern face” — 
the rigid uniformity of which was then mistaken for classic 
severity. 
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It is a wonderful showing that the French printer makes 
from 1500 to 1800.' His best typography — like much else 
that is French — was all along the centuries characterized 
by distinction and elegance. And this was not all. Hand in 
hand with these went lucidity of thought and resultant 
lucidity of product — that inspired practicality which is the 
fascinating and peculiar possession of the brave sons and 
daughters of Gaul ! 

* A good list of examples of French printing of various periods is contained in 
the Catalogue of the Ctrcle de la Librarie. Premihrc Rxfiosition. . . . Par- 
tie Retrospective (Histohr de la Tyfiografihie Franqaise par les Livres^ de- 
puis Corigine jusqu^d la Jin du XVIIF sihle), Paris, 1880. Another vol- 
ume to be consulted for titles of books typographically intercsting, printed 
in France up to tlie end of the cightecntli century {especially those that 
were printed at the Imjirimerie Royalc until the Revolution), is Rapport du 
Comite d* Installation : Musve Retrospectif de la Classe 11, Ihjpographie — 
Impressiojis Diverses {Materiel^ procedes et produits) Jl P Exposition Uni- 
verselle Internationale de 1900. Paris. "Fhc successive changes in the tyjjcs 
and arrangement of title- jiages of representative French books of the period 
we are treating can be .seen from the facsimiles in Jules liC Petit’s Biblio- 
graphie des Principales flditions Originales d' Ecrivanis Fram^ais du XV^ 
au XVIIF sthle. Paris, 1888. The work of the seventeenth century is par- 
ticularly well represcntcxl under Cx)rncillc, Racine, and Moliere. 

M. F. Thibaudeau’s La Lettre d" Impriinerie— Ongine, Developpcment^ 
Classification ; et 12 Notices illustrces sur les Arts du Livre (2 vol.s., Paris, 
1921) is a study of PYench printing-types, their development and use. It 
is valuable for its notices of French type-founding, printing, etc., from the 
Gotliic period to the end of tlie last century. As the authoi’ writes from the 
historical rather than tlie critical point of view, the book is not intended to he 
a guide to the choice of types. It is elaborately ilListratcd, tliough man} of 
the examples have been already utilized by Houchot and Lc Petit. M. Mai’ius 
Audin’s Ix Livre: sa Technique, son Architecture (Lyons, 1921) takes uj) 
the different stylesof type in vogue since the introduction of printing in France. 
A line or two of each type-^-or the neiirest etjuivalcnt available — begins these 
notices. An excellent ftature is the citation of titles of books that are jirintcd 
from the types described. 




QUINTI 

HORATIl FLACCI 

CARMINUM 

LIBER QUARTIIS. 


ODE I. 

AD VENEREM. 

Inti-.kmissa, Venus, diu 
Rursus bella moves. Parce, prccor, precor! 

Non sum qiialis eram bonoe 
Sub regno Cinara^. Desine, dulciuni 
Matei' saiva Cupidiiium, 

Circa lustra decern flcctere inollibiis 
lam durum inipcriis. Abi 
Quo blaiida^ juveniuii te revocant pieces. 


1(57. Pag^e of folio Horace: Pierre Didot^ Paris^ 1799 
(^reduced ) 
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Issued at Frankfort in 1592 
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T ypes used in the books described could almost all be 
purchased from foundries of their respective periods; 
but there were important types which could not be thus 
secured, that owed their existence to government subven- 
tion. The Crown had paid attention to fine types and print- 
ing in the fifteenth century, and there were royal printers 
as early as 1487, of whom Pierre Le Rouge was the first. 
Geofroy Tory was an imprimeur du nn^ and Francois I, 
somewhere about 1539, conferred on Robert Estienne the 
title of Royal Printer for Hebrew and Latin, and in 1538 
made Conrad Neobar King’s Printer for Greek. After Neo- 
bar’s death, Robert Estienne united in himself the func- 
tions of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew typographer, and there 
were in later times royal printers for music, mathematics, 
and Oriental tongues. These royal printers in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin probably owed their posts to the institu- 
tion of fn e lecteurs myaux {lectores refri/) by Francois I in 
1530, appointments which were the origin of the College 
de France. This foundation, sometimes known as College de 
Trois-Langues,was to encourage studies in Greek, Hebrew, 
and the Latin classics, and incidemally to counterbalance 
the scholastic view of education to which the University of 
Paris, and particularly the Sorbonne, was committed. There 
were two readers for Greek, three for Hebrew, and another 
for “ r eloquence laline," and it u'as natural enough that royal 
readers in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew should be followed 

■ Dcfin«l by U-preux as an officer of the crown, in principle compensated, 
exclusively entrusted witli the printing either of decrees of authority or cer- 
tain spccifictl works, and therefore enjoying, in order to guarantee luithentic. 
and pure texts, as well as rapidity of publication, certain immunities and 
advantages, as well as special and personal privileges. Tlieterm imfirtmeur 
du roi furthermore particularly denoted marked artistic ability m the practice 
of typography. 
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by royal printers {typographi re^i) in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew ; just as the royal types {typi regii), such as the 
grecs du roi, followed in due course, and were in turn housed 
by the Imprimerie Royale {typographm regia). 

It was at the instance of Francois I that Claude Gara- 
mond, a pupil of Tor}-, and the first and perhaps most 
distinguished of French letter-cutters and type-founders, 
produced his famous Greek fonts c'alled grecs du mi. His 
roman and italic tyj)es were cut in several sizes, in 1540- 
1545, according to some authorities. Garamond is said to 
have based his roman on Jenson’s model, but on comparing 
the two types, this appears untrtie. Jenson, to whom more 
credit has been given as a t 3 pe designer than is, perhaps, 
altogether his due, certainly cut (if we suppose he cut the 
roman t^-pes of the De Spires) the most successful roman 
letter that until then had appeared. As design, however, it 
was chiefly a clever transcript of a much more beautiful 
Humanistic manuscript hand. Garamond, in his new roman, 
was no longer reproducing a manuscript, l)ut creating letters 
to lie considered independently as types. His fonts show this. 
His master^' of technique, and a certain consciotis elegance 
in design, remove them entirely from the grave simplicilv 
of Jenson’s letter. At the time that Garamond’s types were 
cut, Jenson’s roman types were famous, and, Jenson being 
a Frenchman, of course it was natural to have him in mind 
when preparing new roman tyjies. So in that sense Gara- 
mond modelled his type upon Jenson’s characters, but this 
does not mean that he exactlj" copied their design. His italic 
he based, he admits, on the Aldine italic, and on examina- 
tion there is a certain similarity, although it is much freer 
in effect, owing, among other things, to its sloping capitals. 
Garamond is nearer to Aldus in his italic than he is to Jen- 
son in his roman. 
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Garamond’s roman fonts were wonderfully beautiful — 
clear and open. The very small loops to the e’s and the nar- 
row a’s are characteristic, as are capitals that are large rela- 
tively to lower-case letters. The italic capitals slope at dif- 
ferent angles, and when composed with the lower-case have 
a restless quality. On the other hand, both fonts, especially 
the italic, have a delightful unconventionality of design — 
free and spirited, yet noble; full of contrast and movement, 
yet with elegance and precision of line that marks them as 
French' {Jig. 168). In what appears to be one of these fine 
roman fonts, Robert Estienne in 1549 printed a most beau- 
tiful book — Paolo Giovio’s Fitx diiodecim Vicecomitum 
Mediolani Prindpuw. It is composed throughout in one size 
of roman, except for poetry, which is set in two sizes of 
italic. The initials are the work of Geofroy Tory, and the 
ten portraits of the Counts of Milan are reduced copies, by 
Tory, of those in a manuscript in the Bibliotheque Royale 
{Jig. 1 69). Although it is not stated that the book is printed 
from Garan\ond’s types, its title-page bears the celebrated 
mark of the basilisk and the Greek motto which was usu- 
ally employed by Estienne in his books printed from Gara- 
mond’s royal Greek fonts." 

Garamond’s roman and italic gave the gothic character 
its deathblow. It was very much used in Italy, England, and 


' In the Avant-I^ofioa to the first volume of Claiidin’s Histoire de V Imfiri- 
mcrie cri Frame ^ it is stated tliat a modem impression of (iaramond’s types 
a]ipears in the Foreword of Volume I, Preface, and pages A, B, C, D, and 
II to XXIV. They were, indeed, based on the caracth'cs de P Lhiiverait^, but 
these were not cut bv Ciaramond in the sixteenth century, but by Jannon in 
the seventeenth centui ) . 

'' 'Fhe dcx'ice is composed of a spear aiviund which are twined olive branches 
and a basilisk with a salamander’s hejid— emblems of wisdom in peace and 
war. Beneath it api)ears the punning motto : Bao-tXa aya^w Kparipi^ 
fLr/T>7, “To tlic wise King and the valiant \\arrior,’* generally accompanied 
by the woixls Ty/iia RegUa. 
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Holland, either in fonts sent there, matrices sold there, or by 
imitations. In Germany his types were also sold as shown 
in the Egenolff-Frankfort specimen of 1592 — merely the 
German adoption of a French design; for although Gara- 
mond died in the year 1561 in poverty, after his death, says 
V'^itre sarcastically, “he was recomjjensed by tributes with- 
out end.” 

Garamond’s famous Greek characters, the typi regii, 
grecs du mi, or royal types, were cut about the same time.* 
Their design was based on the handwriting of a clever 
calligrapher, Angelos Vergetios — “no<re ecrivain en grec," 
as Frangois I styled him. Garamond was employed to cut 
the punches of these tyjjcs under the direction of Robert 
Estienne, and they were completed, apparently, by 1541. 
They were in three sizes. These fonts w^ere intended to 
reproduce as closely as possible the Greek handwriting of 
that day as exemj)lified by Vergetios’ fine manuscripts; 
and although this was not, from a present-day point of view, 
an advantage, it was thought to be so then. Garamond 
certainly achieved exactly what he intended, for the calli- 
graphic appearance of the type is striking enough; in fact, 
rather disagreeably marked in its largest size, Fournier 
states that no Greek characters sax e these possessed prac- 
tically all known ligatures. One of Garamond’s reforms 
was the adoption of larger and more adequate Greek capi- 
tals, which replaced the small and unimportant capitals in 
current use. Robert Proctor said of this Greek type that “it 
was, and is, by far the best type of its kind that has ever been 
cut ... I believe,” he adds, “that an English type-founder 
of to-day would add his testimony to that of the French 

’ Greek typography was introduced into France by the Parisian printer Gilles 
de Gourmont as early as 1507, but his types were superseded by Garamond’s 
grecs du roz. 



PAVLIIOVII NOVOCOMEN- 
fis in Vitas duodccira Vicecomitum Mcdiolani 
Principum Pracfatio. 


ETVSTATEMnobi- 
Jiflimac Vicecomitum fami- 
liacqui ambitiofiusapracalta 
Romanoru Cacfarum oriei- 
nc , Longobardilq; regi^us 
dedu(^o ftemmatc , rcpccc- 
re contedunt, fabulofis pe- 
ne initiis inuoluere viden- 
tur. Nos autem reccntiora 
illuftrioraque,vti ab omnibus recepta,fequcmur:co- 
tentiqueerimus infigni meraoria Heriprandi & Gal- 
uanii ncpotis , qui cximia cum laude rci militaris, ci- 
uilifque prudcntiac, Mcdiolani principem locum tc- 
nuerunt.Incidit Galuanius in id tempus quo Medio- 
lanum a Federico AEnobarbo deletu eft, vir fumma 
rerum geftarum gloria , & quod in fatis fuit, infigni 
calamitate mcmorabilis . Captus enim , & ad trium- 
phum inGermaniam dudus fuifle traditur; fed non 
multo pdft careen’s catenas fregit, ingentique animi 
virtute non femel caefis Barbaris,vltus iniurias,patria 
reftituit.Fuit hic(vt Annales fcrunt)Othonis nepos, 
cius qui ab infigni pietate magnitudineque animi, ca 
nente illo pernobili claifico excitus, adlacru bellum 
in Syriam contendit.communicatis fcilicet confiliis 
atque opibus cuGuIiermo Montifferrati regulo,qui 
aproceritate corporis, Longa fpatha vocabatur. Vo- 
luntariorum enim cquitum ac peditum deledx no- 

A.iii. 

169. Roman Type (Garnmondf) used by Estienne^ Paris, 1549 
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Holland, either in fonts sent there, matrices sold there, or by 
imitations. In Germany his types were also sold as shown 
in the EgenolfF-Frankfort specimen of 1592 — merely the 
German adoption of a French design; for although Gara- 
mond died in the year 1561 in poverty, after his death, says 
Vitre sarcastically, “he was recompensed by tributes u ith- 
out end.” 

Garamond’s famous Greek characters, the tijpi regii, 
grecs dn mi, or royal types, were cut about the same time.' 
Their design was based on the handwriting of a clever 
calligrapher, Angelos Vergetios — notre ecrivain en grec^ 
as Francois I styled him. Garamond was employed to cut 
the punches of these types under the direction of Robert 
Estienne, and they were comjjleted, ajjjiarently, by 1541. 
They were in three sizes. I'hese fonts were intended to 
reproduce as closely as possible the Greek handwriting of 
that day as exemplified by Vergetios’ fine manuscripts; 
and although this w’as not, from a present-day point of view, 
an advantage, it was thought to be so then. Garamond 
certainly achieved exactly what he intended, for the calli- 
graphic appearance of the type is striking enough; in fact, 
rather disagreeably marked in its largest size. Fournier 
states that no Greek characters sa\ e these possessed j)rac- 
tically all known ligatures. One of Garamond’s reforms 
was the adoption of larger and more adequate Greek capi- 
tals, which replaced the small and unimportant capitals in 
current use. Robert Proctor said of this Greek type that “it 
was, and is, by far the best type of its kind that has ever been 
cut ... I believe,” he adds, “that an English type-founder 
of to-day would add his testimony to that of the French 

* Greek typography was introduced into France by the Parisian printer Gilles 
de Goumiont as early as 1507, but his types were superseded by Garamond’s 
grecs du roi. 
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Principum Praefatio. 
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liffimac Vicecomitum fami- 
liaequi ambitiofiusapmlta 
Romanoru Cifarura origi- 
nc.Longobardifq; rcgi|;>us 
dedudo flemmarc , rcpctc- 
re contedunt, fabulofis pe- 
ne initiis inuoluerc viden- 
tur. Nos autem recentiora 
illuftrioraque>vti ab omnibus recepta,fequemur:co- 
tentique erimus infigni memoria Heriprandi & Gal- 
uanii nepotis , qui eximia cum laude rei militaris, ci- 
uilifque prudcntiac, Mcdiolani principcm locum tc- 
nucrunt.InciditGaluanius in id tempus quo Medio- 
lanum a Federico AEnobarbo dcletu eft, virfumma 
rcrum geftarum gloria , & quod in fatis fuit, infigni 
calamitatc memorabilis . Captus enim , & ad trium- 
phum in Gcrmaniam dudus fuifle traditur: fed non 
multo pdft carceris catenas fregit, ingentique animi 
virtute non fcmel ca:fis Barbaris.vltus iniurias,patria 
rcftituit.Fuit hic(vt Annales fcrant)Othonis nepos, 
cius qui ab infigni pictatc magnitudinque 
nente illo pernobili claflico cxcitus, ad facru bdlum 
in Syriam contendit.communicatis fcilicct confiliis 
atque opibus ca Guliermo Montifterrati regulo.qui 
aproceritatc corporis, Longa fpatba vocabatur. Vo- 
luntariorum enim cquitum ac peditum delc^ no- 
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169. Roman Tylm (Garamond?) used by Estienne, Pam, 1549 
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170 . Ganimond's Grecs du Roi {three sizes) 
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experts who have treated this subject, that for evenness of 
colour, for precision of casting, and for the exactness of 
alignment and justification, these founts are unsurpass- 
able.”' All three types are shown in the illustration 1 70). 

These Greek types were first employed in an edition 
of the Prxparatio Evangelica of Eusebius, issued by Robert 
Estienne in 1544 — a magnificent folio, printed in the second 
size of type {gros-romain), which was the font finished ear- 
liest, and, of the three, made the finest books. The largest 
size {gros-parangon) was used in a folio edition of the New 
Testament issued in 1550 by Robert Estienne. The small- 
est of them {cicen^ had already been employed in a 16mo 
New Testament (known as “O Mirificam”), printed by 
Robert Estienne in 1546. He says in his preface: “O the 
marvellous liberality of our King, that most excellent and 
noble prince ! for feeling that such were needed to bring 
together into a narrow compass books of large volume, he 
bade engrave these smaller Greek characters, which in ele- 
gance rival the former, though these w'ere of all letters the 
most beautiful. 'Fhese having been delivered to me for the 
good of the ^vorld of letters, how' could I better inaugurate 
their use than by a sacred text, and w hat text is more holy 
and august than the Gospel?” 

One of the most exquisite books printed from these 
fonts is Charles and Roljert Estienne’s Greek edition of 
Jppiatii Alexandrivi Uomanamm Ilhiorianim, published in 
1551. All three sizes of type are used in it. The type in 
mass, and the proportion and imposition of the type-page, 
are very splendid, and there is another reason for looking 
at it. The superb decorations and initials by T ory, which 
are employed in all the Greek editions mentioned, are 
wonderful, in their accord with the colour of the Greek text, 

' T.'ransactions of the Bibliogi’aphical Society, Vol. VII, p. 57. 
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in their printable qualities, and in their g^ce of design 
{Jig. 171 ). The most brilliant impression of them is found 
in the Eusebius. They are among the best of the printed 
decorations used in the sixteenth century. 

Jean i&nnon' s cat'acteres de P U uiversite, in roman and italic, 
as well as the grecs du roi of Claude Garamond, thus became 
the nucleus of the magnificent collection of types now be- 
longing to the Imprimerie Nationale de France. Up to the 
date of the foundation of the Imprimerie Royale, under 
Richelieu and Louis XIII, there had been, as we know, 
King’s Printers, who had charge and use of typographical 
material Iselonging to the Crown — such as the particular 
types just mentioned. This material was held as a sort of 
deposit, confided to the care of a director, and when type 
was needed it was cast from the “royal” moulds and ma- 
trices by such founders as the director selected. Thus, in a 
sense, Frangois I was the founder of the Imprimerie Royale, 
for, as Bernard says, the types and not the structure where 
they are preserved are the essential part of a printing-house. 

Attention had been directed to scholarly typography early 
in the seventeenth century by three incidents — the ac- 
quisition at Geneva in 1619 of the matrices of the Royal 
Greek types, and in 1632 of the Oriental fonts belonging 
to Savary de Breves ; and by the jmblication of the Paris 
Polyglot of Le Jay — on which Richelieu cast an envious 
eye. Then, too, about the middle of the century, the Elzevirs 
were at the height of their reputation, and were printing 
books in Holland which attracted Richelieu’s attention.' In 

^ Richelieu took some personal interest in printing, for he set up a pri\ate 
press at the Chateau de Richelieu. The editions produced tliei'c liad consid- 
erable excellence both as to type and presswork. 'Fhe types imitated in size, 
style, and compactness tlie Elzevir fonts, and arc said to have come from 
the Jannon foundry at Sedan, which jjniduccd a small type much in vogue in 
the seventeenth century, called fictile acdanoisc. 
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a letter written, apparently, at Richelieu’s instance, to Bras- 
set, French Ambassador in Holland in 1640, by Sublet de 
Noyers, he said : I have had for a long time the design 
of establishing a royal printing-office at the Louvre, and 
because I wish to execute everything in it with the great- 
est possible perfection, and I learn that in Dutch printing- 
offices they have a secret method of making ink which ren- 
ders the impression of the letter much more beautiful and 
distinct, and that it is something which cannot be made in 
France, and also that there are a large number of printers 
in the country, at Amsterdam, Leyden, Blaen, and else- 
where, who would perhaps be very glad to come to earn 
their living here, I beg you will take the trouble to inform 
yourself if it is possible to find workmen in said printing- 
offices, at least four pressmen and four compositors, and 
among them, if possible, one who knows how to make this 
printing-ink, and to arrange with them at once for the ex- 
penses of their journey and their maintenance, as reasonably 
as possible and as between private persons; for it is not 
well to mix up, in any way whatever, the name of the King 
in this business, nor to disclose our plan to foreigners who 
may wish in some way to hinder it. You can, if you choose, 
say that it is Monsieur Cramoisy, the Paris publisher, who 
has undertaken some big piece of work, who has asked 
you about the matter.” 

Six months after this, on November 17, 1640, the Im- 
primerie Royale du Loin re was installed, with the required 
number of workmen. De Noyers had charge of its admin- 
istration, but its first director was Sebastien Cramoisy — 
whom Richelieu originally intended to appoint as printer 
to the French Academy. John Evelyn, on a visit to Paris 
in 1644, speaks of seeing “the King’s printing-house and 
that famous letter so much esteemed. Here,” he adds, “I 
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bought divers of the classic authors, poets and others.” In 
1642, a volume appeared from the presses of the Imprimerie 
Royale in “ that famous letter” of which Evelyn speaks. No 
doubt great pains were taken with the book, for it was writ- 
ten by the founder of the press — Richelieu ; its title being, 
JLes Principaux Poinct<i de la Foy Catholique L^fendus^ etc. 
This magnificent piece of printing employs Jannon’s im- 
posing roman and italic types. The Address to the King, in 
very bold italic, is specially to be noticed. The very nar- 
row measure of the pages jjermits notes to be placed in the 
margin without loss of effect Although the impression is 
uneven, its appearance as a whole is sumptuous and im- 
posing. Above all, it is readable — the quality by which a 
book must finally stand or fall 1 72). 

Puhlii Terentii Comoediw, also printed in 1642 at the 
Imprimerie, is, like some other classics in folio from this 
press, cumbrous in style. It is printed from a monotonous 
old style font, with a heavy impression, and so large a type 
is used that there are many “turn-over” lines. Its decora- 
tions — except for a truly superb engraved title-page — are 
not remarkable ; but the management of massed capitals at 
the beginning of each play is clever and distinguished. It 
is an example of the “divers classic authors” that Evelyn 
bought on his visit to this press two years later. 

The first book issued by the Imprimerie Royale (in 1640) 
was a folio De Tmitationc Christi. Other fine books of the 
early period were the Introduction a la vie devote of Sl 
F rancis de Sales of 1641; a Greek Testament and a Latin 
Bible, both folio, published in 1 642 ; the acts of the General 
Councils, etc., in thirty-seven volumes, the first of which 
was printed in 1644; Tasso’s Genisalemme Liherata (1644), 
a very heavy performance typographically, but with agree- 
able decorations; besides folio editions of Virgil, Horace, 
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Terence, Juvenal, and other authors. During the first ten 
years of the existence of this press some hundred volumes 
were printed. 

In 1692, Louis XIV ordered a new series of types, to be 
used exclusively by the Imprimerie Royale and to be pro- 
duced without any thought of expense. To decide on what 
this new character should be, a commission was appointed 
by the Academic des Sciences, of which Jaugeon‘ was the 
most active member. Grandjean,'' first accredited royal type- 
cutter, was chosen to engrave the punches — in which he is 
said to have been helped by his friend and pupil, and suc- 

’ It was in this connection, no doiilrt, that Jaugcon, in collaboration with Tru- 
chct (a Carmelite and a \’ersatile mechanician) , and M. Filleau des Billetes, of 
I’oitou, prepared for the Academic a treatise on typography, which was to 
be part of a collection entitled Dcscri/ition et Perfection des Jrts et MHiers. 
I'his covered the art of designing letters, of cutting tlicir punches, of letter- 
jiress printing, and of book -binding. Tliough some of tlie plates illustrat- 
ing the book were engraved —among them tlic celebrated diagram of 2023 
squares on which letters were to be designed — die manuscript was never pub- 
lishc*d and is now in the Bibliothdque Rationale. Jaugeon’s elaborate theory 
of designing types was, after years of n^lect, put into practice, and a series 
of types caJlc*d Caracteres Jaugeon was cut by H6nalFe for the Imprimerie 
Nationjile in 1904. 

* According to De Fontenai, Philippe Grandjean de Fouchy, of an old family 
of Macon, was born in 1666. When in Paris, early in life, a friend took him 
to see a printing-office. In examining its types he tliought he saw ways of 
bettering them. Designing some capital letters for amusement, he succeeded 
so well that his essays were shown to M. l)c Ponchartrain, who mentioned 
Grandjean’s work to I^niis XIV. In con.scquence, Grandjean was ordered to 
enter tlie ix’)yal service to occujiy himself with printing. Through tlie influ- 
ence of the Abbe Bignon, the well-known bibliophile, Grandjean made new 
models for punches and matrices for the Imprimerie Royale and invented 
several appliaiu'cs for shortening and perfecting the work of a type-cutter. 
The romain du roi designed for the Imprimerie made his reputation. M. 
(irandjean,” says Fournier, “who assisted the progress of this new foundry, 
also had charge of it; he maintained it always in the different localities in 
which he lived, the last place being his house near die Estrapade at die en- 
trance to the Rue des Postes, from which it was transported to the Louvre 
in 1 725 , to be joined w ith die offices there, thus forming a complete printing- 
house.” 
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cessor, Alexandre. The committee worked for several years 
to get things to its mind. The result of all this cogitation 
was the romain du nn — comprising twenty-one different 
bodies of roman and italic, and twenty bodies of roman and 
italic initials: in all, eighty-two complete fonts. 

These types, begun in 1693, were only finished in 1745. 
They were marked as ‘‘royal” fonts in an odd way — 
by a little projection on the left of the shank of the lower- 
case 1 at the height of a short lower-case letter. This annoy- 
ing feature of an otherwise beautiful font has been con- 
tinued on the 1 of roman letters cut for the Imprimerie 
ever since. It has been said that 1 w as selected by order of 
Louis XIV — who, by the w ay, esteemed Grandjean’s types 
so highly that he refused the request of Philip V of Spain 
for a set of the punches. In some early gothic types a sim- 
ilar mark, derived from manuscripts, also appeared on 
the left of the 1. The best of Grandjean’s romain du roi 
fonts were employed in a magnificent folio, Medaillcs sur les 
Principaux Plvhwmcnfs du dc Louis Ic Grand^ avcc dcs 

Explications Historiqucs. Par P Academic lioijalc dcs Insmp- 
tions Mcdadles 173). This book w as printed at the 
Imprimerie Royale in 1702.^ An enlarged folio edition cov- 
ering the entire reign, w ith difl'ereiit explications^ was is- 
sued in 1723 ; but as it is printed on rougher paper, it does 
not show the peculiarities of the chara(‘ters so clearly. A 
good modern impression of these fonts may be seen in the 
work printed by the Imprimerie Nationale in 1889, en- 
titled Cuivres de Cochin destnies a PHisioire de Louis XV 
par Medaillcs. This book, intended to be a continuation of 
the similar volumes devoted to the reign of Louis XIV, w as 
never completed, but these designs made for it by Cochin 

* A quarto volume, with much the same title, also publishetl in 1702, does 
not employ tliese types, and is not to be exmfused with the folio edition. 
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173. Grandjean^ fi Romain du Rot: Tmprimerie Royale^ Paris^ 1702 
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EJia77ipes de la Bibliotli 'eque 7tatio7iale, il 7ie fe trouve qtie cbiq 

174. Grandjeatds Romain du Roi (italic): Imprimene Nationale^ Paris^ 1889 
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have been published. In its text Grandjean’s italic type^ 
is beautifully displayed {Jig. 174). 

Grandjean’s type was, Bernard says, “a type friendly to 
the eye” and at first sight it seems to be. There was about 
it, however, something that was to prove, in its develop- 
ments, very tiiifriendly to the eye. That was its serif,^ which 
took the form of an almost unbracketed line, and on the tops 
of b, d, h, i, j, k, and 1 extended on both sides of the upright 
stroke. A page printed from these types had, owing to 
the number of fine horizontal serifs, the appearance of 
being ruled. Jenson’s letters had very thick serifs at the 
bottom, and triangular serifs at the top. Garamond’s fonts 
had much the same kind of serif, but refined. Grandjean’s 
thin horizontal serif was a movement toward that lightness 
of effect in type tliat came about later, but which was then 
very little thought of. It is the appearance of a bad element 
in French type-design, and is important in the history of 
some types to be discussed later. This was not all. In the 
capitals the contrasts of thin and thick strokes are more 
marked. The italic lower-case — beautiful of its kind — ap- 
pears engraved. It is a very decorous type, and it looks as 
if it had been designed in accordance with rules — many 
rules. It was of the lucubrations of the committee who ar- 
ranged elaborate diagrams for it that Fournier le jeunetx- 
claimed : ‘‘Must there be so many squares to make an O 
that is round, and so many circles to make other letters that 
are square ! Yet when all is said, Grandjean’s open, clear, 

‘ They were retouched, it is said, by Luce in tlie eighteentli century. 

* A “serif,” it must be remembcral, is a short cross-line which occurs at 
tJie ends of unconnected lines of a letter. It probably originated in a diffi- 
culty felt by cutters of inscriptions on stone, who found that if strokes of let- 
ters terminated without some cun^e or line, tliey appeared unfinished. To 
cx>rrect this, tliey made serifs. 

* Manuel Tyfiograjihique^ Vol. I, p. xvii. 
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wide letters, extravagant of space, almost read themselves. It 
is, of its kind, one of the finest types extant 

Grandjean died in 1714, and the work on these fonts was 
carried on by his pupil, Alexandre ; and Alexandre’s son-in- 
law, Louis Luce, completed them in 1745. All these men 
were royal type-cutters. 

The next important type acquired for the Imprimerie 
Royale was that of Louis Luce, third royal type-cutter, who 
between 1740 and 1770 designed a series of fonts of a let- 
ter of narrower proportions than the characters we have 
been considering. There were in this series thirty roman 
bodies and the same number of italic. Luce says in his 
advertisement to his d'essai d'lme Nouvelle Typographies of 
1771 (beautifully printed by Barbou), that he has tried to 
make a font different from anything which the Imprimerie 
Royale has employed, and in the Essai he shows Grand- 
jean’s letters and his own {fig> 175). His are taller and nar- 
rower, or, as w'e should say “condensed,” giving them a 
cramped appearance, something like a modern French type 
called “Elzevier.” His serifs are oblique, and on the left 
of ascending characters only, which was an improvement ; 
for Grandjean’s types with their flat tops are dazzling, and 
their alignment is too perfect for good effect in mass. Luce’s 
adoption of the serif on the left only, he justified on the 
ground that all types originated from a written letter, and 
that in forming a letter with a pen, one would start from 
the left. He says that it is partly by the delicacy of the serif 
that he has differentiated these types from the caracferes 
de VUniversite and from Dutch types of his time. Of the 
italic, he adds that he has purposely simplified its shape; 

* Eami d'unc J^ou-vclle Tyfio^rafihiv y ornPe dr FiifnettrHy FlnironSy 7Vo- 
ftherSy FilctHy Cadres Cartels , invcnteSy dessinesy isf ext'ciiles par L. 
Lucfy Gravrurdu Hoiyfiourson Imfirimerie Royale. Dedieeau Roi.A Pans. 
De V Imprirnerie de J. BarboUy ruedes Mathurins. 1771. 



Ce modele fuffit pour faire voir la difference de mes 
caracfleres romains & italiques d’avec ceux de rimprime- 




175. Luce's Types Pohiques compared with Old Style Types of Imprimerie Royale 
From Luce's Essai d'une Nouvelle Typographies PariSs 1771 



CROS-ROMAIN ROMAIN. 

L E corps eft cette fubftance etendue , qui compofe la feconde 
partie de nous menies. Si nous n eiions que des fubflances fpirituel- 
ies, nous pourrions ne nous occuper que de ce qui regarde I’efprit; 
mais les befoinsde la nature nous font continuellement fentir la 
neceftlte de prendre foin de nos corps 

Le corps eft I’agent de I’ame, ainfi nous devons I’entretenlr 
comme un ferviteur fidele : mais aufti nous devons le tenir tou- 
jours dans la dependance , & prendre garde qu il ne fecoue le 
joiig de la fervitude , 6c, n’ufurpe I’empire : cell ce qui arrive , 
lorfque nous nous livrons aux paftions violenies; car encore une 
fois , nous pouYons refifter a Icurs efforts. 



GROS-RO A1 AIN ITALIQUE. 

t E courage eft une ardeur impatiente J allaquer. I I ne craint^ 
ni le peril , ni les dijjieultes, Un fait courageux , dit Alontagne , 
ne doit pas conclure un homme vaillant. Celui qui le feroit bien 
a point , leferoit toujours ^ a toules occafons. Si c’e'toit habi- 
tude de vertu id non une fail lie , elle rendroit pareillement un 
homme refolu a tons accidents , tel feul qiien compagnie , tel 
en champ clos quen une bataille : car quoi qiion die , il ny a 
pas autre vaillance fur le pave id autre au camp. 


Auffi coutageusement poztezoit-if une mafaltie en don tit y 
guune bkssuze au camp , Ifi, ne czaiiiDzoit non plus fa moit en 
da maiion quen un assaut. Nous ne 'veziions pas un meme hom- 
me bonnez i>ans fa biiche , d une biave assuzance y iS, de touz- 


176 . Luce's Types PoHiques {roman and two versions of italic) 
From Essai d^unt JVbuvtlle Tk/fiog-rafihie^ Paring \77\ 



177 . Luce's Ornaments, from Essai d'tme Nmmelle Typographic, Paris, 1771 

{reduced) 






178. Z.7/rr\y Employment of his Types and Ornaments 

Pafre from Kasai (Tune JVbm.^rlle l^/ioifraji hie ^ Paris ^ 1771 
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that connecting lines are lighter and there are fewer tails 
to the letters. In the romain du roi types, the “complimen- 
tary” projection on the lower-case 1 appears on the left of the 
shank; in Luce’s types, on the right. Luce’s elongated type, 
because it was compact, was adapted to poetry,where broken 
lines are undesirable. So he called it poetique. Although Luce 
was royal type-cutter, he designed these types as an indepen- 
dent venture, and intended them for general use {Jig. 176). 

His Essai (rune JVouve/le Typographic ^hows a superb 
collection of ornaments and borders made to accompany 
his types. These are designed with great skill from a deco- 
rative point of view, are wonderful in their variety, and yet 
harmonize with one another. No modern type-foundry has 
produced a more magnificent suite of appropriate and 
“printable” ornaments. They were made on all sorts of 
bodies, and were meant to take the place of engraved bor- 
ders, which were then the fashion, but wdiich M^ere expen- 
sive, and, furthermore, involved two printings {Jig. 177). 

The “approbation” which Luce’s book received in 1771 
politely says that his fonts “prove to amateurs that the art 
of Garamond is susceptible of perfection.” The Academic 
des Sciences in 1772 also commended especially the merit 
and ingenuity of his ornaments, which could be made up 
into head-bands, allegorical cartouches, and tail-pieces at 
will ; could be printed with the tyjje, and were of even colour 
with the typograjihy — never the case when borders were 
engra^'edon copper, which was,moreover,much more costly 
{Jig. 178). In 1 773, by order of Louis XV, the whole collec- 
tion was bought for the Imprimerie, where it is still. Its or- 
naments were rightly considered more important than its 
types,' which, as they had been sold promiscuously before 

' The ty])es were recently employed for Chapter VI of Christian’s Debuts dc 
V Imjirimerie en France. 
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their purchase by the Crown, were never used for books 
printed at the Imprimerie itself. 

The smallest size of Luce’s new type had already been 
shown in a ddightful little volume of eight leaves, called 
Epreuve dii Premier Alphabeth Droit et Penchh^ issued in 
1740. Up to that time the type known as la petite sedanoise 
was the smallest extant. But having called that, for some 
reason or other, alphabet second, French logic demanded 
that there be a first — and this was it! In the preface to 
the little hook both these types are shown for the purpose 
of comparison. The sedanoise font was used in a 32mo vol- 
ume printed by the Imprimerie Royale in 1729 — Pfixdri 
Fabulie, et Publii Syri Sententix — and the interesting Latin 
preface makes allusion to the types, ^^'hich are clear though 
minute; but Luce’s Premier Alphabeth (also called perle) is 
almost impossible to read. I do not know if it w as ever em- 
ployed, except in the charmingly got up specimen. Luce, 
who died in 1773, was succeeded by Fagnon, the last of 
the royal type-cutters. 

The Imprimerie Royale (which has changed its name 
with various changes of government, being lioyale^ Irnpe- 
riale^ de la Republique^ du Gouvernement^ Nationale^ etc.), as 
we have seen, was aided by royal subventions, and thereby 
types were produced which never would have existed for 
commercial reasons.^ Royalty and the Court often amused 
themselves with printing. In 1648, Louis XIV, then a 
child of ten, visited the newly established Imprimerie du 
Louvre and “helped” (how much, we may imagine) to pro- 

‘ Efireuve du Premier Alfihabeth Droit et Penche, ornee de Quadrett et de 
Cartouches^ graves fiar ordre du Roy fiour C Imfirimerie Royale fiar Louis 
Luce Cr Jinia en 1740. 

* Up to the Revolution, the punches, matric^, and a certain number of 
presses and amount of material belonged to the State ; the remainder to the 
director, who managed them for his own profit. 
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duce the first page of an edition of the Mimmres of Philippe 
de Commines. Louis XV was taught to print by Jacques 
Collombat, a distinguished Parisian printer mentioned by 
Fournier; and a miniature printing-house was set up at the 
Tuileries in 17 18, where the little boy — who was then eight 
years old — printed some lessons in geography entitled 
Cours des principaux Fleuves et Rivieres de P Europe. Com- 
post imprime par Louis XV Roy de France de Navarre 
en 1718. A Paris, dans P Imprimerie dii Cainnet de S. M. 
{Jig. 179). Some forty or more bits of printing came from 
this office, which existed up to 1730. The mother of Louis 
XVI had a printing-office at Versailles in 1758, where she 
set up and printed a book of devotions, and the Due de 
Bourgogne also dabbled in typography. Madame de Pom- 
padour occupied herself at Versailles in 1760 with a little 
press.' Louis XVI, as Dauphin, was taught the trade by 
Augustin Martin Lottin (a name familiar to students of the 
history of French printing), and in 1766, when he was 
twelve, produced twenty-five copies of a book — “all him- 
self,” as children say — Maxijnes Morales et PoMques drees 
de Telemaque, imprimees par Imws Auguste, Dauphin. At 
court and at little presses set up in country chateaux, many 
fashionable and idle people played with printing, much as 
in our time “unemployed” persons of fortune and leisure 
have played with book-binding and metal-work — which 
they abandoned after discovering that to be successful de- 
manded more work than play ! No doubt, then, as now, pro- 
fessionals concealed from amateurs — who “adored” print- 
ing, or were “fascinated” by types — that profound weari- 

' The Song of Songs and a PrMs of Ecdcsiastcs by Voltaire were produced 
under her supervision ; and tlie King sunanjoned a detachment of workmen 
from the Imprimerie Royale, who printed for her Conieille’s Rhodogvne, 
Princeme dea Parthes, with the imprint Ju JVbrd - -as Madame de Pompa- 
dour’s apartment was situated at the north of tlie palace. 
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ness of spirit which the unlearned enthusiast has always 
produced in “the man who knows how” ever since ante- 
diluvian idlers pestered Noah while building the Ark. I 
can fancy the sigh of relief with which Collombat saw the 
“Principal Rivers” trickle safely and expensively to the sea 
— for it was cpiite an expensive operation ! To all these 
people (as Crapelet says) “the press was only a plaything 
which they handled, as children do weapons, without fore- 
seeing the misery it would some day cause them.”^ But many 
of the rulers of France were seriously interested in print- 
ing, and particularly in the achievements of the Imprimerie 
Royale.^ 

in 

F ournier Pame and Fournier lejenne, so often men- 
tioned in the history of French type-founding, were 
the sons of Jean Claude Fournier, who received his train- 
ing in the Parisian foundry of Jean Cot, He later became 
connected with the Le Be foundry, which he managed for 
the daughters of Le Be for nearly thirty years. By his mar- 
riage with Anne Catherine Guyoii he had nine children, six 
boys and three girls. Of the boys, three died in childhood, 
and the remaining brothers, who lived to mature age, were 
Jean Pierre Fournier, usually styled Puinr; a second son, 
possibly named Fran<,’ois,® who was a printer at Auxerre, 
his father’s birthplace; and Pierre Simon (w'ho occasionally 

’ The Louis XIV roniain du rot was used in 1790 to print Marat’s revolu- 
tionary pamphlets. 

* For productions of the Imprimerie Royale up to the end of the eighteenth 
century, see Catalof^tr Chronologiquc dm FAiliom in Bernard’s Htstoire df 
r Imfirimerie Koyak du iMUvre. Paris, 1 867. 

* In 1754 there was but one jirinter in Auxerre : this was Francois Fournier, 
established tlierc in 1742 : Ha/tfiort Sartinv. In the Anisson collection, there 
are letters written from Auxerre by a Fournier, prmter, in 1765 and 1771 
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transposed his Christian names), commonly called Fournier 
le jeune. 

The eldest of the three, Jean Pierre Fournier, was born 
in Paris in 1706. By the purchase in 1730 of the Le Be 
establishment, which his father had superintended until 
his death in 1729, he became possessor of a really splendid 
foundry. In his hands it had a great reputation, and justly 
enough — for it was a noble collection of beautiful old types, 
cut by masters of French type design. In two scholarly 
letters addressed to the editor of the Mercure de France^ 
Fournier Vmm describes its treasures in a way that shows 
how much he appreciated them. He specifies such an as- 
semblage of punches and matrices by Garamond, Le Be, 
Granjon, and Sanleccjue, as make it from our point of view 
nowadays — as it was held by the discriminating then — 
the most interesting foundry in France. 

Fournier I'dine, who was himself both an engraver and 
founder of types, lived at one time in the Rue St. Jean de 
Beauvais — a street much affected by his craft. He married 
Charlotte Madeleine Pichault, who died in 1764. By this 
marriage he had a son, Jean Francois Fournier, and three 
daughters. The son — sometimes styled Fournier fils — 
married Marie Elizabeth, daughter of the type-founder 
Francois Gando le jeune. A daughter by this marriage (ap- 
parently named Sophie) Ijecame the wife of the notorious 
revolutionary printer, Momoro."* They had a son, who later 
assumed the name of Fournier. 

'See Mercure de France, May, 1756, and January, 1757, for his letters 
giving a list of tlic types by tliese ancient type-cutters. 

* Antoine FYan(;ois Monioi'o, a turbulent, visionary, unbalanced sort of per- 
son, an adherent of the Revolutionary Hubert, and at the end of his life 
mixed up in tlic pi-omulgation of the Vulte dela Raison (l 793-94), being at 
that period a member of the Commune and D^iiartement of Paris. A speci- 
men called Kfireuvt' cT une fiartir des caract^res dc la fonder ie de Ant. Rrang. 
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Fournier Fdn^ died in 1783, at the age of seventy-seven, 
in the village of Mong6, and after his death the foundry 
remained in the hands of his three daughters, who man- 
aged it successfully for a long time. According to Capelle, 
who wrote in 1826,‘ on the death of the sister who had 
taken upon herself the chief direction of its affairs — which 
must have been later than 1811 — the foundry was dis- 
persed, its punches, matrices, and moulds being sold to dif- 
ferent type-founders. It is likely that at least a part of the 
material of Fournier establishment went to his son, 

Fournier fils. 

I know of no specimen book of Fournier Fatne, but he 
supplied types to illustrate an article on printing that ap- 
peared in the Encyclopedic (Vol. II, p. 662). He also lent 
many of the types shown in his younger brother’s Maiiuel, 
and fonts from his foundry appear in Pierres’ specimen 
of 1785. His son, Fournier fils, however, issued an interest- 
ing Greek specimen"’ in 1767, which comprised the work 
of Granjon, Hautin, Deviliers, and Picart — the first two 
known to us as ancient and distinguished type-cutters. In 
the same year he issued a specimen of a more general na- 

Momoro was issued at Paris in 17B7, and he was the author of a carelessly 
compiled Traite Elcmentaire de r Imfirirnerie (printed after 1785) and a 
wretched little Manuel dea Irnfiositions Tyfw^ra/ihiqucs, reprinted in 1789. 
Momoro, who seems to liave lost his head more than once, lost it definitively 
on the scaffold in 1794, in tlic tyriuiny inaugurated by Robespierre. Madame 
Momoro (nee Fournier) has sometimes been identified with tlie woman 
impersonating the CJoddess of Rejison in the fete held at Notre Dame on 
November 10, 1 793. But the fact seems to be that Madame Momoro merely 
took part in a similar fete at Saint- Andre-dcs-Arts, which then stood not far 
from the Rue de la Haipe, where her husband lix ed between 1789 and 1792. 
These fStes, generally considered oT*gies, appear usually to have been frigid, 
classical affairs of exceeding propriety and dulness. 

^Manuel de la Tyfiograp.hi€ Pranqaise, Paris, 1826. 

^ Efir CUV e de Caract'tres Grecs de la Jhille de quatre Graveura, 1767. [Car- 
aeftres Grecft de la Taille de Robert Granjon., J^icolas DevilierSy Pierre Hau- 
tin Jean Picart.^ 



Rivieres de France. 5 
LA MAKNE. 

C Ette Riviere a fa fource 
en Champagne , a une 
demie lieue au-deflus de 
Langres , d’ou coulant au 
Septentrion elle paffe aVi- 
try-Ie- Francois & a Chaa- 
lons ; paflant a TOccident 
par Chateau-Thierry & par 
Meaux , elle fe rend enfin 
dans la Seine pres & au-def- 
fous de Charenton. 

UOISE. 

C Ette Riviere a fa fource 
en Picardie , d’ou cou- 
lant au couchant , & peu 
apres vers le Midy , elle palfe 


179. Page composed and printed bij Louis XV when a Child 

Parisy 1718 
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tiire/ and in 1769 an advertisement of his material in the 
Mercure de France"^ supports the theory that he inherited 
some of his father’s famous old characters. About 1787, part 
of his foundry was sold to Henri Haener of Nancy. 

I think that Fournier PalnPs remarkable collection caused 
some heart-burning on the part of his younger and more 
famous brother. Yet it was to him that Fournier le jetme 
entrusted the completion of his son Simon Pierre’s technical 
education, and to whom on this account he left a bequest ; 
also making him his executor. For he seems to have been, 
in the words of Lottin, Homo Antigux Fkhn. 

Pierre Simon Fournier le jeiine was born in Paris, Sep- 
tember 1 5, 1712. Although the education of his older broth- 
ers had been carefully looked after by their father, he ap- 
pears to have been the spoilt child of the family: living with 
his mother in the country until she died, and only return- 
ing to Paris shortly before his father’s death. He studied 
drawing under J. B. G. Colson, miniaturist and water-colour 
painter, and member of the Academic de Saint-Luc. This 
j)robably hel])ed him in type-designing. He was at first em- 
ployed by his elder brother in cutting wood-blocks (possi- 
bly head-pieces, etc.), and later on he engraved punches for 
capital letters, of the kind then known grosses ct moyetines 
defotite, a size hitherto supplied only in type cut on wood. 
He continued his work by producing several fonts of type 
and some tasteful “flowers” or vigttettesdefonte^^ as they were 

^F^reuves des Caract^rrs d I' usage de rimUnmene. Jvre differentes sortes 
de Vtgneitrs. J Paris: Chez Fournier Fils, Graveur IsT Fondeur en Carac- 
tPres d' Ini fir imer iff rue du Foin St, Jacques a cote de la Chanibre Syndi- 
cale des Libraires. \7&7. 

^jivis in Mercure de France, Mart li, 1769, p. 208. 

* The oldest type ornaments usually consisted of a simple de vigne = 
vine-leaf=floi'et--from which in France the term vignette defonte came to 
be apijlied to all decorative designs cast by founders tor use with letter-press. 
In England, they were adled Jlmoers; in (Germany, roselcin; in Spain, vineta. 
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called in France. His italic, a modernized form of the hand- 
somer, more irregular early letter, met with success at once. 

Fournier le jeune began to formulate his point system in 
1737; he amplified it in 1742, and in the Manuel of 1764 
gave it its final form — as has been said in a former chapter. 
His earliest specimen (in oblong folio) is entitled Modeles 
des Caractb-es de riniprimerie et des autres chases necessaires 
audit Art. Noiwellement Graves par Simon-Pierre [sic] Four- 
nier le jeune, Graveur Fondeur de Caracthres. A Paris, Rue 
des Sept V oyes, vis-a-vis le College de Reims, 1742' [Jig. 1 80). 
This was printed for Fournier by Jean Joseph Barbou, and 
is one of the most effective and elegant books of its kind 
ever issued in France. The preface is set in Fournier’s bril- 
liant, modelled italic, and then follows a beautiful collection of 
types, beautifully presented [Jig. 18l). On folding plates at 
the end of the book is a series of head and tail-pieces made 
up of vignettes most skilfully contrasted in light and shade 
[Jig. 182) — nothing more ingenious and charming of this 
sort has ever been produced! A feature of this book is the 
display of large, plain letters for initials, which printers of his 
day, he says, almost entirely lacked — “with the exception 
of the Imprimerie Royale, which is furnished abundantly 
with everything which produces perfect printing, and the 
types belonging to which contribute so much to the glory 
of printing and the honour of those who made them.” 

In addition to the well-know n Manuel Typographique 

'Fournier also issued, with the same date and imprint, a 16mo specimen: 
Caracthres de V Imfirimerie nouvellement graces fiar Simon l^erre [sic] 
Fournier le jeune, Graveur^ Fondeur de Caracthres. Otlier specimens were : 
JSTouveau Caracthre de Finance (probably by Foumier le jeune, 1757.0; 
and Ejireuves de deux fietits Caracthres nouDellernent graves fiar Fournier 
le jeune, et executes dans toutes les parties tyfiographiques. Paris, 1757 or 
1758. Also Tableau des Vingt Corps du Caracthres, d* usage ordinaire dans 
r Imprimerie . . . fournis par M. Fournier le jeune in Bibliothhque des 
Artistes, etc., by De Petity, Tome II, Part II, Paris, 1766 (4to). 
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poteaux, ou ils fiirent tous brulez vifs* qui ctoit en execration a tout l*i 

181. Roman and Italic from Fournier le jeunds Modeles des Caracteres^ Paris^ 1742 




T82. Us€ of Typographical Ornaments in Fournier le Jeime's Modeles des Caracthes, Paris, 1743 
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of 1764, described on a later page, Fournier le jeune was the 
author of a series of papers, written between 1758 and 1 763, 
and collected in his Traites Historiques et Critiques sur P Ori- 
gine at les Progtis de Plmprimerie, a 16mo volume charm- 
ingly printed by Barbou. Fournier issued in 1756 a speci- 
men entitled Essai d'un nouveau Caractere de fonte pour 
V Impression de la Musique, invente par Fournier le jeune. 
His part in the improvement of music types (which I do 
not touch upon), in which composers like Rameau sup- 
ported him, was very considerable, and in spite of bitter 
opposition by the Ballard family, who held a sort of mo- 
nopoly as music-printers, the King named him, in 1762, his 
supernumerary printer for music. His Trade Historique et 
Critique stir POrigine et les Pivgres des Caracteres de la fonte 
pour P Impression de la Musique., axiee des ipreuves de nou- 
veau.T earactires de Musique, appeared about 1763. 

Fournier le Jeune married, in 1747,' Marie Madeleine 
Couret de Villeneuve, daughter of Louis Franc^ois Couret 
de Villeneuve and Marie Madeleine Borde, and sister to 
a certain Martin Couret de Villeneuve, a printer of rejjuta- 
tion at Orleans — as was his son. The Fourniers lived on 
the rive gauche, in that old-w orld quarter of Paris near the 
Lycee Henri IV and the picturesque old church of St. 
Etienne du Mont — to which parish Fournier belonged. In 
the year of his marriage he dw'elt in the Rue des Sept Voies, 
where his house stood opi^osite the College de Reims — in 
the quartier de PUniversite, w’ithin the bounds of which 
printers w'ere then obliged to live.* 

' About this time Founiier was painted by Bichu— a picture delightfully re- 
produced by Gaucher, one of the best eighteenth century engravers. 

’ For a practical rciison, t.e., to facilitate insjjection of tlieir output by the 
autlioritics or censors of the University, to which they were attached. This 
would have been inconvenient it tiK*y had been allowed to live in remote parts 
of Paris. 
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We think of the Paris of those days as a mass of old 
houses, deprived of light, air, and verdure. But the houses 
of that time were only a border to the streets. Behind them, 
between one street and the next, were great open spaces 
which afforded the sunlight, silence, and greenery which 
their fronts were denied; and in Fournier’s day, one-third 
of the city was open land. Indeed, until Louis Philippe’s 
reign, the rix’e gauche was full of trees and gardens ; and the 
dramatist Sardou, who in his early years lived near the 
Place de I’Estrapade, speaks of the view lost in greenery 
that his windows commanded. It was amid “these gardens, 
these silent streets so propitious to labour, perfumed by 
lilacs, and flowering with pink and white chestnuts,” that 
Fournier had his latest habitation. His dwelling stood at 
that part of the Rue des Postes which formed a side of the 
Place de I’Estrapade, in a house said to have been formerly 
occupied by Philippe Grandjean, type-cutter for the Im- 
primerie Royale, who kept there the matrices of the royal 
fonts, and cast type from them — and who died there in 
1714.Fournier’s specimen, issued in 1764, bears the imprint 
“Place de I’Estrapade, Rue des Postes,” and his Manuel, 
“Rue des Postes.” The Place and Rue de I’Estrapade exist 
to-day, though what was the Rue des Postes is now the 
Rue I’Homond.' 

There Fournier died on October 8, 1768. He was survived 
by his wife and two sons, Simon Pierre and Antoine. An 

' The Fournier family seem to liave retained a house or houses there for many 
years. In 1804, Kue des Postes No. 908, in 1806, No. 45, were occupied 
by Fournier’s grandson, the founder Beaulieu-Foumier; and his nieces, the 
Demoiselles Fournier, also lived in tlie Place de TEstrapade in 1811. The 
locality seems to liave been long consecrated to type-founders and their in- 
dustry. Besides Grandjean, H6mery, who was for thirty years manager of 
the foundry of Fournier /’oln^and le jeune, lived in the Place de I’Estrapade, 
as did Joseph Gill6, another important Parisian founder, and the type-founder 
L. L6ger, nephew and sucx:essor to Pierre Fraiw^ois Didot. 
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^ioge by a certain Frangois that appeared in 1775 (from 
material furnished, apparently, by one of the family and 
Fournier’s friend Bejot, of the Biblioth^ue Royale), says: 
“Fournier’s private life was happy, proving that routine 
is not always the mother of ennuL His calm spirit diffused 
about him unruffled and gentle contentment. He fled the 
noise of society, to enjoy retirement and friendship, per- 
haps giving himself up to this too much during his last 
years. Refusing suggested amusements, he devoted himself 
wholly to work and research. Such obstinate application 
was really the source of his illness, and finally rendered the 
advice or help of physicians useless.”^ And other authorities 
imply that he ruined his health by overwork. Two years 
before his death he wrote of his owm foundry: “I began it 
in 1736, and it is scarcely finished in the present year, 
1766; which is to say that by assiduous and almost con- 
tinuous work, it has taken me twenty-nine years to bring 
it to its present condition. I may state that it is entirely the 
w'ork of my own hands, I myself having cut the punches, 
struck and justified the matrices, and manufactured a num- 
ber of moulds — among others all those which are of my 
own invention ; there being no other instance since the in- 
vention of printing, of a complete foundry which has been 
the work of a single artist.” It w^as Fournier’s lifework, and 
it cost him his life! 

^ Sc’c/.f JV^crolog'e defi Hotnmes Cfl^bres de France, Tome Troiai^me, 1770, 
p. 231. Also VJnnee Litteraire, 1768, Tojne VIL Eloge de M. Fournier 
fi^re, etc., ]>. 265, which was usefl for the text of a specimen of a JSTouveau 
caract^rc d* fjcriture darts le godt jinglais. Grave a Paris en 1781 fiar S. 
P. Fournier le jeune, and i)rinted by Ihcrres. Sec also Lottin’s Catalogue 
Chronologique des Libraires, etc., Paris, 1789 (jip. 233-244, devoted to 
type-founders) . T.’hcre is also a notice of Fournier in De Fontenai s Dic- 
tionnaire des Mistes, Paris, 1776. The accounts of printers in it were pre- 
pared with the help of les fiersonnes lea filus consommees dans Part de Pirn- 
firimeHe—U. Ph. D. Pierres having been specially interested in this part of 
the work. 
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After Fournier’s death his widow carried on his foundry 
with the help of the older son, Simon Pierre Fournier, — 
then about eighteen, — and the following letter was sent by 
her to persons with whom her husband had held business 
relations : 

“I have the honour to inform you,” she writes, “that after 
a long and most cruel malady, God has taken from me my 
Husband : my only consolation is to have left to me a son, 
who for several years past has worked under the eye of his 
father, who spared no pains to instruct him in his calling: 
on my part I shall make every effort to continue to give sat- 
isfaction and to merit the confidence with which you honour 
your very humble servant.” 

Madame Fournier survived her husband some seven 
years, dying in the Rue des Postes, April 3, 1775. A year 
later, Simon Pierre Fournier married Marguerite Anne, 
daughter of a certain M. De Beaulieu of Chartres, by 
whom he had a son and a daughter. His only brother, An- 
toine, was nine years younger than he. This disparity of 
age, and no training or liking for his father’s trade, — but, 
we are told, a taste for ujw educatkm rcc/ierrJwe^ — led, in 
1778, to litigation between S. P. Fournier and a certain 
Barbou de Champourt, who acted in Antoine Fournier’s 
behalf — he being still a minor.^ What the outcome was of 
their dispute as to the disposition of the property, I do not 
know. 

The ultimate fate of Fournier le collection of types 
was like that of his brother’s foundry : for the son is said 
to have added little to its reputation, and by the beginning 

’ M^moire flour Iv Sicur Simon-l^crrc Fournier^ Graveurlsf Fondeur 
de Caract^es d' Ijnfirimerte^ Majeur. Contre le sivur jJntoine Fournier^ 
Mnieur ^manci/ie d'Qtrey firoc^dant souft Cautoritf fjT amistayice du aieur 
Barbou de ChamfiourtySon Tuteurv^A. hoc, t?* contrc Irdit aieur Barbou audit 
nom. Paris, 1778. 
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of the last century the collection appears to have been broken 
up.' 

Franklin had dealinp^s with various Fourniers during 
his life at Passy, and alludes, among others, to Fournier 
I aine and Fournier le jeune, who were respectively uncle 
and nephew ; the latter being the Simon Pierre (son of Four- 
nier le jeune)]\is\. spoken of* and who also styled himself /e 
jeune. The genealogical table of the Fournier family will 
aid in disentangling their puzzling relationships. 

I have devoted several pages to the Fourniers, and in 
particular to the career of Fournier le jeune, because they 
were of such great importance in the history of type-found- 
ing in France in the mid-century. The elder may be de- 
scribed as a man of integrity who was the owner, and very 
intelligent owner, of a \\ onderful collection of ancient types, 
and as one who walked worthy the vocation wherewith he 
was called. The younger brother was much more in the 
public eye, and he was so because, having had some artistic 
education, possessing the enthusiasm of youth, and being 
unhampered byconvention,he saw possibilities unsuspected 
by others; and thus he made a concrete contribution to 
P’rench type-founding by his type, his ornaments, and the 
books he wrote to describe and popularize his methods. 

(l) The types designed by Fournier le jeune 6io not now 
seem to us very novel. His roman was an old style character 
sharper in cut than that commonly in use at his period, and 

' Capelle, who wrote in 1826, is w\y authority for tliis statement. 

* It was he who, in 1 780, wrote to Franklin askinjj him to allow an artist of his 
acquaintance to paint Franklin’s portrait, Franklin replied that he would do so, 
tlK)ug;h much against his custom; but added, characteristic^ly, tliat he was 
neitlier i*ich enough nor vain enough to be at any expense in tlie matter. Four- 
nier answered that he would feel honoured by being at all charges, and would 
send to Franklin the ])ainter whom he had selected. We arc not told whether 
the picture was painted or not. 
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of variations in its design which made fonts then known as 
ordinaire, approche or serr€,goQt Hollandms, poetique, etc. The 
ordinaire is that which most clearly shows the changes he 
made from the “old style” of other foundries. Personally, I 
do not care much for it The public of that day were not of 
my way of thinking, for it had about it a slightly accentu- 
ated sharpness which was welcomed. It resembled the types 
of Garamond more than those of Grandjean. In his italic 
Fournier abandoned the whimsicalities so agreeable in old 
style fonts, and made practically a sloping roman with a 
trimmed, mechanical line. In his Hollandois types he short- 
ened the descenders, and thus these types had the “rotund” 
and over-fed appearance that such deformation always 
gives. His poetiques, Luce thought, it appears, were adapted 
from his — for persons of reputation adopt, adapt, appro- 
priate, and annex, but never ! And to all these fonts he 

added series of varied ornamental letters and shaded letters 
(Jettres grises), and very delightful they were. Even the rules 
or Jilets used to separate sections, under Fournier’s hand 
blossomed into something new. Of his ornaments and or- 
namented initials one may say that he touched nothing that 
he did not adorn. But these belong to our review of the 
vignettes or omements de fonte, for they were derived from 
the same sources. 

( 2 ) The emblems, ornamental letters, and be-garlanded 
borders which Fournier made popular in printing were in- 
spired chiefly by the work of men like Cochin, Eisen, St. Au- 
bin, and other French vignettists of the eighteenth century. 
Seeing what had been done for the book by the engraver 
and etcher, he attempted to transmute their designs into 
material for printers. Such typographic ornaments were 
not new — an immense repertoire of them already existed. 
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Fournier merely adapted them to the fashion of his day, 
but he did so with great taste and unity of effect. Thus, to 
quote Thibaudeau, we have in his vignettes “pieces sus- 
ceptible of forming varied decorative arrangements, of a 
definite note and style, conceived with such foresight as to 
their use, that they lent themselves as well to the irregular 
curves of escutcheons, rosettes, and cnls-de-lampe, as to form 
and decorate initials and framework: capable, in a word, 
of being substituted for the corresponding employments of 
copper-plate engraving, while presenting the very appre- 
ciable advantage, for semi-luxurious editions, of economy 
of impression.”* 

(3) The remaining work that Fournier did was to pop- 
ularize the knowledge of his art in a delightful way by his 
writings — chiefly through the publication of his Manuel 
Typographique ^ — “useful to men of letters and to those 
^^■ho are practitioners in the different branches of the Art 
of Printing.” It contains the most useful information about 
type® and type-founding which could be got together when 
he wrote. It appeared at Paris in two 16mo volumes, printed 
by the author in very tasteful fashion and sold by Barbou 

‘ La Lettre cT ImfirUnerie^ Vol. I, p. 294. 

* Manuel TyfiografihUjue utile aur frt^ns de lettren ^ d ceux qui erercent 
'r.v differentcs parties dr I' Art de V hnprimerie. Par Fournier ^le jeune. 
A Paris, Imfirime par r Auteur, rue dcs Pastes t?* se verid chez Barbou, rue 
S. Jacques, 1764-66 (2 vols.). The work was to have coniprisecl two more 
volunics devoted to tlie mechanics of printing and biographies of printers, 
but tlie author did not live to finish it. 

“I say “about type” rather than “alxait printing ” advisedly. For Martin 
Dominique Fertel’s Science Pratique de V Imprimerie (St. Omer, 1 723) is in 
some ways a more useful book for a printer who wants to know how to use 
type. It is the first treatise written in French, the aim of which was to show 
how to arrange a book clearly and attractively. It is admirably done, and 
should be consulted by any one wishing to rec.onstitute French typography of 
the early eighteenth century. Fournier rated FerteFs work very high. 
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— the first part in 1764, the second in 1768, though dated 
1766.^ 

In the Avertissement Preliminaire to Volume I, Fournier 
records in brief what liad already been written in France 
about the history of printing and types, outlines the scheme 
of his book, and de\ otes some pages to his new music fonts. 
‘‘ Ihe art of engraving types,” he says (forgetful or igno- 
rant of Moxon), ‘‘has never been described. Masters of the 
art have been so rare, that a considerable time has often 
elapsed without a single one in France, and not one of them 
has described in u riting the processes of his art. It is that 
fact which obliged me, when I desired to exercise my call- 
ing, to define for myself those principles, and to establish 
those rules, of which 1 have given an account in the rest 
of this work.” In the text he considers, from a technical 
point of view, punch-cutting, matrix-making, and type- 
founding, including under this last head the treatise on his 
point system quoted in a previous chapter. Then follow^ 
polices — a series of tables indicating the respective num- 
ber of each character to be supplied in making up fonts of 
roman, Hebrew, Greek, music types, etc. A group of plates 
(preceded by explanatory notes), w hich show the tools, etc., 
employed in the various processes described in the text, 
closes the volume. 

In Volume II, in the Avertisseynent Prelimimire^ Fournier 
points out the importance of a more exact knowledge of the 
kinds and sizes of type in various w eights of line, if an in- 
telligent choice is to be made for a given purpose. This is 
followed by a summary of the books he has consulted and 

‘ r oumier was by special decree printer supeniamerary to the thirty-six Pari- 
sian printers estal)lislic*d by law, and this allowed him to print the Manuel 
in a little office set up for the purpose in his house in the Rue des Postes. On 
his death the press was immediately dismantlal by tlie authorities of tlie 
printing-trade. 
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an account of the principal type-foundries of Europe, most 
of which I have quoted. 

The s}>ecimens of types are the most important part of 
the book. Some of them were lent him by Fournier I'aine, 
by the Paris founders Cappon and Herissant, and by Breit- 
kopf of Leipsic.They are grouped under six heads: I. Types 
in ordinary use. II. Ornaments, lettres de deux pomts (simple 
and ornamented), rules, etc. III. Types peculiar to particular 
countries or of special forms. IV. Oriental types. V. Music 
and plain-song. VI.Typesof ancient and modern languages, 
with explanatory notes.^ 

Fournier’s types, in common with those shown in most 
contemporary French specimens,display varying nuances in 
type-faces of the same body, usually described — to adopt 
Fournier’s enumeration — uspetit w'xl^ceil ordinaire^ced nioyen, 
gros oed, ceil Ilollandois, cell serre, and ceil poetique. “The petit 
ceil'' says Fournier, “leaves more space between lines of 
type, which gives a lighter and more graceful air; but it 
is more fatiguing to persons of delicate eyesight; oeil ordi- 
naire holds the middle course between charm and utility; 
ceil moyen is a shade stronger in character, which makes 
it more legible, an advantage still more marked in the gros 
ceil; but the lines of this being closer to each other, the pages 
take on ‘wn air trop materiel' To diminish this weight, the 
Dutch have thought of making these kinds of gros ail types 
of a thinner face and more elongated shape.” Fournier him- 
self added to the variety of faces the ail serre, a slightly 
condensed type that allowed more letters to a line; and his 
version of poetique — smaller and less colourful — has tall 

‘ Under the title l^es Caracthrea de V Imfirimerie fmr Fournier le jeune. A 
PariBy Place de r Eatrafiade, Hue dea Poatea, 1764, a specimen similar to that 
which forms part of the Manuel was published separately, but did not con- 
tain all the types shown in that work. 




183 . Fournier le jeune*s Types PoMques (cic/rOy roman and italic) 
Manuel Typog-raphique^ Paris^ 1764 




184 . Fournier le jeune*s Types dans le gotit Hollandois (cic/ro^ roman ajid italic) 
Manuel Fypographique^ Paris ^ 1764 
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capitals, ascenders, etc., that “let in the light” between lines 
of poetry; and its condensation permitted a long line of 
poetry to be printed on a comparatively small page, with- 
out what is called a “turn-over.” 

All these variants are shown by Fournier. As I have 
said, the roman types of the ordinaire class became, under 
Fournier’s graver, a trifle sharper and more open in cut than 
the current old st} le. In these faces, particularly in italic, 
one sees the sure advance of a lighter fashion in printing 
types. The condensed poetique types are of the same general 
character as those of Luce {Jig. 1 83), and the series of fonts 
in gout Ilollandok {Jig. 184), a condensed type of large face 
with short ascenders and descenders, is perhaps modelled 
on the plan of the serviceable Elzevir types. As the letters 
grow larger, however, they seem to become disproportion- 
ately heavy. Both poetique •^tnd Hollandois types had consid- 
erable vogue for books where the printer wished to get as 
much matter on a Jtage as possible. Of the two, the poetique 
is much more attractive; but the, §’o//^//o//aw/o?.y was more 
used. Its monotonous ev enness of line introduced a bad fash- 
ion in roman fonts, and its italic ' was a slanting version of 
roman rather than a true italic. Fournier had begun to pol- 
ish the life out of italic letters twenty years earlier, and in 
his Modifies des Caractercs of 1 742 speaks of a certain air 
of antiquity in older (or, as he called them, “superannu- 
ated”) styles of italic that unfortunately he thought it de- 
sirable to reform ; all the more so, perhaps, because his elder 
brother had such a wonderful stock of them ! In italic char- 
acters, he tells us, his improvement was to make type more 
closely resembling the writing of his day, and to show 
greater contrast between the thick and thin lines of the let- 

' Tills italic was used intercliangeably witli ‘*old style” and Hollandoin" 


roman. 
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tens ; but to my eye his italic has a rigid and monotonous 
air that is extremely disagreeable {Jig- 185a). It was to be 
finally superseded by the much worse italic fonts of Didot. 
But the mischievous influence began, I fear, with Grand- 
jean’s types, which, marvellous as they were, had in them 
elements that later played havoc with roman as well as with 
italic characters. 

The agreeable shaded letters’ produced by Fournier may 
be looked at for the amusing and ingenious manner in which 
serifs on the shaded italic and roman capitals in large sizes 
have, by a few strokes of the graver, been made to end in 
a kind of “spray.” This is an example of a delightful effect 
achieved by the simplest means {fig. 185b). They are not 
to be confounded with his decorated capital letters,* which 
are, as ornamental type-letters go, simple, and, if sparingly 
used, most attractive {fg. 186). Both had considerable 
vogue at that day and have been revived in ours. They 
were inspired by the lettering of engraved title-pages. 

Fournier’s typograpical ornaments are charming litde 
designs {fig. 187) rendered for typographic use just as 
such things should be. Only close examination reveals their 
variety and cleverness. At first glance, the larger, more ob- 
vious decorations, such as those of gros-romain size,* are the 
ones that strike us — frameworks with festoons, broken by 
bunches of flow'ers or knots. These are not more remark- 
able than the smallest ornaments — numbers 1 to 93 — from 
which most charming effects were derived. Numbers 4, 5, 
6, 7, and 23, 24, when used in mass, gave a field upon 
w'hich blacker, bolder figures could l)e built up, with won- 
derful richness of contrast. Then, again, the bracketed num- 
bers 138-147, 188-190, and 191-201 show the varieties of 

' Mamiel Tyfiografihique, Vol. II, pp. 88-93. 

’ R'id., pp. 88, 89. ’J5W., p. 113. 




185. (a) Fournier le jeune^s Italique modeme and Italique ancienne. (b) Fourtuer^s Shaded Letters 

Manuel Fypographique^ PariSy 1764 








HISTOIRE 

D E 


LOUIS DE BOURBON, 

Second du Nom, 

JPMXWCJS 



PREMIER PRINCE DU SANG, 
Surnomme le Grand. 


LITRE PREMIER. 


1621- 1643. 

O U 1 S DE B O U R B O N ,22222 
fecond du nom , naquit a Paris i6zi. 
le 7 Septembre 1621 ; il fut titre 
Due d'Enguien , nom lieureux qui 
rappelloit la m^moire du vain> 


186. Fourmvr Ic jcunts Ornamental Cafntnh 
Lottin.^ Paris 1768 




187 - Fournier le jeune's Vig'nettes de Fonte: ]SFa?xuel Fypog-raphique^ Faris^ 1764 - 









188 . Batarde Types: Fournier* s Manuel Typog'raphiyue^ Paris ^ 1764 
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breaks and endings to rules that could be had.* Some char- 
acteristic designs are the sunbursts in honour of le rot Soldi 
(339), the medallions (359, 360), the hanging garlands 
(365), the escutcheons (375), and seven varieties of black 
butterflies. Even the braces * {crotchets) are decorated, and 
the double and triple rules are made interesting. These or- 
naments became in Fournier’s hands something almost as 
delightful as engraving, and yet wholly new. 

The division of the Manuel devoted to special charac- 
ters contains much interesting material® — for instance, the 
batarde types {jig- 188), the cursive frangoise or ciinlit^, the 
ancienne batarde* and some fine lettre de fortw and lettre de 
somme w h ich follow.® Th e Flemish and German types are also 
interesting; and Fournier’s much discussed music types* 
should be examined. A final section of the book is given 
up to alphabets of ancient and modern languages — some 
of them appear rather apocryphal — gathered from various 
sources, and to these Fournier has appended little notes full 
of information. Of these the first sixteen only are of much 
practical value to the reader of this book. 

The Manuel Typographique is a work which no student 
of French typography can afford to he without. The sim- 
plicity of the autlior’s style, his naive pride in his own per- 
formances, and its mass of information make a book which 
will become a favourite with any one who reads it It is not 
the work of a scholar, but of an observing, experienced, 
quick-witted master of his art, who in cultivating that art 
had cultivated himself. And w hen w e think about the other 

* All the bracketed numbers are full of interesting suggestions. Notice 
the combination of 203 and 205 with 207, and .ilso the * possibilities” in 
vignettes 210-215, 234-236, 253-268, 283-288, 296-306, 331-338, 349- 
355. 

’ Manuel jyfiogra/thique, Vol. II, p. 127. * Ibid., pp. 135-150 . 

* Jbid., p. 142. ' Ibid., pp. 143, 144. ‘ Rid., pp. 172-179. 
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work that Fournier did — of the types he cut, of the orna- 
ments he designed, of the point system he invented, of the 
music he improved — vve begin to realize the part he played 
in what has been happily called “the renovation of French 
typographic material in the eighteenth century.” Fournier 
was a man typical of a certain class in France, who treat 
their work with a respect which dignifies both it and them. 
For he was neither a bad workman, a bad pastry-cook, nor 
a bad Frenchman, who, being taxed with thinking that or- 
namental pastry was the one Fine Art in the world, mod- 
estly replied, “No: there are three Fine Arts — Sculpture, 
Painting, and Ornamental Pastry-Making — of which Ar- 
chitecture is a Branch ! ” 


IV 

I N the examination of French specimen-books, which con- 
cludes this chapter, I shall take Fournier, supplemented 
by Lottin,^ as a guide, and describe M’hen possible the speci- 
mens of the founders they name. 

The oldest establishment was the LeBe foundry, which 
remained in that family until 173(),and was then purchased 
by Jean Pierre Fournier I'aine. It has already been suffi- 
ciently treated under the work of the sixteenth century, and 
in the notice of the Fourniers. 

The second great French foundry was that of Sanlecque. 
A specimen of its types was issued in 1757, but so wholly 
devoted to sei>enteenth century fonts, that it appears under 
the account of that period. In a letter written to Franklin 

' See JVbtice Chronologufue dfs Lihraires, Imftrimeurs £5* Artistes gut »e sont 
occufi^s de la Grarvure tsf de la Fontc des Caract^res l^fio^rafihiques ^ con- 
tained in Auguste Martin Lottin’s Catalogue Chronologiqur des Librairea 
et dea Librairea- Im fir i me ur a de Paris, Paris, 17'H9. It represents the labour 
of forty-two years — thirty-six years of preparation and six of revision and 
printing. 
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by Marie, widow of Jean Eustache Louis Sanlecque, in 
1779, she says, “I am proprietress of a foundry which I 
dare assure you is the finest in Europe;” and she contin- 
ues, “I add, herewith, a little book which contains differ- 
ent impressions of type which will put you in a position to 
judge of the merit of my foundry by seeing the beauty of 
its characters.”' Madame Sanlecque died in 1785, and her 
daughters sold the foundry to Maurice Prosper Joly, who 
in turn sold it to Henri Haener of Nancy, the purchaser of 
some of the material of Fournier 

The Delacolonge foundry of Lyons is mentioned by 
Fournier as an ancient and respectable establishment, and 
its productions up to the year 1773 may be seen in a rare 
little specimen entitled I^es Camd^res et les Figriettes de 
la Foiulene dii Sieur Delacolonge. A Lyon, Montee pris 
lex Cannelitex, 1 773. The types in this collection seem to 
date from so many periods that 1 hesitate to identify them 
chronologically. Many in the large sizes are extremely dis- 
tinguished, especially the gnos canon a’il niaigre and ceil grax, 
Iwth in roman and italic, which appear to me seventeenth 
century types, and which are reproduced, therefore, on an 
earlier page {^figx. 152 and 153). The lour civilite types are 
delightful, an'd'the./i«flnc/erc {Jig. 189) is a common type- 
form in French eighteenth century printing. The Greek and 
Hebrew^ types are good. A jwint to be noticed in this book is 
the difference between the old-fashioned and agreeable italic, 
such as the Saint-Augnxtin,' and the wiry italic in the Dutch 
taste.^ The head-pieces are ingenious and interesting and 
are made up of vignettes de Jonte. The collection of these 

' Livingston’s Prayiklni and Hin Press at Passy, Grolicr Clul), New York, 
19U, pp. 118, 119. 

* Delacolonge Specimen, pj*. 94 and 98. 

• Ibid., pp. .82 and 8r. ‘ PP- 33 and 38. 
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vignettes is as miscellaneous as the types, and many of them 
are, I think, very old.* 

The type-founder Mozet issued a specimen in 1736, but 
I never have seen it : though I am familiar with the issue 
of 1743, entitled Epreuves des Caractires de la Fonderie de 
Claude Mozet, Fondeur et Graveur de Caracteres d^lmpri- 
merie. A Paris, rue de la Parcheminerie, au coin de la rue des 
Pretres SamtSeverin. Mozet’s foundry passed to J. F.Hemery, 
who for thirty years had been director of the Fournier foun- 
dries, and who lived in the Place de I’Estrapade. 

In 1720, a certain Briquet started a foundry, which on 
his death he left to his widow. He had as an associate 
and pupil a Monsieur Loyson, who married the widow, and 
in 1728 issued a specimen, mentioned by Lottin. Madame 
Loy son’s son by her first marriage — Briquet — associated 
himself with his stepfather, and with him brought out in 
1751 Epreuve des Caracteres de la Fonderie de Loyson 
Briquet {^io), which I have never seen. After Loyson’s death. 
Briquet continued the foundry alone, and produced in 1757 
a specimen called Fipreiwe des Caracteres de la P'onderie de 
Briquet. A Paris, Cloitre Saint Benoit. This may lie properly 
considered an eighteenth century specimen-book, though 
not a very good one. The names of the type-cutters who 
supplied fonts for the collection are given in the preface, 
and some of the types v\ ere imported from Holland. The 
fonts — except, possibly, those attributed to Garamond — 
are uninteresting variants of styles found in other speci- 
mens. The ornaments are better, and some combinations of 
them at the end of the book are very beautiful indeed. The 
way in which they are shown — as units and in various 
combinations — is useful and clever; the first instance that 

‘ Dclacolonge Specimen, pp. 66-70, Nos. 210, 211, 223, 233, 236, 240, and 
249. 
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I know of this method of exposition {Jig, 190). The Loyson- 
Briquet foundry was sold in 1758 to Vincent Denys Cap- 
pon, who had been their eleve^ and after his death in 1783 
it was carried on by his widow. It ultimately became part 
of the stock of the distinguished Parisian printer, Pierres. 

The ancient foundry of Denis Thierry was based on 
Moreau’s collection of agreeable and clever cursive types. 
After two generations it was acquired by the Collombats, 
father, son, and grandson, and finally passed by sale to 
Jean Thomas Herissant, printer and founder, in 1763. A 
“specimen” was issued by his widow (l^orn Marie Nicole 
Estienne), dated 1772, entitled Epreuvc des Caractercs de fa 
Fonderie de la Veuve Herissant^ Imprimeur onihiaire du Roi^ 
des Cabinet^ Mai son b'" Batimenis de Sa Majeste^ Academies 
des Arts ^ Manujactiires Royales. A Paris^ rue Saint-J acques^ 
an coin de celle de la Parcheminene, In the preface to it 
Madame Herissant states that part of these types came to 
her husband by his purchase of the Collombat establish- 
ment — which comprised a publishing and printing-house 
and a foundry. An Epreuve des Caractercs^ composant Pirn- 
primerie de la Veuve Hhissant^ rue de la Parchenmerie, No, 

1 84, of eighteen quarto pages, was issued shortly after the 
Revolution, but this was, in reality, a sale catalogue. The 
types shown in it are not noteworthy, except for the three 
JinanciereSj — not Moreau’s, by the way, the Greek, He- 
brew, Syriac (very fine), and some moderately good fonts of 
music. 

The Thiboust foundry, begun in the seventeenth century, 
descended from father to son in the! hiboust family a race 
of Parisian printers, booksellers, and type-founders until 
1787. 1 do not know of any specimen issued by it. 

The foundry of Jean Cot was assembled by his purchase 
of a number of small foundries in 16/0, and its material 
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passed to a son, Pierre Cot, who, under the title of Essais 
de Caracih'es Imprimerie^ A Paris^ 1707, issued a 16mo 
specimen of ornamental characters and announced one to 
follow with exotic alphabets, ordinary types, music, orna- 
ments, et autres enjolivemmts. He appears to have been a 
scholarly man, and was the author of a history of letter- 
founding and printing, which remained unpublished. On his 
death the establishment reverted to his mother, and finally, 
through two of her daughters, it came to Claude Lamesle 
by purchase in 1737. Lamesle issued in 1742 an extremely 
handsome and dignified specimen called Epreux^es Ghierales 
des Caracteres qtii se trouvent chez Claude Lamesle. ... A 
PariSy Rue Galande {au milieu) pres la Place Mauhert. This 
book, both in type and ornaments, I think, presents better 
than any other the output of French foundries during the 
last quarter of the seventeenth and the first half of the 
eighteenth century. The collection of types is remarkably 
fine. They are purely old style, and after each size the ini- 
tials and ornaments belonging to that size are introduced. 
Here and there one finds characters reminiscent of Dutch 
fonts of the period, and old style fonts which, on account of 
their leading and light cut, show the approach of a more 
open style of typography. Titling-letters (in roman, italic, 
and Greek) and some beautiful civilite are worth looking 
at. The ornaments are, many of them, of thoroughly seven- 
teenth century style. The plates to be consulted (toward 
the end of the lx)ok) are the lettres de deux points de petit 
canon^ allemande de deux points de gros roniain^ and gros 
canon maigre ordinaire in roman and italic^ — both of them 
beautiful letters. For the student of French type-forms of 
the earlier part of the eighteenth century there is scarcely 
a better book. A second edition with some variations was 

* Lamesle Specimen, Kos. lviii and Lix. 
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brought out in 1758, on the occasion of the sale of Lamesle’s 
foundry to Nicolas Gando Vaine, who in 1736 had ex- 
changed his foundry at Geneva for the Parisian foundry of 
his uncle, Jean Louis Gando — a native of Basie, who came 
to Paris on the invitation of Grandjean, about 1705. 

Nicolas Gando issued a specimen in 1745, and after the 
purchase of the Lamesle establishment, he and his son, 
Pierre Frangois, published, in 1760, Epreuvesdes Caracteres 
(!e la Fondene de Gando litre et fib. A Paris^ Clditre Saint Ju- 
lien le Pauvre^ pres la me Galande^ printed by Guerin and 
Delatour. They were adroit copyists, and very unscrupulous 
rivals, of Fournier le jeune^wxih whom they had a bitter con- 
troversy on the subject of music types. And another Gando, 
Francois (a brother of Nicolas), first of Lille, later of Paris, 
also tormented Fournier le yr//;?^by his imitations and trick- 
eries — though after Francois Gando’s death his daughter 
married Fournier le jeiinds nephew ! The Gando specimen 
of 1760 contains most of the material which appeared in 
Lamesle’s book, with some rearrangements and additions. 
The order of the type is reversed, the largest sizes being 
displayed first. The second type shown is a gtvs canon itaU 
iqiie nouveau gout. What this gout was, one begins to see in 
the gros parangon italique numero vii, petit parangon italique 
numero xi, or the cicav italique engraved by Gando le jeune 
in 1754 (fig. 191). These wiry, vulgar types were a new 
and bad yet popular element in a printer’s stock. The 7?e- 
cueil crOniemens [avc] is dated 1745, and was issued by 
Nicolas Gando — probably a reprint of part of the Epreuves 
of the same date. This Recueil^ with its rather overcharged 
head-bands, etc., made up of ornaments, introduces one to 
a surprising and terrible portico of a temple some ten inches 
square, constructed entirely of typographical ornaments — 
a structure which it is hoped will remain unique ! — though 
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it is run close by some Austrian and Spanish type-edifices 
and Italian naval constructions, the whereabouts of which 
will ever remain (as far as I am concerned) a profound secret. 

In all these later eighteenth century French specimen- 
books three styles of type stand out: (l) The lively, inter- 
esting old style roman of earlier periods with its irregular 
italic. This older italic was less and less shown as the cen- 
tury advanced and the new italic was substituted for it, while 
the original old style roman was retained. (2) Poetique, con- 
densed fonts with tall ascenders, or fonts modelled on or 
suggested by poetique type, sometimes called approche or 
sene. (3) Fonts in the gout Hollandois — a letter of larger 
body in projwrtion to its ascenders and descenders, more 
uniform in colour and monotonous in design. 

The “specimens” named hitherto (with the exception 
perhaps of Fournier’s Manuel) were practically all put out 
by type-founders for the use of printers. We now come to 
the first specimen-book (that I have seen) which appears 
to be intended by a printer for the use of his customers — 
an innovation which was to work to the detriment of good 
typography. The volume has another novel feature, i.e., that 
with each specimen of type shown, the name of the foun- 
dry from which it comes is given.' It displays the stock of 
types that a Paris printer had in 1785. 

Philipjje Denis Pierres, who issued it, was a man distin- 
guished in his day. Born in Paris in 1741, he was the son 
of a bookseller, and nephew of Auguste Martin Lottin, 
whose remarkable book on Parisian printers and booksell- 
ers is still an authority, and who was instructor in printing 
to the Dauphin, afterwards Louis XVI. The first steps in 
Pierres’ career were taken in Lottin’s printing-house ; but 
later he assumed charge of the oflBce of his great-uncle, 

* This was also done in the specimen issued by Pierres in 1770. 
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Pierre Gilles Lemercier (of that eminent family of typog- 
raphers), who retired in Pierres’ favour in 1765. Very well 
educated, a good Latinist, inventor of a press approved by 
the Academie des Sciences and examined and praised by 
the King, his work-rooms were a resort of men prominent 
in the government or belonging to the great learned socie- 
ties. Baskerville corresponded with him; Franklin was both 
friend and correspondent; Clement XIV sent him proofs of 
all types in the Vatican printing-office; the King of Poland 
gave him a medal for suggestions and help in forming a 
Royal Public Library; and, in short, Monsieur Pierres was 
a Very Important Person. 

The title of the volume is — Caraderes de Plmptimerie de 
M, Pierres^ Impnmeur Ordinaire du Poi, du Graml-Conseil 
de Sa Majestt\ du Tiibunal de MM, les Marechaux de 
France^ de la Police,^ des Intendance Adniimstration Gate- 
rales des Pastes,^ du College Royal de P'rance^ de la SociHe 
Royale de Medicine^ des Etats de Provence^ des Congregations 
de France ^ de Saint- Maur^ b’c,, — merely that! (Jig, 192). 
It opens with a dedication dated Paris, New Year’s Day, 
1785, signed by Honore Theodore De Hansy, who arranged 
the book, and who seems to have been employed in Pierres’ 
establishment. The types, printed on one side of the page 
only, begin with very large sizes of old style roman from 
Caslon, and as they become smaller, roman and italic of the 
same size appear on one page. The fonts represented came 
from Fournier Paine; Fournier le jeune; Cappon; Gando, 
successor to Lamesle ; Joseph Gille piere^ a distinguished 
founder (who issued an interesting little specimen in 1778 
containing some cursive types, four of which Pierres pos- 
sessed); and from the old Sanlecque collection. Hebrew and 
Arabic were supplied by the elder Fournier, and “exotic” 
types are shown from the office of the Propaganda — 
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sent to Pierres through Cardinal de Bernis in 1779. Then 
follow letters for initials; some shaded letters; music, both 
with round and square notes; and a great number of typo- 
graphical ornaments. These last show a good many old 
forms but few novelties, and as the paper of the book is 
very coarse, they do not seem particularly attractive. At 
the end of the book are twenty-five sheets preceded by a 
title reading Vignettes, Fleumns, Chiffres, Armes, Passe-Par- 
tous [sic]. Cadres, etAutres Omements. Graves en liois, etc., — 
an enormous collection of every sort and size of ornament ; 
together with the arms of France and the heraldic bearings 
employed by the various societies and persons to whom 
Pierres was accredited printer. The last six sheets are de- 
voted to scenes from the life of our Lord and the saints, in- 
tended for calendars. These cuts, from very poor and thin 
designs by Leclerc, were engraved on wood by “the cele- 
brated Jean Baptiste Michel Papillon.” 

, Pierres’ specimen gives an admirable idea of the types 
and ornaments generally used in FranceuptotheRevolution. 
It would appear that this collection later went to the printer 
Pasteur, whose specimen of 1823 displays the seal of the 
United States of America which Pierres procured for Frank- 
lin’s use, and which appeared in the specimen-sheet issued 
by Benjamin Franklin Bache about 1 790. Franklin’s script 
types, engraved for him by S. P. Fournier le jeiine in 1780 
and 1781, were displayed on specimen-sheets, at least one 
of which was printed for him by Pierres. 

The official emblems of different regimes shown in many 
French specimen-books — such as that of Pierres — are a 
pictorial history of social and political changes in France.’ 

* See Forestie’s Vignettes Tyfiografihiques (Tune Imfirimerie Montalbanaise, 
Montauban, 1900, on which much of the following is based. 
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The earliest and best of these designs were heraldic, repre- 
senting the arms of France crowned, surrounded by the 
collar of the Ordre du Saint Esprit. Rendered in line with- 
out shading, they were very decorative in quality. In Louis 
XIV’s reign, such head-pieces and emblems became more 
elaborate in execution; and as the military operations of 
the period increased, to the royal arms were added drums, 
flags, laurels, and palms. Toward the end of the reign a sun 
(emblematic of the glory of Louis XIV — le rot Soldi — to 
protect themselves from which the courtiers, it has been 
.said, carried parasols !) is made use of. In the next reign, ar- 
morial bearings reflect the rocaille decoration of Louis XV. 
After the battle of Fontenoy, flags and military ornaments 
were introduced; and when naval successes were in the 
public mind, head-pieces became nautical, and sails, ship- 
lanterns, etc., appeared. In the early part of Louis XVI’s 
reign, the emblems of preceding reigns were used, but at 
the end of the monarchy we begin to see on shields three 
fleurs-de-lis and between them the motto Jm Loi et le Roi. 
Below were attributes of the monarchy and three orders of 
the body politic — flags, sceptres, shields, roman fasces, as 
mixed up decoratively as were the antagonistic ideas which 
they represented in the minds of the people! Later, an omi- 
nous Phrygian cap and a sword with the motto Xa Liberie 
on la Mart indicates a period when there was a great deal 
of death and very little liberty! After the storm come more 
peaceful figures — Minerva between olive branches. Mer- 
cury seated on bales of merchandise, or Commerce with 
cornucopia, anchor, and ships — designs something in the 
style of Prud’hon’s pretty designs for toiles de Jouy. In the 
time of Napoleon I, everything turns to eagles (the best of 
them designed by Besnard), then to crowned eagles, and 
finally to eagles on a catimche against the imjierial ermine. 
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Sometimes the eagle is quite an amiable bird and is oblig- 
ingly holding an olive wreath. The papal arms and tiara in 
head-pieces of that date are in allusion to Napoleon’s coro- 
nation by Pius VIL At the restoration of the Bourbons (not 
a particularly good period artistically), there was a return 
to the ancient royal arms — three fleurs-de-lis on a shield, 
surrounded by flags and sometimes by olive branches and 
oak leaves. After the overthrow of Charles X, fleurs-de-lis 
were replaced by a tablet (like the “tables of the Law” 
in eighteenth century English churches), with the legend 
^^Charte de 1830”; and in the latter part of Louis Philippe’s 
reign, a Gallic cock sometimes takes the place of a crown. 
One head -piece, a vignette of the cocked hat of “the little 
Corporal,” with sword, field-glasses and gloves, laurel and 
palm leaves, and a glory l^eyond them, was an emblem in- 
troduced when Louis Philippe so unwisely rev ived Napo- 
leonic traditions by bringing back the ashes of the Em- 
peror from Saint Helena. At the fall of the monarchy, the 
government suppressed the word Charte 2 ind replaced it by 
Republique Frangaise, On the accession of Napoleon III, a 
revival of the designs used by Napoleon I naturally took 
place. The eagle, however, became less free in drawing, 
and was made to look like Russian and Austrian eagles. 
Sometimes the Bonaparte bees and the Code Napoleon were 
added to the imperial arms. Thus even ornaments in type- 
specimens reveal their significance in the light of history 
— another proof of the intimate relation of typography to 
social and political movements. 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 

VOLUME I 

CHAPTER I. The Invention of Printing, &o. 

Page 5, line 19. For the latest investigations on Gutenberg and the 
printed books, see Otto Fuhrmann’s “The Invention of Printing” in 
The Dolphin^ A Journal of the MaUng of Books, Number Three, 
Limited Editions Club, New York, 1937. This volume, which is called 
“The History of the Printed Book,” is edited by Lawrence C. Wroth, of 
the John Carter Brown Library, Providence. 

Page 6, line 9. For the similarity of the first printed books with ante- 
cedent MSS, see H. Lehmann-Haupt’s paper in The Dolphin, Number 
7%rec,New York, 1937, “ The Heritage of the Manuscript,” with illus- 
trations comparing mss and early printed pages. 

Page 9, add to note 1 . Moxon’s only known specimen contained a Great 
Cannon Romain, Double Pica Romain and a roman Great Primmer, 
iMiglisli, Pica, Long Primmer, and Brevier in roman and italic. Reed 
calls it a sorry |)crformance. S(‘c Reed’s Old English Letter Foundries, 
Chapter VIII, p. 1 80 et seq. 

Page 10, line 31. See illustrated article by Paul Koch on “The Making 
of Printing Tyjx's” in The Dolphin, Number One, New York, 1 933, p. 24 
etseq. It treats of puiu'h-ciitting, justification, and hand-casting. 

Page 14, add to note. An excellent illustrated paper on the making of 
English monotype matrices by Beatrice Warde of the Lanston Monotype 
Corporation, London, entitled “Cutting Types for the Machine. A Lay- 
man’s Account” api^eared in The Dolphin, Number Two, New York, 

1 935, p. 60 ct seq. The Mergenthaler Linotype Company of Brooklyn, 
New York, di'scribed their process of making matrices in a booklet en- 
titled Beccs of Brass, reprinted as the last chaptcT of their pamphlet The 
Legibility of Type. 

See also section on “Tlie Work of the Type-Founder” in Morison’s 
inti-oduction to Berry and Johnson’s CaMogue of Specimens of Printing 
Types by English and Scottish Printers and Founders, 1 6 6 5— 1 8 30 , p. xviii. 
But Legros and Grant’s comprehensive volume. Typographical Printing- 
Surfaces, The Technologi/ and Mechanism of their Production, London, 
1916, alrc'ady alluded to in my text, is still an authority. 

CHAPTER II. A Font of Type and its Case, &c. 

Page 17, add to note 2. For an account of ligatured letters see R. B. 
McKerrow’s admirable book Introduction to Bibliography for Literary 
Students, Appendix III, p. 312 c/ seq. 
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Page 18, line 15. An odd survival in antique (and mock antique) 
printing or sign painting is the y which takes the place of “ th in 
the. This “ y ’ * is a derivation of the Anglo-Saxon and Middle English 
letter-form Morn, now written ‘‘th" and so to be pronounced in the 
words “ye,” “yat,” etc. The letter thorn was used in English manu- 
scripts down to the fifteenth century, “y” becoming its common typo- 
graphical equivalent. 

Page 19, line 13. Ambic or Indo-Ai-abic mimerals aiv siippost*d to have 
originated in India some centiiries before our era, and certain authoritie.s 
believe that their original forms rep?rsontt‘d the initial letter of the name 
of the numeral, 'i'hey were known to Ambian schoIai*s l)y the eighth 
century, and through Arabic infiuence W('re introduced into Spain, being 
found in tenth c(*ntury Spaiiisli mss and later in those of France, Eng- 
land, Italy, and Germany. Both in Italy and Germany their use was 
prohibited in the official transiictions of law courts aiul municipaliti(*s 
which adhered to the use of roman numemls. First us('d in volunK^ ol’ 
mathematics, then for th(‘ paging of books, in the fifteenth century they 
assumed their modern shape and came into geiu'ral use. Their advantage 
over the old system of computation lay in the cotuenience of employing 
but ten signs (nine units and zero), each posst'ssing an absolute value 
and a i*elative value; the last figure on the right exj^ressing its absolute 
value and the position of each figure towards th(‘ left multiplying the 
unit value of the figure jm'ceding it by ten. See Stefiens’s Pnleogrnphie 
Latine^ p. xxxix et i/eq. 

Page 22, in place of note 2. This statement about Louis Elzevir is in- 
correct. The earliest instance of a distinction between i and j, u and v 
being made accoixling to pronunciation, appears in Dynlogns between 
Salomoii and Marcolphm^ printed at Ant^\erp by Leeu about 1492. A 
differentiation between u and v also appeared in Trissino’s Episfola de la 
vita che dee tenereuna Ihnna vedom^ Rome, 1 524, but the printer Vi- 
centino Arnghi did not distinguish between i and j. C. Wechel of Paris 
in printing Meigret’s Grammere Fraiicoeze^ in I 550, used i for the vowel 
and j for the consonant. Andreas Wechel, at Paris, in the thiitl edition of 
Grammalica of De la Ram^c used both i and j, u aud v, in capitals as 
well as lower-case lettei's. In England, John Day in a book printed in 1 578 
used V and j as we do now. “The practice of' the earliest printers, which 
they presumably took over from the scribes of their time and country, 
with regard to the letters under discussion was as follows : ( 1 ) Their was 
an upper-case letter approximating in shape in (iothic founts rather to 
the modem J than to I, but serving indifferently for either. (2) An up- 
per-case letter approximating in shape in Gothic founts to U, and serv- 
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ing for U and V. (3) A lower-case i, serving for both i and j. (4) A 
lower-case j, used for the second of two i*s in words like ‘perij,’ and in 
Roman numerals as ‘viij.* (5) A lower-case u, serving for both u and 
V, but only used me?dially or finally. (6) A lower-case v, serving for 
both u and v, but only used initially. There were no doubt exceptions 
to the genei-al rule : it has been sta(€?d tliat certain of the German printers 
used j for the consonantal sound of i from the earliest times, and tlie two 
lettei*s were distinguished in S] 3 anish printing [Biel at Burgos, 1485] : 
but the practice of the great majority of the German, Dutch, and English 
printei’s until the end of‘ the sixteenth century was in general as stated — > 
in the case of black-letter printing almost invariably.” I am indebted to 
Mr. R. B. McKerrow for calling my attention to these facts, and refer 
the reader to his Introduction to Bibliography^ Appendix HI, p. 309 et seq . , 
and his paper in The Libranj^ London, July, 1910. 

Page 25, tine 6. These fonts of tyj>e, though bought in Holland, were 
not always of Dutch origin. 

CHAPTER IV. Type AND Type-Forms OF THE XV Cenpliry iNCiFRMANY. 
In general for fifteenth century. For a recent volume on fifteenth cen- 
tury printing, see G. A. I’.. Bogeng’s Geschichte der Buchdruckerhinst. 
Per Friidruck^ Flellerau bei Dresden, 1930. Besides some 50 illustrations 
in the text it contains over 1 00 reproductions of mss and printed pages, 
<‘lc., magnificently reproduced. It gives a survey of fifteenth century ty- 
pography in various countries. The second volume was never published. 
For a fine series of facsimiles of fiftetuuh century CJerman Ciothic types 
see German Incunabula in the British Aluseum. One hundred and fifty -two 
facsimile plates of fine Book-pages from Presses of Germany^ German- 
Snjoitzerland and Jlustria- Hungary printedin the Fifteenth Century in Gothic 
Letter and derived Foimts. JVith aji Introduction by Blanley Morison^ Lon- 
don, 1928. Morison divides his plates into 1. Pointed Text (pi. 1-42), 
2. Round Text (pi. 4 3—8 5), 3. Fere-Humanistica (pi. 86—1 14), 4. Bas- 
tard (pi. 115-143), and 5. Mixed (pi. 144-132). The thiixi, fourth, 
and fifth divisions arc subdivisions of what I call a batarde or cursive 
black-letter, slowly merging into the almost roman type of Ilolle {fig^ 
23, Morison ’s pi. 152). Each division of German Incunabula is pre- 
ceded by an explaiiatory introduction. This book gives in one volume 
much the sanu' material for the student of fifteenth century Cierman Gothic 
types that is found in Burger and Druekschrifteny and is more con- 
venient to use. Since Printing Types was written an attempt has been 
made to establish an exact and adequate terminology for type-design and 
Morison *s and Johnson’s classifications arc evidences of this — though the 
first essay was of German origin. This subject is exhaustively — and pos- 
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sibly a trifle exhaustingly — discussed in A. F. Johnson's Type Designs: 
Their History and Development ^ London, 1934. 

For gothic types described in this and other chapters devoted to fifteenth 
century type, see also Chapter 1 , “ Gothic Types,’* of Type Designs. The 
author divides his subject into five categories of types, viz. : — gothic, 
roman, italic, script, and advertising, and outlines the international de- 
velopment of each class. His numerous facsimiles are, both in interest 
and execution, of uneven merit. 

See also McKerrow’s Introduction to Bibliography^ Appendix II, “Print- 
ing Types. General Sketch of their Early Development,** etc., p. 288 
et seq. — an excellent summing up of the subject. 

Page 62, line 1 4. Mr. Rudolph Ruzicka, who has thoroughly investigated 
the ingenious processes employed in printing iht'se coloured initials in 
the Fust and Schoeffer Psalter, tells me that they were not stamped, as 
generally supposed, but printed. He writes, “A solid metal block, type 
high, was made for the filigi'ce work, with a shallow mortise cut in the 
shape of the initial. The initial itself, also of metal and exactly as thick 
as the mortise was deep, was inked sepamtely and droppt'd into the mor- 
tise of the filigree block, already inked. The combined blocks were then 
printed in one impression and in exact register, separately from the type. 
Of course the initial was a little narrower than the mortise, leaving a fine 
white line betwetni the letter and its dcToralion.** 

CHAPTER V. Type and Type-Forms of the XV Century in Ii aly. 
In general. In connection with the subject of this chapter, see Johnson’s 
Type DtsignSy Chapter 2, “Roman: The Ven(*tians and the Old Face 
Group,** p. 48 et seq. 

Page 73, line 30; page 76, line 32 ;page 79, line 25. In the light of Mr. 
Monson*s researches I am inclined to give a little less crtxlit to Jenson’s 
types and more to the roman type used by Aldus in the IJypncrotomachia 
Poliphili than formerly. He is right in thinking that the Aldine roman 
capitals, which are not so tall as the lower-case ascending letters (following 
the tradition of earlier mss) , give a more harmonious effect to the type in 
mass than Jenson’s capitals from which our modern usage is derived. 
Morison also contends that the roman types of Aldus repi'esent the be- 
ginnings of the old-face group and that Garamond in designing his roman 
typJes did not model them on Jenson’s roman fonts, but on the Aldine 
letter. See Morison’s paper “Towards an Ideal Type,” The Fleuron.^ No. 
2, p. 57; and “The Type of the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili” in Guten- 
berg Festschrift^ 1925. See also pi. i-xvi in Morison’s Four Centuries of 
Fine Printing.^ London, 1924. 

See note to Chapter X, on other forms of italic than that used by Aldus. 
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CHAPT. ER VI. Type and Type-Forms of the XV Century in France. 
In general. Aiiatole Claiidin’s great work, Hisioire de t Imprimerie en 
France au XV^ et au XV P sihcle (4 vols.) , Paris, 1 900—19 1 4, is still the 
best book to consult on French fifteenth century type-forms, as to text 
and illustrations. 

CHAPTER VII. Type and Type-Forms of the XV Century in the 
Netherlands. 

In general. For fifteenth centuiy Dutch type-forms there is still nothing 
better than Charles Enschede’s remarkable book, published at Haarlem in 
1908, entitled Fonderiea de Carncleres et levr Materiel dans lea Paya-Baa 
du XV^ au XIX^ aihrle. Its upwards of 500 illustrations (many of them 
printed from the ancient types of the Enschede foundry) give an un- 
surpassed documentation of fifteenth century fonts. This book is again 
referred to in Chapter XV, “Types of the Netherlands: 1500—1800,” 
for which it is also an authority. 

CHAPTER VIII. Type and Type-Forms of the XV Century in Spain. 
Page 104, line 8. For an admirable idea of the decoration of Spanish 
books, see James P. R. LyeH’s Early Book I/lualration in Spain^ London, 
1926, with an introtluction by Konrad Ilaebler, and illustrated with 
nearly 250 reproductions of vai'ious kinds. The author states that “as 
far as I am aware, no book has ev<*r been written in any language deal- 
ing with tlie special suijject of early book decoration and illustration in 
SiDain in tin* fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.” Dr. Konrad Ilaebler, the 
grt'at aullKU’ity on the sufjject of the early Spanish printing press, says 
that Mr. Lyt‘11 “has given us for the first time a comprehensive view of 
S])anish book illustration from the beginnings up to the time when a 
change of materials brought with it a change of style. For some unusual 
reproductions of Spanish printing, see “La Imprenta. Memoria leida 
ante la Real Academia de la llistoria en la Fiesta del Libro Espanol de 
1926” by V. Castaneda, Boletin de la Real .dcadernia de la llistoria., 
Madrid, Vol. 89, p. 440. 

CH AFTER IX . Type and Type-I'orms of the XV Century in ExVgiand. 
Page 114, line 13. Among the city archi^es of Cologne (in a book of 
applications lor permits to visit, or live in, that city), four entries in be- 
half of Caxton’s resideiue there have been discovered: the first, dated 
July 17, 1471, and the last, June, 1472 — the latter requesting six 
months’ extension of this privilege. This final period covers the time of 
publication of Be Proprietatibus Rerum. Caxton must, therefore, have 
passt*d a year or more at Cologne. 

Page 116, litie 2 6. Mr. S. C. RatclilT, of the Record Office, London, 
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discovered the-re in 1928 an Indulgence prinU^d in the secxjnd type of 
Caxton (the first he used in England) and with a few letters of Cax ton’s 
third type. This document ^^^as the subject of a paper by A. W. Pollard, 
entitled “The New Caxton Indulgence” in the Transactions of the W)- 
liographical Society^ 1928, Vol. IX, No. I, p. 86. “Its supreme im- 
portance,” says Pollard, “lies in its being in all probability the first 
piece of printing ex(x:uted by Caxton after he came to England, and issued 
at Westminster wherc he had his pi*ess. It also shows that as early as 
December, 1476, he was not content with the possession of only a single 
fount of type.” Thus the dale of the Caxton’s i!it?*oduction of printing 
in England must be chang(‘d from November 18, 1477, to December 
13, 1476. 

CHAPTER X. Thi’ Aldink 1iai.u\ 

Page 125, line 17. In irference to the Aldine italic, s(‘e Johnson’s The 
Italian Sixteenth Century^ which supplies facsimiles of non- Aldine italic — 
that used by Arriglii — his second form of“ italic — lilado’s fine ver- 
sion of it, etc. See also the same author’s Type Designs^ Chapter 5, 
“ Italic : the Old l ac e. ’ ’ 

Page 128, note 1 . For a treatise on the history of (ire<‘k types, see Vic- 
tor Scholderer’s “Historical Introduction” to (hrelc Printing Types^ 
1465-1927. Facsitniles fro7n an Exhibition of Books illustrating the De- 
velopment of Greek Printing shoicn in the British Museum^ London, 
1927 — a fine book imaluable for the study of (ireek typography. .Sixty 
facsimiles illustrate the introduction. last two jxiges are ]>rinted from 
his own “New Hellenic” (irx:ek font. 

Page 129, line 22. Mr. Stanley Morisoii reminds nu* that italic is the 
one letter we now have that owes its origin t(i diplomatic calligraphy, and 
adds, “It is certainly the fact that more or k‘ss close reproductions of 
Aldine Chancery types were made by many ininlei's in various parts of 
Italy and elsewhere. Never! heh'ss, the llowing italics of Garamond, Cas- 
lon, and othei's in u.se to-day are formed upon \'ery diff’ei'cnt proportions 
from those of the cramj)ed design for which Aldus is responsible. I'here 
exist in lypogi’aj)hy at Irast two ind('j)endent italics. J'he fii'st, made by 
Francesco da Bologna for Aldus dating from 1 500 which continu(‘d in use 
for less than one hundred year's — secondly, a flowing letter of distinctly 
calligraphic cpiality posst'ssing considerable freedom in its line,” the work 
Oi the sci'ibe Lodovico degli Arrighi of Vicenza, called also ^^icentino. 
Arrighi’s type, ba.sed on a form of chancery hand had far more movement 
than the prim Aldine letter. It shows the hand of a writing-master pn'- 
cisely as did Baskcrville’s type. Arrighi rt'tained a |K‘rpendicular though 
cursive capital and also capitals B, C, D, E, H of the kind called swash 
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letters. Some of his ])ublicatioiis were for Trissitio of Vicenza, who hacl 
a hand in pro}X)sed ixiforms of the alphabet. Th(' few books printed by 
Arnghi were in the nature of luxurious impressions. Facsimiles of Ar- 
righi’s variant italics are shown in figures 1,3, and 5 in Johnson and 
Morison’s “The Chancery Types of Italy and France,’* The Flmron, 
No. 3, London, 1924, p. 23. 

Arrighi’s types weiv employed by Janiculo of Vicenza, who also prinUnl 
for Trissino. A leaflet showing these types, with the additions or changes 
to the alphabet suggested by Trissino, was lately discovered by one of the 
students at Columbia University, in the Library of the American Type 
Founders Company, now deposited there. It shows upper and lower-ciise 
letters, ligatured letters, vowels, and diphthongs, a “ syllabary” and also 
the Lord’s Pj-ayer and Jloe Maria^ in Italian, with the printer’s mark of 
Janiculo. See Fumagalli’s Dictionnaire Geo^raphique fTltalie^ p. 5 1 9 . But 
two other copies of the leaflet appear to be extant. See also The Cfilli- 
graphic Modeln of Ludomco degli Arrighi mmamed Vicentino, A Com- 
plete Facsimile and Tnlroduclion by Stanley Morison^ Paris, 1926 . The 
most important part of this book is the type designed by Frederic Warde, 
copying closely Arrighi’s cursive type and used in Morison’s Introduc- 
tion, Interesting historically, I think its beauty over-rated , for the curving 
lines of the fs, g’s, and y’s give the jmge a very restless appearance. In 
the monotyjx? version, with this and other peculiarities modified, it is 
more satisfactory and a handsome form of italic. 

Page 1 30, line 1 6 . A Viennese printer, J. Singrenius, used slanting italic 
capitals some thii teen yeai's earlier — about 1524. These were also uswl 
in Ciemiany at an earlier date than Oryphius of Lyons employed then) 
(in 1 5 37), although his italic was of Basle prormance. 

CHAPTER XL A Word on Typk Spkcimens. 

Page 136, line 20. Since William Blades issued in 1875 his little anno- 
tated catalogue. Some Early Type Specimen Books of England^ Holland^ 
France^ Italy ^ and Germany y great progress has been made in investi- 
gations about type specimens, and after 1922 far more. The few six- 
teenth century specimens mentioned in this chapter can now be consid- 
erably supplemented, and one of great importance, unknown to me, was 
that of the Egenolff-Sabon-Berner foundry issued at Frankfort in 1592, 
the significance of which is explained on a later page. Other sixteenth 
century specimen -sheets not mentioned in my text arc those of H. Bauer, 
c. 1 509 and L. Thurncysser zum Thurn, 1583. Further discoveries about 
seventeenth century types have revealed that Anton Janson’s types, 
hitherto classed as Dutch, were the pmduct of a foundry which he owned 
at Leipsic between 1660 and 1687. In his first specimen-sheet of 1675 
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some of these types were dated 1672, 1 673, and 1 674, and Ediing, Jan- 
son’s successor, issued in 1 689 a specimen showing Janson’s types. Their 
further history is given in a note to page 156. 

The seventeenth century specimen-book of most interest is that of Jean 
Jannon of Sedan, issued in 1621, and this, too, is also fully described in 
Chapter XIV, “ French Types : 1 500-1800.” Otlier seventeenth century 
specimens can now be recorded: those of (i. Baumann, 1 604, J. Benier, 
1622, A. Vili-ay, 1636, G. Ritzsch, 1641, G. Hanschen, 1655, P. J. 
Morsing, 1658, J. P. Fievet, 1664, 1682, J. E. Luther, 1664, 1665, 
1666, 1674, 1678, K. Baumann, 1669, R. Voskensand B. Voskens, 
c. 1670, A. Janson, 1670 (2), 1673-74, 1674, 1678 (2), 1683, 1687 
(2), C. Pistor, 1673, J. A. Schmidt, 1674, 1675, 1677, P. Lobinger, 
1 678, ^Nisisch, 1688, A. Chretien, 1689, J. K. Edling, 1689, J. G. 
Baumann, 1690, 1699, K. Hartwig, 1690, J. P. Bockenholfer, 1691, 
J. Enist, 1 698, and J. Stenglin, 1 699. These appear under the caption, 
“Type Specimens” in R. A. Peddie’s Subject Index of Books published 
before 1880. First Series^ London, 1933, p. 657 ct ,sr< 7 ., and Second 
Series^ London, 1935, p. 766 ef seq. — a remarkable feat of compilation. 
Messrs. Birrell & Garnett’s annotated Cntah^ife of Typefounders* Speci- 
mens^ Books printed in Founts of Historic Importance^ etc. , London, 1928, 
is not merely a sale catalogue but a really important contribution to this 
subject. Of the list of English and foreign specimens, in Part I, the earli- 
est is 1 592, the latest, 1905 — 103 (‘ii tries in all. Part II lists books under 
the tyi>es in which thi‘y are printed, with a chronological table giving 
names of cutter or foundry, jn-inter, and place of issu<‘, with comments. 
For the work of British type-founders consult W. Tui-n(‘r Berry and 
A. F. Johnson’s excellent and comprehensive Catalop^ae of Specimens 
of Printing Types by English and Scottish Printers and Founders^ 1665— 
1830. With an Introduction by Stanley hlorison^ London, 1935. For 
the study of French specimen-books and the ibundrics issuing them, an 
indispensable book is Les Livrets Typographiques des Fonderies Fran- 
Qaises creees avant 1800, by Marius Audin, Paris, 1933. A carefully 
compiled and useful hand-list of German type-specimens is Herr Gustav 
Mori’s Schriftproben Deutscher Schriftgiessereien und Buchdmekereien aus 
den Jahren 1479 bis 1840. Herr Mori’s account (alluded to later) of the 
important Egenolff specimen entitled Fine Frankfurter Schriftprobe vom 
Jahre 1592, published in 1920, his paper Die Schriftgiesser Bnrtholo- 
mdus Voskens in Hamburg und Bernhard Voskens in Frankfurt a, A/., 
illustrated with two broadside specimens dated about 1670, and his il- 
lustrated volume. Die Egenolff- Lulhersche Schriftgiesserei in Frankfurt 
am Main^ published in 1926, were all privately printed, but should be 
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consulted when possible. Herr Mori is also the author of Das Schrift- 
giesaerden in Suddeutschland und den angrenzenden Ldndem^ Stutt- 
gart, 1924, which is interesting because of its reproductions of speci- 
men-sheets, in broadside, etc. ofStenglin (Augsburg) 1708, Pistorius 
(Basle) 1704, Genath (Basle) 1720, Hartwig, 1690, Baumann, 1699, 
Kohler, 1710 (all of Nuremberg). The same writer also had a hand in 
the production of L. W. von Biedermann’s Die Deutsche Schriftgiesserd. 
FKne Gewerbliche Bibtiographie edited by Dr. Oscar Jolles, Berlin, 1923, 
of which Part IV, pp. 177—267, is allotted to “ Schriftproben.** Some- 
what more complete in relation to the history of German type-founders 
is Friedrich Bauer’s Chronik der Schnftgiessereien hi Deutschland und den 
deutschsj)rnchigen Nnchharlandern^ publislied in Offenbach in 1928 — 
a second enlarged edition of the book originally appearing in 1914. 

An enormous number of eighteenth and nineteenth century specimen- 
sheets of all countries, up to and including 1880, are listed in Peddie’s 
Subject Index, First and Second Series^ ali'cady mentioned. Under the 
entry “Type Specimens,” hundreds of examples arc given in chrono- 
logical Older, though entries arc restricted to date, printer, title, and 
place. Both volumes must be consulted. Finally, Johnson’s Type Designs 
contains a short chapter on type specimens. Since 1 880 specimen-books, 
pamphlets, and sh(‘cts have been issued by thousands, but apart from a 
few showing good modern types, their interest ceased about 1835. 

CHAPTER XII. German Types: 1500-1800. 

In general. For facsimiles of sixteenth century printing in (Germany and 
Switzerland, see Morison’s Four Centuries of Fine Printing., pi. 281—306, 

Page 1.39, line 7. For the design of fmktur see K.eimd F. Bauer’s Leon- 
hard Wagner der Schoepfer der Fraktur^ Frankfort, 1936, with facsimi- 
les of the earliest fi-aktur types. See also Johnson’s I^ype Designs — for 
Fi-aktur, p. 37 ei seq.., for Schwabacher, p. 31 et seq. 

Page 143, line 25. The Basle printers afftTled tyi)e characterized in de- 
sign by the thickening of round sorts — such as the o — not at the oppo- 
.site sides of the letter, but obliquely. We meet this peculiarity in types 
earlier iti date than the fonts used by Froben and his contemporaries, and 
it may have been a derivation from Gothic type design. It gives the Basle 
type marked liveliness and “a pen quality,” in comparison with other 
contempomry fonts. Set* also Periods of Typography. The First Century 
of Printing at Basle, by A. F. Johnson, London, 1926, with prefatory 
essay and 50 plates. Those devoted to Froben and his group are the most 
interesting. 

Page 143, last line. Jan Stephan van Calcar was a pupil of Titian and 
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made the anatomical drawings as well as the design for the title-page. 
The original wood-blocks from his drawings, cut under the direction of 
Vesalius, were lately re-discovered in the library of the University of 
Munich. These illustrations, combined with those in the Epitome of 
Vesalius, have been magnificently printed with a descriptive text and 
were published in folio by the New York Academy of Medicine and the 
Library of the University of Munich in 1 935. It is issued in English and 
German editions at the Bremer Press, Munich, in types designed by 
Frederic Warde and Dr. VVilli Wiegand. Its title is Andreae Veanlii 
leones Anatomicne, 

Page 145, line 22. Mr. Peddie lists a specimen issued by Bauer, c. 1509. 
If coiTect, Petri’s specimen is the third, not the second, earlit^st known 
specimen-sheet. 

Page 147, line 2. For other seventeenth century specim(‘ns see list in 
note to Chapter XI. 

Page 150, add to note. The so-called Lutheran Foundry would be more 
correctly styled the Egenolff-Sabon-Berner-Luther foundry. Berner is- 
sued at Frankfort, in 1 592, one of the most important specimen-sheets 
extant, which Herr Mori dt'seribes in a privately j)rinted paper, Mnv 
Frankfurter Schriftprobe vom Jahre 1 592 — a contribution to the history 
of Frankfort ty|x*-founding — published in 1920. It contains a reproduc- 
tion of the only known copy of a Specimen Caraclerurn sen Typomni 
Probatisdmorum^ etc. , showing a splendid collec tion of types. To seven or 
eight sizes of roman the name ol* (iaramond is attached, and to seven 
sizes of italic and some Greek, that of firanjon, thus disclosing who de- 
signed and cut these fonts. At the bottom oi‘ the specimen, a jxiragraph 
(in the only fraktur shown) surroundc’d by printei-s’ ornaments, ifads: 
“Specimen of the most distinguished and beautiful styles of type which 
liavc ever .seen the light of day and by great effort and cost wen* accumu- 
lated, first through the late Christian Kgenolff, himself the first printer 
in Frankfort, and then by his widow and her heirs, namely, Jacob Sabon 
and Conrad Berner, and which arc now issued for the help of all those 
who use the pen, particularly for the advantage of the authors; in which 
may be srcn what styles of type can be used for their work, and which 
are also useful for examination by all tyjx*foundcrs and printers, that they 
may learn what types are suitable and serviceable in their printing- 
houses and are ri*ady for use. Inasmuch, however, as German [black-let- 
ter] and Hebrew types are not much esteemed, they, as well as some 
other Roman types are not exhibited, although proofs exist of the best 
of them. All kinds of molds for German, I>atin, Greek, and Hebrew are 
in stock for sale and delivery or are on hand for casting. This sheet is pro- 
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duced by Conrad Berner, in the year 1592.” This sjjecimen explains 
the use of these Garamond roman and Granjon italic tyi)e8 in the 
Netherlands, England, and other countries for some two centuries after 
Garamond’s death by printei-s to whom either types or strikes were sold, 
— the Latin specimens (/.e., in roman characlere) of this foundry, from 
1622 to 1745, exhibiting them. The French artists Fournier mentions 
vvei'e, no doubt, Gaiumond and Granjon. A fine repmd action of this 
specimen is given by Berry and Johnson, pi. A . See also Herr Mori’s Die 
E^enolff-Luthersche Schriflgmserei in Frankfurt am Mnin^ with illustra- 
tions and genealogical tal)les. The (‘arliest fierman type iis(*d in the 
American colonies was j^rocured 1‘rom this foundry. 

Page 152, line 1. For Cicrmaii type specimens Herr CJustav Mori ac- 
complishes in a simple way what has been more ambitiously attempted 
in England and France, in his Sc/irif /prohen Deuf^rlierSc/triflgiesseremi und 
Buvhdruckereien aus den Jnhren 1479 bis 1840, hiankfort, 1926. This 
is a catalogue with an introduction by Herr Mori, oi a splendid collec- 
tion of German s{)ecimens, assembled undiT his direction, comprising 
274 items, of which 186 are sp(‘cimc‘ns of type-founders. The exhibi- 
tion was held at Frankfort under the auspices of the Associatioii of Ger- 
man Type-founders in 1926 and this liaiul-list should be consulted ior a 
study of German s])(‘cimen-sheets. h'or notes on Hcmt Mori’s further con- 
tribtitions to the history of German typers anil type-lounders see the latter 
part of note to page 186. 

Page 156, /inr. 9. These types, described as ‘‘Dutch” in the Erhaixlt 
specimen, were in some, if not all, instances cut by Anton Janson, who 
may have been a Dutchman, but whose foundry (originally bought from 
Hahn,a Leipsic printi'r) was I'stablished at Leipsii and in operation there 
between 1660 and 1687. His first specimen appeari‘d in 1675. He was 
succeeded by Johann Karl lulling, and Killing’s h(‘ii^ seem to have taken 
the Janson material to Holland and from them it was bought by Erhardt 
of Leipsic about 1 740, who therefore calls tht*se fonts Dutch types. These 
types were later acciuired by the Leipsic foundi-y of W. Drugulin, and 
sold by that house to the Stemixd foundry, Fianklort, where thi7 
are. Janson’s specimen was apparently shown for the firet time at rran 
fort in 1926. 

p<iee 157, line 5. A fachiniik- „f Trattner’s i,m denjemgenKos- 

lein md Zierrathen, etc., Vienna, 1760, was issued by Herbert Reich- 


ner, Vienna, 1927. 

Page 158, line 2. An account of Ungc-r’s efforts, and Didot’s attempts 
to assist him is supplied in a siJecimen issued at Berlin in 1793 entitled 
Probe einer neuen M Dmtsrher Leltem. Unger’s type— on the whole of 
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better design than Dklot’s — never met with much success; but his ac- 
co\int of his various essays is amusing and valuable. 

CHAPTER XIIL Itauan Types: 1500-1800. 

In general. In connection with the sixteenth century types treated in this 
chapter sec Periods of Typography. The Italian Sixteenth Century^ by 
A. F. Johnson, London, 1926, with 50 facsimiles — interesting for vari- 
eties of italic. See also “The Chancery Types of Italy and France,’* by 
Johnson and Morison, The Fleuron^ No. 3, p. 23, alrt^ady alluded to in 
note to Chapter X. For interesting facsimiles of sixteenth century title- 
pages, see Morison’s Four Centuries of Fine Printings Laly, 1 500-1590, 
pi. 1-86, devoted chiefly to Venetian, Roman, and Florentine printing. 

Page 161, line 28. The groa canon types uswl in the first and third lines 
of the illustration were by Guillaume Le I, who cut them at Venice 
in 1 546—47 and sold “strikes” of them to Torrentino of Florence and 
Tomaso Giunla at Venice. They resemble closely the cnnoji grosao type 
used in the Vatican office (reproduced in fig. 110) but are not identi- 
cal, and may have been cut by Le or Granjon, Le B£‘ passed six 
mouths at Rome, in the employ of Blado, printer to the Apostolic Cham- 
ber, later mergal in the Stamperia Vaticana. Blado is chiefly remem- 
bered for his fine italic — a modified form of Arrighi’s second font. 

Pag^. 162,/eVie 25. This italic type was used at Lyons in 1546 and at 
Basle in 1 542. I know of no earlier use. 

Page 164, line 16. But note that in figs. 105, 106, and 107 these italic 
capitals are shorter than the ascendei's of the lower-case letter, thus fol- 
lowing the Aldine tradition. 

Page 167, Ime 6. Barberini was librarian of the Vatican Library. The 
surprising insci’ijjtions, more decorative than authentic, appear to be 
transcripts of those on the walls of the librnry as recorded by Angelo 
Rocca in his description of the Bibliotheca Jlposlolica Vaticana printed at 
the Stamperia Vaticana in 1591, which describ(*s and illustrates the build- 
ing of the Sistine Library. It contains a linguistic appendix, giving the 
Lord’s Pmyer in many languages with the appropriate types, thus being 
one of the earliest collections of type specimens, and shows the surpris- 
ing efficiency of the Vatican type-foundry at this early date. There is also 
a brief history of the Vatican Press which completes the book. Appar- 
ently the same work is contained in Rocca’s Omnia Ojjeray Rome, 1719, 
Vol. II, p. 210 et seq.^ and p. 349 et seq. 

Page 180, line 13. Perrenot, not Pernot, was the individual Fournier al- 
luded to. For both Legrand and Perrenot see Marius Audin’s Livreta 
Typographiqiies dea Fonderies FranQoises.^ p. 104. (This book is described 
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fully in second note to p. 205, Chapter XIV.) Also L. Morin’s paper 
in La Fonderie Typographique^ 1899, Nos. 10 and 11. 

Pdge 186, line 3. The firet edition was issued in 1 793 entitled Carafteri e 
Vignette o Sieno Fregi della nuova Fonderia di Antonio Zntta^ and what 
appears to be an enlarged third edition in 1799. 

CHAPTER XIV. Fri*:nch Types; 1500-1800. 

Page 189, line 19. For facsimiles covering French printing (Paris and 
Lyons) in the sixteenth century, see Morison’s Four Centuries of Fine 
Printing^ pi. 87-280. 

Page 203, line 26. The yrar after the publiciition of this book, Jean de 
Toumes II left Lyons for Geneva, where he s(‘t up, in 1 590, a printing 
office, ultimately absorbing the material of the brothers Chouet, possessors 
of types formerly belonging to Paul Estieime. Much of this material, and 
particularly the wood(’uts of le petit Ikrnnrd^ descended to the Imprim- 
eric Fick of Geneva. See thiixl note to Chapter XX. 

Page 205, line 9. Proofs of Le Be’s types, annotated by him, arc now 
in the Bibliotht"(|uc Nationale — the collcHUion containing the (ireek, 
roman, and music types being inscribt'd in Le BeVs hand; Espreuveades 
lettres que fay fnil/ees , . , en divers temps ct pour di verses personnes et 
partie aussy pourmoy. This was not a “specimen” for general use, but 
in the nature of a private record. In the eighteenth century this book be- 
longed to Fournier le jeune^ who cxills it an *‘^exemplaire unique.'^ See 
Henri Omont’s Sj^trimens de Caracleres IMrcax^ gravh d Venise et d 
Paris par Guillaume Le 1546-1574, Paris, 1887, and Specimens de 
Caractlres Hebreux^ Grecs^ Latins et de Musique gravhd Venise et d Paris^ 
1545-1592, Paris, 1889. Reproductions of Le Be’s types are given in 
both. 

Page 205, line 28. For an account of the Le B^ foundry, see a most use- 
ful book entitled Les Livrets Typographiques des Fond cries Fran^aises 
cremes avant 1 800. Etude Hislorique et Bihliographique by Marius Audin, 
Paris, 1933. In this scholarly work the author takes up each f'rcnch 
foundry in chronological order and traces, by a kind of “ genealogical 
table,” its succes.sive ownera from its foundation to its close. This is fol- 
lowed by a bibliography of the specim<*ns of typt*s issued by each foundry, 
and closes with brief biographical notices of the owner or owners during 
its successive changes in proprietoi-shij). It is illustrated by reproductions 
of title-pages and types. This book must be constantly referred to for in- 
formation about the individual type-founders and their specimens alluded 
to in this chapter on French types and printing from 1 500 to 1800. 
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Page 231, line 15. For eighteenth century typography see facsimiles in 
Morison’s Four Centuries of Fine Printing^ pi. 324-397. 

Page 232, add to note, A second enlarged edition of Monsieur Audin’s 
book was issued in Paris, 1924. 

Page 234, line 10 . Garamond’s roman and italic types wer'e in common 
use by the Estiennes (in particular) , by Colines, and other Paris printers, 
and Ciai’amond himself publishtHl a few books probably printed in his own 
fonts. His Canon and Petit Canon types were superior to the Jannon 
equivalents, so long attributed to him. Mr. Morison (as has been said) 
believes that his roman was based on the Aldine roman fonts rather than 
on Jenson’s, and this is probable. 

Page 236, line 7. After Gai'amond’s death an inventory of his material 
was made by the foundei’s Le and Le Sueur, Andreas Wechel being 
Garamond’s executor in company Avith his widow. At the ensuing sale 
Plantin bought some matrict's and moulds for liis Antwerp establishment, 
Wechel bought either punches or matrices which he took to Germany, 
and Le B^, material for his Paris foundry, ultimately that of Fournier 
Vainl, Authorities difier, however, in what these various purchases con- 
sisted. The Wechels were printers at Fi’ankfort, and it is not surprising 
to find these tyjx^s later in the hands of the Egenolff-Sabon- Berner firm, 
and appearing under Garamond’s name in Conrad Berner’s Frankfort 
specimen of 1592. 

Page 236, line 9. See Scholderer’s Greek Printing Types^ 1465-192 7 
(p. 10 et seq.)^ already alluded to, on the unfortunate influence of the 
grecs du roi on stibsequent Circrk printing. 

Page 237, lint 9.' This gros romain size was used for the first time in the 
1543 Alphahetam Graevnm — not in the Eusebius. 

Page 240, line 8. These types, the so-caIle‘d caracllres de rUniversile^ 
were the work of Jean Jannon of Sedan whose sp(‘rimen of 1621 — the 
only known copy of the earliest Frcnich specimen-book — was found by 
Mrs. Beatrice Warde in the Collection A nisson in the Bibliotht^que Na- 
tionale, Paris. Its importance lies in the fact that it pix>v(»s that Jannon in 
the seventeenth century cut the tyix’s commonly called caracllres de PUni- 
rersife hitherto attributed to Garamond. The first book issued by the 
Impriiiierie Royale in 1 640, De Tmitalione Cliristiy was printed in roman 
and italic, in a font similar to Garamond’s common to French printers. 
(See facsimiles of these pages in Morison’s Four Centuries of Fine Print- 
ing^ pi. 3 1 2-3 1 4. ) The types used in 1 642 for a book by Richelieu prove, 
when examined, to be by a different hand. These latter fonts, however, 
had always been accepted as Garamond ’s work, and a modern version re- 
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cut for present-day use by the Imprimerie Nationale was classed under 
that attribution; but the Imprimerie does not seem to own any of the 
original Garamond fonts. 

Jean Jannon, born in 1 580, tyi^e-cutter, type-founder, and printer, came 
to Paris possibly from Switzerland, where after various vicissitudes he 
was called by Prince Henry de la Tour to Sedan, then a centre of Prot- 
estant activities, as “Printer to his Excellency and the Academy of Se- 
dan,” — for such Protestant institutions could not be called universities. 
Difficulties in procuring material led him, about 1615, to cut and cast 
his own types, which were finished by 1621. St'emingly things did not 
go well, so Jannon, leaving his second son (and we assume his types) 
at Sedan, returned to Paris, after the death of his eldest son, Antipas, in 
1639, who was in charge of his father’s Paris establishment. In 1642 
S€»dan (since 1 596 an apj)anage of the house of Turenne) was confiscated 
by Richelieu; who, knowing, it would appear, of Jannon *s type, seized it 
for use in the Imprimerie Royale then issuing the cardinal’s own work Les 
Principanx Points de La Foy Vatholique IMfendus. This book, by an irony 
of fate, was printed from types cut by a Protestant at enmity with its 
author and the Catholic Church. Jannon ultimately returned to Sedan, 
and died there in 1658, his son Pierre continuing his work as printer 
but not as typt'-founder. 

The existence of the Jannon specimen was already known, being listed 
in Bigmore and Wyman’s Bibliography of Printing^ published in 1880; 
and there descril)ed as “ Espreuve des Cameteres nouvellement taillez,” 
but with this misleading note appended, “A very interesting book on 
the few {qy. seven) but admirable editions in 12mo, printed at Sedan.” 
To Bigmore and Wyman Jannon had only been known for a few minia- 
ture books printed in his microscopic roman type called La Sedanoise — 
Virgil (1625), Ilomce (1627), and, also in Greek, the smallest Testa- 
ment ever issued (except Pickering’s of 1 828) . Mrs. Warde (Paul Beau- 
jon) has written a valuable introduction to a faciiimile of Jannon ’s speci- 
men entitled The 1 62 1 Specimen of Jean Jannon^ Paris & Sedan^ De- 
signer & Engraver of the Caracthres de VUniversil^ now owned by the 
Imprimerie Nationale^ Paris, Paris, 1 927. For a further account of Jannon, 
see Lepreux’s Gallia Typographica, Serie Deparlmentale,, Tome II, p. 18 
et seq.^ and the elaborate paper in The Fleuron^ No. V, p. 131 et seq,^ 
entitled “The ‘Gammond’ Types, Sixteenth and Seventmith Century 
Sources Considered,” written by Paul Beaujon. 

Page 248, line 12 . For an admirable series of tables showing the activi- 
ties of this great establishment from 1540 to 1932, see Audin’s Livrets 
TypograpkiqueSy pp. 9-34. 
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Page 249, line 16. Fournier contention was that merely strikes 
of Garamond’s types were sold and that he retained the matrices, but this 
is contradicted by other evidence ; and in the light of later research, the 
amount of ancient material in his foundry has,^I think, been over-esti- 
mated. 

Page 250, line 14. Some “placards’* sliowing ancient types attributed 
to Garamond, Sanlecque, Le B^, etc., were issued before 1788 by the 
Fonderie Fournier V aim. See also Audin’s Livrets Typographiques^ pp. 2 
and 8. 

Page 256, line 26. For further information on Fournier le jmne^ and 
his types, see illustrated paper by Beatrice Warde (Paul Beaujon) in 
Monotype Recorder London , Mai*ch-J une, 1926. See also Auclin , Livrets 
Typographiques^ pp. 89-98. 

Page 257, line 2. The Grolier Club, New York, possesses a fragment of 
what appears to be a broadside specimen of the son, who calls himself le 
jeiine. The date is preserved and reads Le 1^ Janiier^ 1 790, the place be- 
ing PariSy me de [missing]. This may be the same as No., 38 in Birrell 
& Garnett’s Catalogue of Typefounders' ^specimens. With it are some im- 
pressions of a cover de.sigii proved on old sheets of his father’s Manuel, 
A version of this same design appears at back and front of a fac;simile 
specimen of Bodoni’s firat “ specimen ” e Majuscole of 1 77 1 , edited 
by H. C. Brooks, Florence, 1929 — an example of how Bodoni copied 
Founiier in his “early manner.” 

Page 26 5 y line 5. In this connection consult Stanley Morison’s illustrated 
paper “Uber die typographischen Ornamente von Granjon, Fournier und 
Weiss” mMonatsheffe fur Bucherfreunde und Graphiksammlery Leipsic, 
1925, No. 10, p. 415, or the English version in the fine volume issued 
in honor of Herr Weiss entitled G. R. fieiss zurn funfzigsten Geburtstagey 
12 Oktobery 1925, Vienna, 1925. This last volume is a magnificent 
showing of Herr Weiss’s manifold artistic achievements. 

Page 268, line 2 . Another and very rare Lyons specimen of types, Apreuves 
des Caracllres de la Fonderie de Sr, Marquety is seemingly unknown to 
Audin. It is without date, but shows Fournier le jeune's inlluence, and I 
should place it between 1765 and 1780. A copy is in the library of the 
Grolier Club, New York. 

Page 27 Oy Une 3, third word. For “ ornamental’ ’ read “oriental ” — for 
the sub-title of this specimen reads ilpreuves des Caractlres Orientauxque 
se trouvent dam la Fonderie de Pierre Coty Libraire d Paris y 1707. This 
specimen has been re-issued in facsimile by D. C, McMurtrie, Chicago, 
1924. 








